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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


N my seventieth year and simple way, I take off my hat, and 
dedicate to the children, and grandchildren of the Boys in 
Blue and the Boys in Grey, who fought each other in the dark 
days of our history, 1861 to 1865, this little volume, called 
“Then and Now.” 

Read, children; your hair may be gray, and your face wrinkled, 
yet the story of the witches may interest you. If you are young 
and full of life, the haunt and ghost stories of old Rhoda will 
keep you awake at night. If you are from fifteen to thirty, the 
love story of Annie Lightfoot, May Petty and Mattie will make 
you smile and take courage. If you are in a war-like mood, the 
fightings of the Boys in Blue and Grey, at the front, will chal- 
lenge your military genius, and excite your admiration. 

So let all read, both North and South, and if pleased with it, 
laugh and tell a friend; if not, just “cuss” and quit. 

(Judge) D. F. Morrow. 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 
September 17, 1926 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


~ https://archive.org/details/thennowreminisce0000unse 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


1—TOM, a white boy ten to twelve years old; large for his 
age, has big feet, talks a lot but can’t “cuss,” only uses a by-word, 
“Whoap, Sir;” fell through floor at old school house; got a whip- 
ping, but would say, ‘““Whoap, Sir.” swapped horses with a robber 
and cheated him; in short, Tom was the pal of the Author. 

2—UNCLE JOHNNY, father of Tom; talked through his nose; 
was very small man; wore beard all over his face; would never 
make an affirmative statement; it was “probable,” or “it might be 
so” with Uncle Johnny, always. 

3—AUNT JULIA, Tom’s mother and Uncle Johnny’s wife; 
very large; weighed about 300 pounds; talked all the time and 
could shout louder at the “meeting-house” than anybody; called 
Uncle Johnny “Pa” and Tom “Tommie.” 

4—MATTIE was Tom’s sister, handsome country girl twelve 
to sixteen years old; had sweetheart, Bill Sniffles, who courted 
her a while then quit and married another; Mattie had another, 
Pete Crookshanks, she married him; Mattie was good-looking and 
a worker, could chop wood and split rails, or do anything else. 

5—BILL SNIFFLES volunteered and joined the Rebel army 
in ’61; lost his right hand in battle; returned home, joined the 
home guard; hunted deserters and runaway negroes; belonged to 
the patrol; and courted Mattie; gave her the booby “hike” and 
married another; illiterate but brave as a lion; by-word, “By 
grabs;” in several fights while patrol and home guard; belonged 
to the great common people or piebean stock of the South, 1861-65. 

6—COLONEL LIGHTFOOT, fought in battle of Kings Moun- 
tain in War 1776, called the Revolution; gallant Southern aristo- 
crat, 1861, but too old to fight. 

7—ANNIE LIGHTFOOT, Colonel’s daughter; exceedingly 
beautiful; a typical representative of the Southern land and negro 
aristocracy in the sixties and before the War Between the States; 
she was a Rebel of the first water, had great influence in the com- 
munity, and a wide circle of friends both North and South; was 
fiancee of Lieutenant Butler of the Southern Grays. 


8—SQUIRE FLAXEN BAYRON of Burnt Chimney’s Town- 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


ship; Irish and full of wit and fun; loved apple brandy and honey; 
great talker when “loaded.” 


9—PHIP FLAXEN was son of the Squire; hero at the Battle 
of the Watermelon Patch and champion of Watermelon Rights, 
but got stuck at the “Candy Pulling.” 

10—WILLIAM BUSTER, gallant young Southern Aristo- 
crat; stood six feet two; owned negroes; was made Lieutenant 
of Home Guard; resigned, went to the front; Annie Lightfoot was 
his sweetheart and she and her father owned negroes, too; Wil- 
liam had fight with a Union scallawag (so-called then) at the Mus- 
ter Grounds at Burnt Chimneys, paid court to Annie much when 
not engaged in the service. 

11—SID GITSUM, was a Unionist, opposed Secession; had 
fight with William at Muster Ground; tough looking but game; 
wore beard or kind of a fuz on his face; used tobacco, and the 
ambeer had dyed this fuz red or yellow around his mouth; un- 
couth; “cussed” a lot; his sweetheart was Polly Pane. 

12—POLLY PANE, sweetheart of Sid; chewed tobacco, and 
“cussed” when she got mad, and this was often; worked in the 
blacksmith’s shop with her pa; could shoe a horse and “cuss” 
all the time; was very handsome for her kind; black hair and 
eyes; joined the outlaws; rode a horse and became a terror to 
the community; lead many a skirmish and shooting affair with 
the home guard or against them. 

13—POPE GANES, pretended to be a Rebel from South Caro- 
lina; came to Burnt Chimneys to get help from the Guards, but 
he, in fact, was a spy from the North trying to get information 
upon the condition of things in the South; he joined Sid’s and 
Polly’s outlaw gang, and became the brains of the organization 
of outlawry. Had a wicked twinkle in his eye. Was killed by 
the guards at Battle of Big Ivey. 

14—PETER CROOKSHANKS, commonly called “Pete,” 
rather small man; both legs from knees down angled out right 
and left at about 23 degrees; farmer and great worker; was Mat- 
tie’s second sweetheart and after rough sledding she married him 
to spite Bill Sniffles and gossiping women; he lived in Roaring 
Hollow; Tom said it was “hanted” (haunted). 

15—OLD CHARLES, negro servant and butler; belonged to 
Colonel Lightfoot and his daughter, Annie; Charles was a typical 
Southern slave of the best class; was overseer for the Colonel; 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


drove the carriage and looked after the horses; waited on the 
table, and was the handy-andy at all functions and entertainments 
at the Lightfoot home; discovered the plottings and intrigues 
of the outlaw gang of Sid, Ganes and Polly; was allowed to 
carry a gun and went on raids with the Home Guards; would not 
betray his master and showed he would have died for his South- 
ern master and the “white folks” of the South during the War; 
his wife was Rena, maid of Annie’s; they represented the better 
class of colored folks in slavery in the sixties and before. 

16—OLD TOBE and his wife, Nell, like Charles and Rena, 
belonged to Colonel Lightfoot and his daughter, Annie; they were 
of the tougher class; were dangerous; ran away; patrols caught 
and brought them back; representative of the baser class of the 
colored race in slavery in the sixties and before the War Between 
the States. 

17—MAY PETTY, beautiful New England lady; lived in 
Massachusettes; was friend and kin of Annie Lightfoot; visited at 
Annie’s home before the War; fell in love with Miles Lad of 
Spartanville, S. C.; was courted by him; war broke out; Lad was 
made Major in Rebel army; was imprisoned at Point Lookout; 
May visited him while in prison. 

18—-OTHER CHARACTERS: Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, et 
al., north of Mason and Dixon’s Line, and Davis, Lee, Johnson, 
et al., south of the line. 

19—DIXIE, Tom’s dog and Yank, Sid’s dog, representing the 
contending forces, had fight at the old Muster Ground. 

20—PARSON LOUDLUNG, PASTOR, Flatfoot “Meeting 
House,” could preach long and loud; believed in a burning hell 
and preached fire and brimstone and denounced the Yankees. 

21—_THE “NO HELL PREACHER?” but believed in taking 
up collections. 

22—-RHODA, old colored woman, cook for Wm. Buster; be- 
lieved in “hants and ghosts, signs and witchcraft.” 


23—Sam Canahan, a very knowing and contentious man—had 
a son called Tad—both were routed at the Battle of the Water- 


melon Patch. 
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THEN AND NOW 


REMINISCENCES AND HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
1856 to 1855 


CHAPTER 1 
WHEN I WAS A BOY—1856 TO 1865 


WAS born October 14, 1856, about one mile from 

where the Alexander Mill is now located, and about 
two miles from Forest City, N. C. At that time most 
of this territory was in woods. The Island Ford Road 
leading from Rutherfordton to Spartanburg, and the 
Shelby Road, connected at a point near where the pub- 
lic square of Forest City is now located. At this point, 
then, there was an old field. And it was known as the 
“Burnt Chimneys,” for there were two chimneys which 
had been part of an old homestead and as I now recall, 
it belonged or had been the home of the Arthur family 
and was burned down in or about the year 1860 and 
left the chimneys standing. 

Just before the war, during and for some time after 
the war closed, this place was used and known as the 
Burnt Chimneys Muster Ground. Here it was some 
of the first volunteers for the War Between the States 
enlisted. This was in 1861. I was about five years 
old, but remember well going with my father to the 
Muster Ground at Burnt Chimneys and somebody got 
upon a stump or box and made a speech; and then some 

(17) 
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one blew some kind of a horn, I believe they called it 
a fife, and somebody beat a drum. This, of course, was 
interesting to me, and as soon as the drum and fife 
stopped the man who had made the speech hopped 
upon the stump or box again and cried out, “Fall in, 
fallin!” This I did not understand and began to look 
for a hole in the ground thinking in my childish way 
that he wanted them to fall into some place or hole in 
the ground. The men began to line up and the women 
and children began to cry and some to scream at the 
top of their voices and I now understand that it was 
because fathers, brothers, sweethearts, or some other 
kinsmen were joining the ranks to go to the war from 
whence but few returned. The mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts felt then that such would be the case, and 
alas! how true, for but few returned. 

But these things did not worry me much then, for I 
was attracted by a big covered wagon with a long scoop- 
ing body after the fashion of a canoe, the ends of 
which ran high up into the air, but at this time the hind 
gate was dropped down to the level of the bottom of 
the body and made a kind of table at the back end of 
the wagon. Just back of this sat an old lady in the 
wagon sheltered by the bow frame and cloth covering 
which protected her from the sun. She wore a home- 
spun and home-made dress and had on what was then 
called a sun bonnet made of the same kind of material. 
The thing extended out some ten inches over her fore- 
head and came down below the ears and was tied under 
the chin, which was the fashion in those days. She 
had in her mouth a long reed stem with a clay pipe on 
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the end and the smoke was issuing from it like that 
of an exhaust pipe of a Ford automobile of the present 
day. In front of her and on the table, made out of a 
part of the wagon body, stood a keg of apple cider, 
a demijohn holding about five gallons, full of apple 
brandy, and by these sat several glass tumblers, some 
small, some large, the small ones for the brandy and 
the larger ones for the cider. Besides these things there 
was a pile of old-time gingerbread which she had baked 
and brought from her home to sell along with the cider 
and brandy. Around this board stood lots of people 
eating and drinking and kept me crowded out, but I 
managed to get close enough to see the gingerbread 
and cried out, “Give me a piece of that bread.” Well 
do I remember the big smile which came over her face 
when she looked at me and said, ‘““‘Why, sonny, I am 
selling this bread and cider,” but continued to smile 
and look at me and I knew I was going to get a piece 
of that bread, and I did. Thanks to the old lady now, 
for I did not thank her then. I never shall forget the 
taste of that old gingerbread, nor the big smile on that 
old lady’s face so long as I live. 

Long before the war it had been a custom at muster 
grounds, elections and court-week gatherings for the 
venders of cider and liquor, pies and gingerbread, to 
occupy some prominent place and sell such things. 
For whiskey and brandy was then sold as freely and 
without any compunction of conscience or restriction 
of law as apples, peaches, cider or watermelons are 
sold on our streets today. 

Holy Moses! What a time there would be in Burnt 
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Chimneys (now Forest City) or any other town in 
the United States, if that old woman should drive her 
big wagon out on the square smoking that long-stem- 
med pipe and yelled out, “Cider, brandy and cakes for 
sale.” I take it the church bells would toll, the factory 
whistles roar, the automobiles honk, the stores close, 
and the streets throng with the people; some buying 
cakes, some cider, but a lot would imbibe of the brandy, 
and it would not last long if she had ever so much, 
for the cops and revenuers would swoop down on that 
scene and stop that brandy-selling and smoking pipe 
forever. For such has been the change since the good 
old days back in the sixties—be the same for better or 
worse, time will tell; for, strange to say, on these mus- 
ter grounds, when there was all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks sold, there were but few who ever got drunk, and 
if he did he was ostracised and called a drunkard. Then 
everybody drank more or less and thought no harm, 
and did none. Even good preachers would take their 
toddy but not to excess. In short, the people were 
temperate in all their habits in those days. We have, 
however, come upon a time in the history of our civili- 
zation when our temperaments are such that restraint 
of the law is necessary to keep us in line. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES— 
MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


RA only five years of age then, yet how vividly 
some of the passing events of that memorable 
period of our history, from 1856 to 1865, remain on 
my mind at this good day and year. 

In 1844 the Methodist Conference had met in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and upon the question of slavery the 
church had been rent asunder. The Northern branch 
holding that to own negroes and work them as slaves 
was a sin per se; the Southern branch contended that 
it was religion itself to own negroes as servants. From 
that date to the outbreak of the war in 1861 the breach 
widened. The Northern branch, through its ministry, 
was denouncing the South for holding on to slavery, and 
the Southern churches were lambasting the North for 
trying to take away their slaves which they called their 
property. At this time negroes were sold and traded 
as if they were so many mules or horses. Fiery speeches 
were made both in the North and the South by the 
politicians of the day. The rancor of the dispute be- 
came so great that it permeated every section of the 
country, so much so that the Southern states began to 
talk of a division of the states, or secession, and soon 
it happened. The Mason and Dixon line was the di- 
viding line between the North and the South. Fort 


Sumter, at Charleston, had fired on a United States 
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Naval vessel; the great struggle was on. North Caro- 
lina was slow to go out of the Union, but went. Then 
Rutherford County, including Burnt Chimneys, went, 
too, and its men and women were ready for the fray— 
drums beat, folk war songs were sung, and inflammatory 
speeches were made—speeches filled with fire and brim- 
stone. 

The Confederate States were organized and Jeft 
Davis elected president; Lincoln declared war on the 
Southland; and mobilization of the forces on both sides 
in all the country was in full swing. And to do its part 
Burnt Chimneys had its musters, its volunteers, and 
its mobilization; and the whole country was now in 
the throes of one of the bloodiest wars known in history. 
Now, Burnt Chimneys at this day was nothing but a 
wide place in the road at the forks of the Spartanburg 
and Shelby roads, but be it remembered that in the 
surrounding country for miles there were farms, both 
large and small, and the inhabitants were as patriotic 
and state-loving people as ever occupied the highlands 

_of Scotland or any other section upon the globe. For 
in and around the Muster Ground lived such families as 
| the Moores, the Kings, the Eaves, the McMahans, 
' the Webbs, the Groses, the McBrayers, the Goodes, 
‘the Bostics, the Alexanders, the Hills, the Hamricks, 
| the McDaniels, the Morrows, and the Harrills and 
‘Carpenters without number, all of whom went to make 
up the gatherings at the Muster Ground—Burnt Chim- 
neys. And such doings were going on all over the 
Southland in every state for there were muster grounds 
in every township, in every county, in every state. Thus 
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the network of raising and training the fighting machine 
of men and boys to meet the Northern foe, in that day 
called the Yankees; for it was Abraham Lincoln and 
the Yankees at that time and in this condition of heat 
and war-madness that the good people of Cool Spring 
Township and Burnt Chimneys Muster Ground, as well 
as in all the Southland, hated worse than did the French 
and the Allies hate the Germans in the World War of 
1914-18. So great was the excitement that neighbor- 
hood meetings were held and the matters and things 
discussed, and cussed, by the leading men and women 
of the community, and not only this community, but 
the thing had spread all over the Southland. At the 
corn-shuckings, the log-rollings, the wood-choppings, the 
quiltings, meeting houses and house-raisings, these 
things were discussed. Such was the sentiment of the 
communities all over the country in the early days of 
my boyhood, in 1856 and up to 1865. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE DINNER HORN AND OTHER FADS—1856-65 


{eue things that make the most lasting impressions 

on our minds are those imprinted when we are 
young. Before I was ten years old, well do I remember 
the glad sound of the dinner horn. The name of the 
thing suggests the object for which the horn was used, 
that is, when the men, boys and negroes were away from 
the farm house plowing, chopping, reaping the harvest 
or gathering the corn or other crops, at the noon hour 
the mother, cook or some servant about the house 
would take down the well-trusted dinner horn, which 
was made from a cow or an ox horn, and blow it with 
such force that the sound could be heard for a long 
way and especially by those in the field, or distant 
woods, who had been toiling from early dawn; for 
this was the signal for their toils to cease and all go 
to dinner. And at the same time the other horns in 
the community would begin to sound out the same glad 
tidings which made music for the boys and men to 
listen to. The men and boys would answer with “Aho! 
we are coming.’ The mules and horses knew its sound 
and its object so well that they, too, would neigh and 
bray their rejoicing at the first sound of the horn. And 
‘tis said that there was one old mule in the community 
that would not budge a step after the first toot of that 
horn. Be that as it may, soon the clank of the chains 
and the tramp of the horses and mules, and the whistle 
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and song of the men and boys as they rode up the way 
to the barn could be heard, all saying welcome to this 
glad hour of rest and refreshment, for dinner for both 
man and beast was on. For an hour or more the gee, 
haw ceased and there was quiet on the old farm. Dinner 
—the old banjo, fiddle and fife, Suwanee River, Old 
Black Joe, a song and a dance, and the rest is over. 
After this delightsome hour they again hie away to the 
fields to there remain at their labors till the call of the 
whippoorwill which began just as the nightfall begins 
to cover the earth with darkness. And this ended a 
day of labor and toil on the farm in the days of my 
boyhood in the 60’s. 

In these good old days a day’s work was from sun- 
rise till sunset, and even longer. And it was by this 
that our states and counties were made to prosper and 
the people made happy and contented. And it was so 
all over the Southland. But amid all this labor and 
toil there was music and song as well, but the sweetest 
of all was the sound of the blowing dinner horn. 

Just here I might say in closing that the men and 
boys would not only carry their one-horse plows and 
hoes to the field but their guns and pistols, too, not to 
kill folks, but a squirrel, rabbit, hawk or muskrat. These 
old fire arms were muzzle loaders but when in the hands 
of the young Nimrods of that day, a rabbit had no more 
chance of escape than a tallow rabbit would have in 
hades with an asbestos greyhound after him. These 
old horse-pistols, for that is what they were called, 
loaded at the muzzle just like a shot gun, and those 
boys and men could shoot and kill with them about 
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as good as they could with the shot gun. Those same 
old pistols were used for sometime in the War Between 
the States and especially by home guards, in hunting 
deserters and runaway negroes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE OLD COW BELLS—1856-65 


UR old plantation was situated about two miles 
from Forest City (then called Burnt Chimneys). 

We were surrounded by a goodly number of neighbors. 
John Watkins, one of our neighbors, usually called 
Uncle Johnny, was a man of very small stature, being 
about five feet high, a little stoop-shouldered, always 
wore beard all over his face, and talked through his 
nose with a kind of a whang toit. He was never known 
to make an affirmative statement, but it was always 


with Uncle Johnny, “well, it is probable,” or, “it might | 


be so.” But he was a good neighbor. His wife’s name 
was Julia. She was called Aunt Julia, and she was 


good, and could make the best potato puddings in the | 


world, and this pleased a boy as I was then of course. 
The “tater” (potato) pudding was a great dish at corn- 
shuckings, log rollings, and other community work, for 
such workings were common in those days, and Aunt 
Julia’s dinners were well known in the neighborhood. 
Other neighbors were Sallie Goode, Thomas Manning, 
A. H. McDaniel, the Tomses, the McMahans, and 
many others, all good and true people, and had their 
characteristics much on the order of the Watkinses. 
But I started out to write about the old cow bell, and 
now do not think for a moment that this was any part 
of the cow, but was very closely connected to the cow 
by a leather belt or collar which was buckled around 


- 
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the cow’s neck. To this collar was attached the bell 
which had a kind of steeple in the top of the bell and the 
leather strap or collar was drawn through this and the 
bell would drop down under the neck of the cow and 
swing back and forth as the cow walked along brows- 
ing over the field. The clapper or tongue as it swayed 
from side to side would strike inside of the bell and 
the sound could be heard sometimes quite a distance— 
ting, ting, a tingle-ling, a tinkle. 

In those old days of the cow bell all the farmers, both 
big and little, kept cows, sheep and hogs, and all ran 
out in the woods and the commons, especially so in 
the spring, summer and fall. There were no pastures 
but all the lands not fenced up for cultivation were 
used by the public as grazing grounds. Hence, the 
necessity for bells so that each farmer could keep track 
of the cows. I well remember our old cow bell and 
the old cow which wore it. She was a_ spotted 
cow with very large horns, and being the bell cow she 
seemed to delight in the distinction of being the leader 
and making the rest of the herd stand around or obey 
her orders in the march to the woods or commons in 
the early morning. For after the milking time in the 
morning not only the bell cow but the herd of each 
farmer in the settlement was turned out to graze. I 
now can see the march of our herd and “Old Lane” 
the bell cow, for that was her name, leading out and 
all the herd following, for the bell would tinkle-link, 
tinkle-ling, (each cow or yearling knew the sound of 
that old bell) as with stately steppings she would head 
her way to the woods or grazing grounds. ‘The rest 


oe 
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of the herd following along, some playing, some frol- 
icking, and others lowing, but yet the line of march was 
like a soldier to the beat of the drum. For the rattle 
of that old bell and their march was as majestic and 
rhythm-like as the tramp of the well-trained soldier 
as the leader wended her way to the woods or commons 
and it was music to that herd. So lined up they marched 
under the command of the old cow to the best grazing 
ground and spent the day in gathering food to satisfy 
their cowish appetite. The most interesting of this 
panorama was when the night fall came on, say about 
sunset; that gallant old leader would give the com- 
mand and the kettle-drum signal by shaking her head 
and the bell would tinkle-ling, tinkle-ling, the signal 
to go home, when she would head herself for the old 
cow pen which was near the barn. For every farmer 
had his barn and milking place—cow pen. Of course 
there was always some one on the lookout to see that 
the cows came home. Nothing in my mind today is 
more vivid than when the first sound of that tinkle- 
tinkle-ling of that old cow bell was heard in the evening, 
and the mooing of ‘‘Old Lane,” as she so majestically 
led her followers in kine to the old cow pen, there to be 
milked and housed for the night. At our home, while 
only five or six years old, I was the boy on duty to look 
out for the cows and see that they were in the pen 
before milking time. 

Now, this was long ago, back in the sixties, yet I 
remember how I loved that old cow, and I have tried, 
and am trying here, to give her credit for all her traits, 
as she has long since passed out and gone to the happy 
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grazing grounds from whence no bell cow ever re- 
turned. I hate to tell that she had some faults, but 
being her historian, I must tell the truth. For many a 
good man and woman have lived and died, and they, 
too, like “Old Lane,” had their faults. The true his- 
torian gives the bad as well as the good. Now “Old 
Lane” was a good old cow—she was good and would 
stand gently to be milked—that is when she wanted to, 
but if she didn’t all the milkers in the world would 
fail to get a drop from her, for she just would not 
stand. This was not all, for sometimes she would 
carry herself and the herd away to the woods, as we 
have seen, but when the nightfall came, “Old Lane’”’ 
would not come marching up, as we have noted, but 
would be hiding away somewhere in the woods, and not 
one sound of that bell could be heard, for well she knew 
if she was truant and stayed out late, that someone 
would be after her and her followers, and that some- 
one in this case was me, boy as I was. I had a 
faithful old dog; his name was ‘‘Watch.”’ Wherever 
I went, “Watch” was sure to go, and certainly so when 
I had to start after the cows. This I had to do when 
Old Lane decided to spend the night on the commons 
or in the woods. I only had to start out and say to 
“Watch,” “Let's go for ‘the cows.” Instantly Wie 
was up and with a bound and a bark, would frisk out 
in front of me, and in every direction, run, jump and 
bark and look up at me and in his dog language, say, 
“We'll get them,” and we did, “Watch” and I. For 
over the hills, hollows and dales, we would skip along, 
now and then, I would say to Watch, “Do you hear 
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the bell?’ If he did, he would reply with a howl or 
look of satisfaction, but if he did not, he would look at 
me, and in his way, that I understood, say “No,” put 
his nose to the ground and frisk around and off he 


_ would go, and for a time, it would seem he was gone, 


as well as the old bell cow. I would begin to despair 
and feel that the ‘“thobgoblins’’ would catch me, for 
oft I could not hear even the yelping of the dog. As 
you may surmise, it was now almost dark, and I per- 
haps a mile or two from home. But small as I was, I 
knew no such thing as to go back without the cows. 
At last I would hear the tinkling of that old bell, and 
the commanding bark of the faithful old dog, for he 
had found “‘Old Lane” and her herd. And well did she 
and all the rest know that ‘‘Watch” was now in com- 
mand, and not ‘Old Lane,” and that they must make 
their way to the old cow pen, or suffer the pain of his 
gnashing battery of teeth on their legs and tails. When 
I looked in the direction of the barking commander, 
I could see the cow procession coming, not in rank and 
file, and “Old Lane”’ leading, like she did when she 
brought the herd in on time. But must say poor “Old 
Lane” looked cowed—head down and her long tail 
swishing between her hind legs, showing that she knew 
that she had been truant in her failure to come and 
bring her herd to the cow pen on time. I was sorry 
for “Old Lane.” And her herd seemed to be in gloom 
for they and their leader had been arrested and brought 
to the pen of confinement for the night by the supreme 
commander of the canine tribe, the old watch dog. Lest 
I weary my readers, I shall have to bid “Old Lane” 
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and the cow bell good-bye, but can’t without saying, 
while “Old Lane”? had some faults, I admired her 
much, and I take it that her name was significant, for 
when in a herd of cattle, she was mistress, when it came 
to a fight. I can see her now as she would lower those 
shining big horns with nose to the ground and tail 
hoisted high in the air, bellowing like distant thunder, 
she would rush upon any foe, lock horns and with a 
rush of strength, shove and gore with those matchless 
horns till there was a lane clear through any herd of 
cattle she might meet on the grazing grounds or battle 
fields of the commons. In these maneuvers of strength 
and bravery that old bell would fairly sizzle with its 
tinkling. 

I know it is hard for the boys and girls of today to 
whet their imagination sharp enough to take in those 
things that existed at that time; but it is a fact, that 
there were in the woods and on the commons, then, all 
over this country and in all the Southland, thousands 
of cattle browsing and feeding. When they congre- 
gated as they often did, the tinkle of the hundreds of 
cow bells, and each with a different tone or ring, it was 
the kind of music never to be forgotten by those who 
heard it. 

I have often stood for hours and listened to the 
chime of those old bells as the sound would float out 
over hill and dale, when the scene was peaceful; but 
this was not always the case, for often the bell cow 
of one farmer would fall out with some other cow, 
like neighbors do some times, or some runt in the gang 
would start a row, and this would cause a stampede and 
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often a general fight, and the girls and boys who had 
been watching the cows and enjoying the music of the 
commingling of the bells, would begin to run and for the 
most part, they would climb trees, as there was danger 
now, for the beasts of the woods and commons were in 
mortal combat, and like all animal nature aroused, did 
not respect anybody or anything. I would climb a tree 
out of danger and watch the battle as it raged in all its 
fury. The clash and butting together of the horns, the 
mad bellowing of not only the cows, and yearlings, but 
the roaring bellow of the bulls and oxen, the shriek of 
the young and the hurt—and the deafening crash and 
tinkling of the cow bells, always made an impression 
on the young mind never to be forgotten. 

Things are different now, it’s the honk of the auto, 
the blaring of the whistles of the factories, the railroads 
and the crashing of the wrecks of the cars that greet 
our ears. But I must stop. Farewell, old cow bell; 
good-bye “Old Lane,” for you both had your day back 
in the sixties. But I will never forget either of you. 

In the evening of my life, the old cow bell is often 
ringing in my ears, bringing up the things of the past. 
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CHAPTER: V 
HAPPENINGS AT THE OLD MUSTER GROUND, 1862 


i the life of every one there are certain incidents 
being written upon the mind each day, from child- 
hood until the end of life. They never fade nor grow 
old. 
Today, as I think and try to live back in the sixties, 


‘the scenes and the faces of that day will not grow old. 


In July, 1862, as a boy of seven, I am again at the 
Muster Ground at Burnt Chimneys. And everybody 
for miles around are here too. Since the last gathering 
here, there has been great improvements, the old field 
pines have been trimmed up, the under brush cut out 
and a speaker’s stand built out of pine poles under a 
big oak tree and seats for the crowd around the 
stand made out of poles; that is, there were a few poles 
lying on the ground and others thrown across and here 
the people were expected to sit while the speaker told 
all about the war. There was fighting going on now. 
The Battle of Big Bethel had been fought, and Wyatt 
killed; the first North Carolinian, or Rebel, to give his 
life in behalf of States’ Rights and the Southern cause. 
There were other battles in Virginia along the Po- 
tomac and further on toward Washington. Excite- 
ment was running high. Rumor had it that the Yankees 
were running and Rebels winning! 

These reports from the front were being broadcast 
both over the North and the South, not by radios or 
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telephones, for we had none of these things then, but 
the news spread from one to another and by special 
couriers on horseback, riding day and night, from the 
seat of war. So at every gathering, at every muster 
ground, in all the states and in all the counties, both 
North and South, there were rumors of these things 
everywhere. And this day at Burnt Chimneys, we were 
to hear them straight from the great speaker, who was 
soon to take the stand and tell us all about it, and such 
things were happening everywhere. 

All at once there were yells and shouts from the 
crowds around the speaker’s stand. Everybody rose to 
their feet, and were looking and many of them running 
west up the big road toward Rutherfordton, or as it 
was then called Rutherford Town. There was a mighty 
“huzzaing” in that direction, for the speaker of the day, 
escorted by all the Rutherford Townites and a host of 


_ others from all upper Rutherford were coming. The 


procession met the runners from our place, -Burnt 
Chimneys; the hurrahs increased and the ‘“‘Rebel yells” 
were deafening. The dogs were barking, for all the 
settlement dogs, hounds and curs, were there. The in- 
coming procession was, for the most part, on horse- 
back, a few old-time carriages and in one of these was 
the speaker of the day. In front of this carriage as it 
moved toward us was a man riding a large gray horse 
carrying a flag; not the stars and stripes, but the bars 
and stripes. The procession stopped in front of the 
speaker’s stand. And into the air went one Rebel yell 
after another which floated out over the hills and dales 
around the old muster ground. That grand old band, 
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composed of the Burnt Chimneys Grays, with their old 
drum, and fife, a flute and a fiddle or two, touched the 
notes of that now famous old war song, “‘I’ll take my 
stand in Dixie Land, Look a-way, Look a-way, I’ll live 
and Die in Dixie Land, Look a-way, Look a-way,” ete. 

It died away and there was quiet, for the speaker of 
the hour was ascending the stand and as he made his 
bow, there were other Rebel yells heard and the speak- 
ing was on. 

Now, I did not care for the speaking, I wanted to 
look around. Boys do, you know, when they go to big 
gatherings and this was an exceptional one, for there 
were the most folks there, I had ever seen. Uncle 
Johnny Watkins and Aunt Julia and their children were 
there. They had two children, one boy, Thos. Jefferson, 
and one girl, Mattie. Mattie was the oldest of the two 
and was almost grown. She was wearing long dresses. In 
the sixties it was the custom for the girls to go into long 
dresses at from ten to twelve, but now they go into 
short ones from two to forty. Mattie was fourteen. 
And it was said that she had a beau, but Aunt Julia and 
Tom said it was not so. We called Thos. Jefferson 
Tom, for short. And Tom said, “No, Mat ain’t got 
no beau. Bill Sniffles does come to our house Sunday 
evenings, but he talks to Pa about calves, cows and 
planting corn and things. But I did see him last Sun- 
day looking at Mat, for she was all dressed up and 
come right out on the porch where Bill and Pa were sit- 
ting and looked at Bill and sorter laughed, she did. Bill 
smiled and looked at Mat and took off his hat. I could 
see he swallowed kinder hard and tried to spit out on 
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the ground, but it went on the porch floor; and he said, 
‘och-O!’ and got up and rubbed it off with his foot.” 
Now I guess this is so for Tom told it to me while we 
were walking over the muster ground and Tom never 
did lie to me. Tom was about five or six years old and 
boys know lots about courting, dogs, and things at 
this age. I did and so did Tom. We had stopped 
right in the road just below where the speaking was 
going on. That is, in the old Shelby road about where 
the square in Forest City now ends. Tom, after he 
had told me about Mat’s beau, or rather that she didn’t 
have a beau, looked down this road and saw Dixie, that 
was Tom’s old dog, trotting off down that road, head 
up and looking at something. Tom said, ‘‘What’s that 
down ‘yander’?” I looked, I did and right about a 
hundred yards down that road was a crowd of men 
and some women, horses, wagons, dogs and a few 
children. They were all huddled together. Most 
of them were looking toward the speaker’s stand, like 
they were trying to hear the speech but they did not 
go up close. Tom said, “Less go down there,” and 
we did, Tom and I and Dixie. We had not reached 
them, when out came a big old yellow cur dog with his 
bristles up and tail curled and growling and “kinder” 
barking. Tom said, “Less go back,’’ but we couldn’t, 
for that old dog was almost on us. Old Dixie was 
standing right between us and had his bristles up, wasn’t 
barking but was growling like a mad hyena. Tom and 
I caught him by the collar, but Dixie was not trying to 
run at the other dog, but was standing by his guns, for 
he never moved, but the way he growled and looked 
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at that old yellow dog, must have scared old yellow, 
for he stopped. All the crowd down on the east end 
was now watching the dogs, Tom and me. 

A big, burly looking boy, or man, stepped out in 
front of the crowd down the road and walked up the 
road toward us after his old yellow dog and called out, 
“Yank, Yank,”’ for that was the name of this old yellow 
dog and the dog belonged to that fellow. His name 
was Sid Gitsum. Now Sid Gitsum was about twenty- 
one years old, had some white looking fine beard all 
over his face about two or three inches long. It was 
not even for some places was longer than others and 
thin in spots and thick in spots and around his mouth 
it was reddish or yellow. Sid chewed tobacco and this 
fine “fuzz” or hair was tinged with the juice from the 
tobacco, making it about the same color as his dog’s 
hair. As he and that old yellow dog of his looked at 
Dixie, Tom and me, he looked hideous to me then and 
his picture would look the same to me now. Now Tom 
and I could not move a peg as we had hold of Dixie’s 
collar. Dixie would not move, only looked at them and 
continued to growl so hideously that I thought old 
“Yank” was scared, and do now, for he raised his head a 
little higher but didn’t bark or growl much, but just 
yawned out some kind of lonesome sound like a yawn of 
a tired man behind the p!ow handles on a hot summer 
day in the late afternoon. I thought he was scared and 
Tom did for he said so. And then it was that Sid Gitsum 
flashed his eyes at Tom and said: ‘You little ‘Rebel,’ 
my Yank dog can whip any old Rebel dog on Burnt 
Chimneys Muster Ground; and I can whip any Rebel 
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up yonder in that crowd, all by myself.” I replied, ““You 
can’t, you old Union Scallawag, for me and Tom were 
up there just now and we saw William Buster up 
there and you can’t whip him.’ Tom said, ‘No, 
you can’t. My dog, Dixie, can whip your Yellow 
Yank, that’s what he can do.” I said, ““You can’t whip 
nothing, for you are afraid, just like your old yellow 
Yank dog, he’s scared now, don’t you see him trem- 
bling ?”? He wasn’t, but I wanted to make Sid think so. 
But that old yellow was not scared, but he just did not 
care to jump on old Dixie. There is something even in 
dogology that each understands. Old Yellow could 
tell from the steady look of old Dixie that if he jumped 
on him he would have a hard fight. Dixie was not a 
high dog, but was as the old folks used to say, ‘‘built 
from the ground up,” short legs, heavy body, big head 
and the most powerful jaw I ever saw on any dog, and 
very square mouth but rather broad. If he ever got 
a good hold on anything he would never turn loose. 
Old Yank was of a different type. He was high, had 
long legs, slim body, active and very lithe. We liked to 
call him “Old Yellow” because it made Sid madder 
every time we called his dog yellow. Sid was a Union 
Scallawag and liked Yankees and had named his dog 
Yank for that very reason. Some one of the boys about 
the speaker’s stand must have seen me and Tom down 
on the east road and saw that there was going to be 
a dog fight for all boys in those days loved to see dogs 
fight. It was but a short time till this news spread all 
around over Burnt Chimneys Muster Ground, for there 
came a crowd of ‘Rebel boys from up toward the speak- 
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ing and from the south end where there was an old 
pear tree, and the pears were ripe and good; another 
and bigger bunch than that crowd from the west of the 
speaker’s stand, came. They all circled around Tom 
and me and Dixie, except toward the Shelby road, where 
they left a space, making a half moon figure. 

Right in the middle of that road and about ten feet 
from Dixie, Tom and me, stood Sid and his old yellow 
Yank dog. The boys came running, some yelling, ‘“‘Let 
’em fight,” for they knew from the position of Dixie and 
Yellow that there was about to be a dog fight. Some 
of the boys were singing, “‘I’ll take my stand in Dixie 
Land, I'll live and die in Dixie, Look a-way, Look a- 
way,” and some hollering, ‘Hurrah for Jeft Davis, Lee 
and jackson,” and saying the Rebels had whipped the 
Yankees, and they were running back to their homes for 
the speaker had just said so. Some of the little boys 
and the men from the east behind Sid and Old Yellow 
were coming up, too, and they said, “It’s not so, the 
Yankees have whipped, for Sid’s daddy said so.’’ And 
some of those boys on the east end began to try to sing 
Yankee Doodle. This amused Sid and he actually 
yelled, “Hurrah for Lincoln and Rosecrans.’ At this 
our boys all got angry and said, “Shut up, you Yankee 
Scallawag.” ‘This made Sid mad again and he said, 
“Turn that old bench-leg dog loose and my Yank will 
eat him up.” Poor Tom now turned pale and looked 
up at me and said, “Must I?” And I said, “Let him 
go,” and Tom did. Old Dixie was on old Yellow be- 
fore you could say scat. Old Yellow began to play 
tactics, by running out of Dixie’s way but old Dixie soon 
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had him down and all the boys from the South and the 
West were hollering, ‘“Go for him, Dixie!’ Old Dixie 
was over him and around and after him for at one 
stage of the battle old Yank ran back toward Sid. And 
the boys said, “Dixie has whipped the Yankee, I told you 
so; I told you so.” But bye and bye old Dixie began 
to grow faint and tired and old Yellow had been dodg- 
ing and apparently playing the part of the coward, but 
I must say he was not. I did then, and do to this day, 
admire the brave in either man or beast, whether we 
like them or not. Tom and I did not like Yellow but 
he was brave and a good fighter. Tom, pale and quiy- 
ering all over and it was not cold either, looked up at 
me and said, ‘“‘Dixie couldn’t get his hold,” for old Yel- 
low would twist and squirm so that Dixie could not get 
him by the throat for if he had, Dixie would have never 
turned loose. Dixie was beaten in the fight for old 
Yellow was too much for him. Our boys “kinder” quit 
- hollering so much but Sid and his crowd grew vociferous. 
Just at this stage of the dog fight, up stepped William 
Buster, he, too, as well as Sid Gitsum, was about six 
feet tall, broad shouldered, trim limbs, big hands and 
feet, slick shaved, except a short, stiff beard on the 
upper lip, and about the same growth of beard ran from 
the under lip in the center of the chin and about half- 
inch wide to the lower end or point of the chin and here 
it was trimmed to a sharp point or goatee. I think 
they then called it goatee. William had large, blue, 
or gray eyes, rather big nose, hair not black, rather dark 
and straight, trimmed all the way around, even around 
the ears and then coming down a bit and back up till it 
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tapered out at the temples. Parted, not in the middle, 
but en one side. He had dark skin, a little tinged with 
the brown and red enough to show that there was vi- 
tality plenty and to spare in this piece of humanity. He 
had a deep toned voice, and could with but little effort 
be heard at a great distance when he spoke. You would 
think he was angry sometimes when he was not, but he 
looked so when he and a great crowd from the speak- 
er’s stand came running up to where Tom, I and Dixie 
were standing. The dogs had been parted—the fight 
was over and Dixie was overpowered by Old Yellow. 
Tom and I[ again had Dixie by the collar and he was 
panting, tongue out, and bloody, but Dixie was not 
scared a bit, Tom said, but was tired, that was all. 
Old Yank was panting, too. Sid was holding him now. 
And his head was bloody, as well as Dixie’s and his 
tongue was hanging out further than Dixie’s was. Sid 
called some one to take Yank back to the wagon and 
some one came and got old Yank. Tom said, ‘‘Go, old 
Yellow.” This seemed to make Sid angrier than ever, 
for he jumped just as high as he could and said some 
bad words, for this is the way Tom said it. Now Tom 
did not know any “‘cuss” words, for Uncle Johnny and 
Aunt Julia had taught Tom never to say bad words. 
But Sid was not only saying bad words but he was curs- 
ing and saying it loud, for everybody from the speak- 
er’s stand and from down the road, too, were gathering 
around us. ‘The speaking was over, and they had heard 
Sid cursing and most of them heard him say he could 
whip any d d man on the Muster Ground. For he 
said it as loud as he could and looked mad and was 
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foaming at the mouth so that some of that old tobacco 
colored beard was white with foam. Some of his crowd 
said he could do it. That is, some of Sid’s crowd. 
Now, before and during the War Between the States, 
there were some few people and many of them good 
people, too, who were against Secession, or as they said 
going out of the Union. Their number was very few 
in the South and certainly so in Burnt Chimneys. Those 
against Secession were called Unionists and, by many, 
Union Scallawags. The Secessionists were called Reb- 
els, meaning one who rebels against his government. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is treason and punish- 
able by death. But the real question between the states 
in this war was a question of States’ Rights. That is 
to say, did the people of the individual states have the 
right, under the constitution of the United States, to 
own slaves and treat them as personal property, or 
chattels? It would seem from the Dred Scott case, 
tried in United States court, long before the war, that 
they did have, and this was the position taken by the 
Secessionists, or rebels. 

The Unionists thought differently and so argued the 
question and often those arguments among neighbors 
were very heated and sometimes brought on a fight. 

Now, Sid and his little crowd down the Shelby road 
belonged to the Unionist crowd. And it was said that 
they ae come from the mountains over in Western 
North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee, some of them, 
at least, for there were Unionists in those parts. But 
Sid himself, his father and many others of his crowd 
lived in Rutherford County, North Carolina, on Cherry 
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Mountain, which was not very far from Burnt Chim- 
neys Muster Ground. Somebody said that Sid and his 
crowd had come to the Muster Ground that day, not 
to hear the speaking, but to prevent any speech from 
being made and to run away not only the speaker, but 
alt the Rebels who met there that day. Sid had got a 
lot of the other mountaineers to come with him for that 
purpose, and had written letters to lots of the men 
in the far off mountains to be at the speaking, for there 
was going to be a hot time at the old Muster Ground, 
July 25, 1862, for he was going to break up the speak- 
ing and the muster and run all the Rebels back home 
and make them stay in the Union. 

But ! suppose Sid did not know just what to do, when 
he saw such a big crowd of Rebels up at the speaker’s 
stand and heard them hollering and the old fife, flute 
and drum and saw that flag of the Bars and Stripes 
fluttering in the air. 

I think this must have been the reason Sid and his 
crowd had stopped down the road and was just looking 
and waiting to get a chance to “‘scrap’’ some one if they 
came down his way. When his old yellow dog saw me, 
Tom and Dixie coming toward them Sid thought this 
was his chance to start a dog fight. Then he could get 
to whip somebody and the rest would run, that is what 
Sid thought because Tom said it was, and Tom was 
always right. 

So far Sid had succeeded for he had got the dogs to 
fight and his old Yellow had whipped Dixie. And there, 
right in the middle of the road, where the dogs had their 
fight, and surrounded by all the folks that had come to 
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Burnt Chimneys that day, both Rebels and Unionists, 
stood Sid, jumping up and down saying that he could 
whip any feather-leg Rebel on the ground. And in 
the presence of William Buster, too. Tom and I both 
at the same time said, ‘““No you can’t for here is William 
Buster and he can throw you a mile high and break 
your old Yellow Scalawag neck.” 

And would you ever have thought it, but Sid said, 
“Let him come” (that surprised me and Tom) and 
made a start as tho’ he was coming on William. For 
the first time, William Buster spoke in his quiet way, . 
but that big voice was heard by all the crowd and this 
is what he said: ‘Don’t you come on me you yellow 
Yankee Scallawag. You and your gang leave this Mus- 
ter Ground right now or I will have to twist that yellow 
neck of yours and throw you so high into the air that 
when you light it will break it.” Sid jumped at Wil- 
liam with his fist raised in the air, and struck at him, but 
didn’t hit him, but did knock William’s gray Rebel cap 
off. He had struck so hard that he went on past Wil- 
liam, but whirled around and made for William again, 
and this time had both of his fists up in the air and was 
cursing. William didn’t do a thing but stand and look 
at him coming on and just said, ‘““Look out, Mister, you 
have got the wrong sow by the ear.” Sid made a wild 
jump and came like a flash at William, still cursing and 
foaming at the mouth. Just as he got to him, William 
raised his right hand and it open. His fist wasn’t 
doubled up. He slapped Sid on the jaw and sent him 
ten feet spinning ’round and ’round and staggering like 
a drunken man. Now if you ever heard a Rebel yell 
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it was at this time, for all the Rebels thought Sid was 
done for. Ina minute Sid rubbed his jaw—the crowd 
was still hollering and laughing at Sid, for his jaw 
looked red as blood, but he made another dive at Wil- 
liam and tried to close with him, but Big Bill, as Tom 
called William, caught Sid by the gable end of his 
breeches, just about where Sid would sit down on them 
when he did sit down, but he could not now for Big 
Bill had his breeches all gathered up in his big hand 
and with his other hand he had Sid by the collar just at 
the back of the nape of his neck and was swinging him 
around and around over his head. ‘The crowd was 
yelling. Tom said, “Uncle Bill,’ for Tom called him 
uncle sometimes, “‘throw him a mile and break his 
neck.”’ Big Bill replied, ‘““‘Well, Tom, I will,’ and he 
did. He whirled him around a few times and gave him 
a big swing and threw him clear over in that crowd of 
Unionists. Sid and Sid’s daddy and all of the Union- 
ists down on the east end, began to run and their 
wagons and horses, dogs and all were running, for 
. while the ‘ight was going on Sid’s father or some of 
their crowd had hitched up the horses and now all were 
running away. After the yelling of the Rebels ceased, 
the old Muster Ground was quiet. So ended the day 
up to the noon hour at the old Muster Ground. 

Just as the crowd began to quiet down and talk about 
the things that had happened, Aunt Julia and Uncle 
Johnny found me and Tom and Dixie. Aunt Julia said, 
“Why, bless my life, Tommie,” for she called Thomas 
Jefferson, Tommie, and we all just called him Tom, 
you know, ‘“‘where have you been all this good day? 
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Me and Pa have been looking all over the crowd for 
you and thought you were lost, haven’t we, Pa?” For 
that is what she called Uncle Johnny. There were 
other mothers looking for their boys that day, for they 
were scattered all over the muster ground. Now that 
the speaking was over the folks scattered and were 
walking about and talking, as well as the boys and girls. 
Just as we were talking to Aunt Julia and Uncle John- 
ny, Bill Snittles and Mattie passed us, and were walking 
just as close together as they could. And, Mat, for 
that is what Tom called her, was laughing right out 
loud and Bill, he was just stepping high like, you know, 
and looking right down at Mat same as if there were 
no one else on the grounds, but them. That is the way 
they were doing for Tom said they were and they were. 
Tom and I now started to take in what was going on 
around the grounds and right ahead of us, up under a 
big old oak tree, stood that same old big wagon with 
the old woman sitting in the rear end and had her 
cider, cakes and brandy, same as she had at the muster 
a year ago, and was smoking that same old pipe and 
selling things just like she did then. I told. Tom: she 
was here before, for Tom wasn’t. We wondered if she 
just stayed here all the time, but she didn’t. | 

All was now in a general mix-up... Everybody 
was talking with everybody else, just like folks do at 
such places and times, you know. Right out in the 
thickest of the crowd stood William Buster, and just a 
few yards from me and Tom. He had his hat (no 
it was his Rebel cap), off, in his hand and was “kinder” 
looking down like and had a big smile on his face and 
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looked like he was listening to some one talking, and 
me and Tom began to rush thru the crowd to get where 
he was, for we had not seen him since he threw Sid Git- 
sum away. For that is the way Tom said he did Sid, 
and it was. Just as we got close up to him Tom said, 
“Look, if ‘yander’ ain’t Annie Lightfoot and she is 
talking to Uncle Bill,” and she was and laughing till the 
tears were running down her pretty face. 

Now Annie and William Buster had been sweet- 
hearts for ten years or more, so Tom said, and it was 
so, for Aunt Julia and Uncle Johnny said it was so, or 
rather Uncle Johnny said through his nose, ‘Well, 
probably it is so, or it may be so.” Uncle Johnny 
never was positive about anything. Anyway, it was 
generally said in the community that Annie Lightfoot 
and William had “split up.”” This is what they called 
it in those days, when young people who had been court- 
ing for a time quit, folks said they split up. 

Now, if you know what that means, that is what they 
had done, for they had not spoken for several months 
for Aunt Julia said they hadn’t. Aunt Julia and Tom 
both said they had fallen out about the war, and split 
up for good. 

Annie Lightfoot was a Secessionist or Rebel of the 
very strongest kind. Annie’s Pa owned lots of negroes, 
and most of this kind of folks in the south were strong 
for the war and hated Yankees. William Buster had, 
for some time, been, as the old: folks said; on the fence, 
and it’ was this that he and Annie were talking about 
when they had split up. Annie told him never to come 
to her home again, and he didn’t. The first time they 
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had met was at the Muster Ground, on the day of the 
speaking and dog fight. The same day that William 
Buster had thrown Sid away. 

Annie Lightfoot, as we have seen, was a Rebel, Se- 
cessionist and a Confederate. She had an old servant 
whose name was Charles. This was her old negro slave 
who cared for Annie’s riding horses, drove her carriage 
about the country when she wanted to ride in the car- 
riage and when she wanted to ride horse back, Charles 
would put the saddle on one of the horses and lead him 
up for Annie to mount. Then Charles would mount 
another horse and ride along behind, so that if anything 
should happen to Annie or the horse, he was on 
hand to look after things. When she would want to 
dismount, Charles was there to hold the horse and car- 
ry him to the stable or hitching post and wait till Annie 
was ready to go again. 

On this July day, 1862, Annie decided to ride horse- 
back to the Muster Ground. And of course, old Charles 
had the gay steed ready and waiting for her. Soon they 
were on their way to the grounds. When she arrived 
old Charles was there to take the horse. Annie with 
some friends of the upper strata of society moved away 
to the speaker’s stand and there remained to hear the 
speech and wave her handkerchief and cheer for the 
Confederate or Rebel cause. But, like other folks, 
after speaking was over, was attracted to the crowd 
around William Buster and accordingly made her way 
down that way. Before she got there some one told 
her that William Buster was the grandest Rebel on 
the Muster Ground, for he had just then whipped 
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one Union Scallawag and run all the rest off the grounds. 
Annie didn’t do a thing but just raise that lily white 
hand and handkerchief and shout, “Hurrah for Wil- 
liam Buster!’’ and made a bee-line through that crowd 
till she was standing right up close to him and just as 
me and Tom got there, she was saying something— 
Tom said she said, “she wanted to get down on her 
knees to him and thank him for what he had done that 
day,” and was begging his pardon for telling him he 
could not come to her home any more. Tom said she was 
and she was. And if they ever had a split-up, as folks 
said, it seemed now that they were going to split down 
or back, Tom said they would, and they did. 

Now, Annie Lightfoot was one of the most hand-. 
some of the Southern beauties of that day—rather tall, 
about five feet eleven, s!ender, but muscular and active. 
It was said that Annie could spring from the ground 
to her side saddle on a horse sixteen hands high. I have 
said side saddle, for in those days ladies only rode side 
saddles. But now they ride astride, but Annie didn’t— 
Some difference, then and now? 

Now the sound of the drum and fife was heard again 
and the muster was in progress, Captain somebody 
was calling out the hgures and giving commands. There 
was a step, step, for they were now passing down the 
road toward the east end of the grounds and right in 
the middle of the Shelby road, to the very spot where 
the dogs had fought and William Buster had thrown 
Sid Gitsum out of the country, when the Captain said 
‘Halt!’ and the marchers stopped stark still, standing 
erect, all dressed in the Rebel gray, coats, caps, and all. 
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The officer then walked along beside the line and said, 
“Right face.” All turned and looked square at the 
captain. He said something and each soldier dropped, 
not his gun, but his spear or pike, down by his side. The 
command was given “‘Shoulder arms”’ and those spears, 
or pikes, went back on the men’s shoulders. And then 
it was “Right about face; march.’”’ And the step, step, 
step again off up the road toward Rutherford Town, but 
stopped in front of the speaker’s stand. Now I have 
said that they did not have guns for their drill. While 
writing this part of these stories, I saw my friend, K. 
J. Carpenter who was in Co. “I”’ Fifteenth North Caro- 
lina Regiment, and he said they first drilled not with 
guns, but with sticks or spears and made something like 
this—stick of hard wood polished about an inch and 
a half thick but round. On one end was a disc spear, 
with a shank fastened in a socket in one end of the stick. 
This spear and disc was made of steel and had a keen 
edge and point. On the other end of the stick or javelin, 
was a kind of a hook, much in the shape of a briar hook, 
and it, too, was sharp and my friend said they were 
called Confederate ‘‘pikes” and that the boys said they 
would ‘“‘cut goin’ and a comin’.” There were but few 
guns in the South at the outbreak of the war. But they 
did have the fighting blood of the Romans and showed 
it on the field of battle. . 

But the marching had stopped. The command given 
to disband, and the soldiers are going home and so are 
Tom and me. 

I have referred to the speaker of the day but have 
not given his name and will not, but everybody goes to 
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Asheville, N. C., which is in the land of the sky, if they 
do not they should, for here is one of the beauty spots 
of the United States. Now, when you go, for you will 
some day, and when you get to Pack Square in the city, 
just look on the base of a granite shaft and behold, the 
name of the speaker of the day. In the sixties he was 
first in the hearts of the people; his memory is sacred 
to them today. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHARACTERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE TIMES; 1862-65 


4 bemiaak history of any country where there are large 
towns and cities, is for the most part the history of 
some of the leading individuals of that town or city and 
this is true of the rural districts, while it may not be 
a city or even a small town there must be some place 
for history-making, and we have chosen, as al- 
ready appears, Burnt Chimneys. Today it is one of 
the growing cities of the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina, situated about 75 miles west of Charlotte 
and 48 miles east of Asheville, in Rutherford County 
and about 6 miles east of Rutherfordton, the county 
seat. 

Rutherford County includes good farming lands 
having a variety of soil. The eastern half or rather 
the southeastern half, is level, broken with a few hills | 
and hollows. The northeast and western parts of the | 
county is mountainous and in this group is included \ 
the now famous Chimney Rock Mountain about | 
26 miles west of Burnt Chimneys, now the thriving town 
of Forest City. The lower end of the county was, be- 
fore the War Between the States, more populous than 
the western and the best farming section in the county. 
Burnt Chimneys, now Forest City, was about the center 
of the population for the whole county and is in fact, 
so today. That, together with the fact that the lower 
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end including Burnt Chimneys Muster Ground, was 
the hot-bed of Secession and the western part of the 
Unionists, it would naturally follow that Burnt Chim- 
neys, in the sixties, would be the place for a Rebel 
muster ground in the county. 

As an evidence of these things, the records bear us out 
in the statement that the first company to leave this 
county in sixty-one was mustered in at Burnt Chimneys 
and right on the spot I have set out in the foregoing 
chapters. 

Captain H. D. Lee’s company was the first, and if 
I am not mistaken, Captain Champ Davis’ company 


| was the next and then J. B. Eaves’ and perhaps other 


companies, but Lee’s was the first and was rendezvoused 


/or mustered in at Burnt Chimneys. ‘This being so, then 


/ Burnt Chimneys is hallowed ground, for it was here 


much was done in inciting public sentiment to exert 
itself in preparing for one of the bloodiest wars on rec- 
ord. And Forest City can today boast of her sacred 
muster ground, upon which the city’s foundation is now 
laid. 

But enough of this, and to the characters I have set 
out heretofore and others I will describe hereafter. 
My intention is not to write a fictitious novel, but a 
romance, interwoven with the history of the War Be- 
tween the States, and in doing this there will be charac- 
ters, as we have already seen, but do not for a moment 
take them as being fictitious, but real persons who exist- 
ed at the times and places mentioned. It is true that I 
have given fictitious names to some of the characters 
and may to others, but the characters were real persons 
as I saw them in my boyhood days. 
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The word pictures I have made of each and those 
that may follow, are not over or underdrawn but as I 
saw them then. 

With this brief statement of history, I beg to again 
call up Annie Lightfoot and to say Annie was a real 
full-blooded Southerner and typical of the Southern 
aristocracy. She had the movement, the look, the walk, 
the beauty, the modest demeanor and air of the best 
type of the Southern lady, before and during the War 
Between the States. She had big blue or rather hazel 
eyes, very fair skin, dark and long wavy hair, which us- 
ually hung down her neck in long flowing strands, ‘‘kind- 
er curly, 

When she smiled those eyes would have a liquid and 
bewitching charm; but when ruffled or angered they 
would flash that Southern fire of resentment and hate. 
This was sometimes seen when her ambitions as a Rebel 
were assailed. 

She was the daughter of James Lightfoot, who, it 
was said, was in the battle of Kings Mountain during 
the revolution between the Colonies and the Crown of 
England. Be that as it may, she had the spirit that goes 
to make up real womanhood of any time. Her father’s 
home was on Second Broad river and about two miles 
east of Burnt Chimneys (Forest City). 

Well do I remember this old homestead. It was a 
large farm house, situated on a hill, overlooking the 
creek andriver. Large rooms, both up and down stairs 
and wide fire places. Especially was this true of the 
one in the front, or reception room. It must have 
been seven to eight feet wide and when well filled with 
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wood (for they only used wood in those days, for both 
cooking and heating) it looked much like a common 
one-horse load of wood, sometimes, seen on our streets 
today for sale. At least, I think, it would have taken 
a quarter of a cord of wood to make one good fire. But 
when on, and burning, would last for the night. 

It was in this room where the guests at any function 
were received. Here Annie always headed the receiv- 
ing line. And here it was, too, that William Buster 
spent many evenings paying court to Annie. The kitch- 
en, that is cooking and dining room, was about ten paces 
away from this big house, as it was called then. There 
were other and smaller houses near the kitchen, called 
the negro houses. There the servants, or slaves, as 
they were then called, were housed and fed. 

They were not allowed to leave the place without 
orders from the master or mistress, called by the slaves, 
“Masser and Missus.”’ Often there was an overseer 
to direct the movements of the slaves. But at Annie’s 
home this authority was delegated to old Charles, her 
butler, bodyguard and hostler. Old Charles was a 
regular “‘handy-andy” at anything. He was a medium 
sized man, about five feet, seven, weighing about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Not real black, but rather 
a dark ginger cake colored skin. Hair jet black and 
kinky and he always kept it combed and brushed till it 
was as slick and black as a new polished shoe. This he 
did always when it was his turn to appear with or near 
Annie in the hall or door of the reception room, to 
take cloaks and hats and put them in their place. Charles 
was always good and smiling, but at his best on these 
occasions. 
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Annie always had Charles to dress in his best for 
these functions and the uniform seemed to put Charles 
on his mettle. Alfonso or Prince Albert, had they 
been present on any of those occasions, would have 
been embarrassed at the politeness of this old negro 
Charles. Next to Charles, in polite service was Charles’ 
wife, Rena. She was Annie’s maid. She, it was, who 
looked after Annie’s every want. She would dress her 
for breakfast, dress her for dinner and for supper and 
then for the dance or any other function that might be 
coming on. When Charles would bring out the carriage 
to take Annie for a drive or to go visiting or on a jour- 
ney, Rena was always on hand and went wherever Annie 
went, to look out and care for her. As Rena would say, 
“‘Lawze, I’se has ta go whar eber dat chile goes ta take 
care ob hur,” and this fidelity was not faked or a put-on, 
but both Charles and Rena in their service, meant all 
they said and more. There were thousands of other 
Charles, Renas and Annies scattered over the Southland 
in the days of my boyhood back in the sixties. Not all the 
slaves in the south were treated as were Charles and 
Rena, but there were thousands of them that received 
the same kind of treatment all over the South. There 
was another class who did the coarser and harder work 
on the farms, under the orders of the overseer or fore- 
man, many of whom were semi-barbarians, who were 
just recently brought from the jungles of Africa and 
sold by the Yankee traders to the Southern planters. 
This class had naturally to be civilized and taught to 
work. And it was the business of the overseers or 
foremen on these plantations or negro quarters, as 
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they were sometimes called, to look after their training. 

Some of these overseers were harsh and sometimes 
cruel, but such treatment was necessary to the civiliz- 
ing and training of these people. In the worst cases, 
the treatment was no doubt better than they had been 
used to in their own native land; for many of them 
came from that section of Africa, where cannibalism 
was practiced among many of the tribes. That is, they 


would kill and eat each other. There was an instance | 


‘in our neighborhood in the sixties where an old African 
negro woman attempted to kill and eat a white child. 
She had prepared a caldron of boiling water, in her 
cabin one night and was attempting to steal a baby from 
her mistress’ room when she was detected and punished 
for her crime, thus showing that she still longed for 
the human “flesh” pots of ancient Africa. 

Now, of course, from this and many other acts of 
barbarity, those people were inclined to do, it can be 
seen what their new masters and their overseers had to 
contend with in their work of civilizing and training. 
Hard and cruel as it may seem now to think of these 
things, yet by this civilizing and training the barbarians 
direct from Africa were made to become good servants 
like Charles and Rena. And the negro race of the 
South today are their descendants and for the most 
part are highly cultivated and civilized especially so 
when you compare them to the natives of Africa even 
today. 

So, this so-called inhuman treatment of the Southern| 
planter and overseer was for that race, no doubt but | 


a blessing in disguise. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SERVITUDE IN THE SOUTH—1856 TO 1865 


i be order to know the history of any certain period of 
any people or section of country, we must know the 
individuals, their customs, habits and thoughts. And 
by these we can determine the conditions of things 
existing at that certain period. 

For this purpose, and this alone, we have introduced 
several characters into these writings, from whose 
traits, habits, words and thoughts we are enabled to 
judge the conditions existing before and during the War 
Between the States, not only in the Southland but the 
North as well. 

Now, Charles and Rena were of the colored or negro 
race and are typical of the best of their kind in the 
South at the date we are writing about; until they were 
disturbed by outside forces, this class was satisfied and 
contented with their lot, though in a state of servitude. 

Sometime before and during the war there were cer- 
tain agencies at work to dissatisfy the negroes, in their 
condition. It is said at that time there was an agency 
of Northern Abolitionists, and possibly some locals who 
were endeavoring to teach the negroes that they should 

pbe free as well as the white man. At about this time 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written by a Northern lady, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, which was enough to 
make the Devil fight his mother if he has one. It was 
a tirade on the South, alleging cruelty and mistreatment 
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of the negroes by their masters and overseers. There 
was a semblance of truth in the book, but the fatal mis- 
take of the writer was that she took the cruel masters, 
made demons out of them in her book, but gave no 
credit for the good that had been done the race, nor for 
the thousands of slaves who were contented and happy. 
If I were to take the extremes of New York and only 
paint the criminal characters, I could make it appear 
that all the people of New York should be hanged, for 
there are hangings and justly so, in New York and 
some of the people who committed hanging crimes, lived 
in New York and were hanged for murder, or other 
capital crimes. Therefore all the people who lived in 
New York should be hanged because some criminals 
lived there and were hanged. 

Now, this was the theory of her work and coming 
at the time it did it had a great deal to do in arousing 
the passions, sympathy and fighting spirit both in the 
North and South. 

Of course there were good and bad masters of slaves 
in the South, but we are proud to say that the good 
predominated as much in favor of the good masters as 
the good people of New York predominate over the 
bad. 

Her book was circulated all over the North and 
many copies of it found readers in the South. In the 
North it aroused great sympathy for the negroes of 
the Southland. In the South, for the most part, it cre- 
ated more enmity and hate toward the North. But 
there was an element in the South which rather enjoyed 
reading this book. For the most part they were very 
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good substantial people, but did not own any slaves 
and were often ostracised by slave owners. For this 
reason they would like to have seen the slaves freed so 
that the masters would have to work, as they said, as 
well as they did. 

Now, Bill Sniffles was of this class, and often in his 
talks with Uncle Johnny would say he believed the ne- 
groes should be set free, but Uncle Johnny was not 
greatly in sympathy with that theory, and would say, 
“Well, probably it might be right or it might not” for as 
you know he never affirmed anything. But Mat was in 
favor of holding on to the negroes, for while Uncle 
Johnny did not have any negroes Mat’s grandma owned 
slaves and Mat said some day she would own one, 
for granny was going to give her one. Tom said Mat 
said this and that she told Bill Sniffles so last Sunday. 
Bill said, ‘‘Why your granny won’t never die.” 
At this Mat got mad and went into the house and left 
Uncle Johnny and Bill on the porch. Now Bill Sniffles 
was a good specimen of the average non-slave owning 
class in the South at the outbreak of the war and so 
was Mat. But they were the very salt of the earth when 
it came to liberty-loving, and State’s Rights. On this 
point, Mat and Bill soon got together again, for Mat 
was not as mad with Bill as she appeared when she got 
up and went into the house because he had said her 
“oranny would never die,” for Tom said she wasn’t. 
Tom said she sit right down in the parlor where she 
could see Bill and just looked at him and some how he 
could tell Mat was looking at him. For you know when 
people are looking or staring at you it is easy to tell they 
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are. I don’t know how it is but it is so. So Bill felt those 
bewitching eyes of Mat’s on him, and he just got up 
and walked right in the parlor and left Uncle Johnny 
sitting on the porch by himself, for Tom said he did. 
Mattie was now about sixteen you know and was very 
pretty. She had brown eyes, black hair and rather dark 
skin and rosy cheeks, and was rather above the average 
in height. Mat could laugh very easy and especially so 
when Bill was about. On this occasion when Bill stepped 
into the parlor, Mat got up and smiled and really 
laughed out loud and said, “Be seated,’ and Bill sat 
down and “‘kinder” yawned, and said, ‘‘What you mad 
about?” Mat said, “I am not mad,” for Mat always 
talked proper when Bill was about, for Tom said she 
did. Mat told Bill she wanted to talk to him about the 
war and she did. Now, I do not know whether it was 
about the War Between the States or the war between 
Bill and Mat, for they had had several spats, about the 
war or something else, for Tom said they had. But Tom 
said it was because Bill had gone to see another girl and 
that Mat was mad about that, but said Mat didn’t 
care nothing for Bill, no how. This is the way Tom 
said it. Anyway, Tom said they got good and made up, 
for when Bill left he went off whistling and Mat was 
in the parlor singing. 
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CHAPTER VUI 


THE OLD WATERMELON PATCH 


1856-1863 


ae my earliest recollections, it was a habit, or 
rather a custom among the farmers of the South and 
especially in and around Burnt Chimneys, back in the 
sixties, for each farmer to have a watermelon patch. 
Almost everybody from Mexico to Canada knows what 
a watermelon is, and for what it is used. But there 
may be some who do not, nor did they back in the sixties 
know what a watermelon patch is or was at that time. 

It was a piece of ground set apart, containing from 
one-quarter to sometimes as much as two acres of land 
and thoroughly prepared in the spring and then checked 
off in rows about ten feet apart, each way, and at the 
cross was called the hill. Here it was that the seed was 
planted. The ground was then cultivated much like 
the other crops of that day. The seed would soon 
sprout, come up and show at first two round-shaped 
leaves, and then others would begin to grow on above 
these on a vine that was growing all the time. When 
it reached a certain height, it would turn down on the 
ground and continue to run all over the ground; and 
have more leaves as it ran. These vines as they were 
called, soon covered all of the ground. 

The next step in the growth would be seen blooms 
shooting out from these vines and the field or patch 
would look somewhat like a bed of white roses. Soon, 
however, these would fall off and the little melons begin 
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to shape, some time round, but for the most part ob- 
long. They ripened from June on till late in the fall, 
owing to the early or late planting. The average weight 
of these melons was about twenty pounds, often more, 
some weighing as much as fifty to sixty pounds. And 
I must say I am sorry for anybody, black or white, who 
never had the pleasure of pulling one of those luscious 
melons from the vines and getting out in a good shade 
by the river bank or elsewhere and cutting it open and 
see the red meat and then the taste which can never be 
forgotten, so long as you live. 

Now, those melons were not at that time grown for 
the market as they are now in many parts of Georgia 
and other places, but simply for the use of the farmer, 
his friends and neighbors. They were considered kinder 
free to all who might be passing and see them when 
ripe, if he was thirsty or hungry and wanted a melon. 
Even a stranger would dismount and help himself, for 
such was the custom in those days. 

This now would be larceny; at that time, nothing 
more than a trespass, if that. But once in a while 
there would be some neighbor who did not like for the 
boys of the community to make a raid on his patch. And 
such was old Sam Canahan of our good settlement, 
in and around Burnt Chimneys, now Forest City. Old 
Sam had not lived very long in our section, but he was 
a very knowing kind of a man, and was much heard 
from in all the gatherings, at church, or gatherings of 
any kind. Sam could be counted on to do the most of 
the talking and most of his talk was about himself and 
his son, Tad, for that was his boy’s name. Sam knew 
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everything or at least he thought he did, and what he 
did not know, Tad did. But such people make mistakes 
once in a while as well as other folks. Old Sam made 
his mistake one day at church in July, 1863, when he 
was telling a big crowd about his watermelon patch. 
He said that he had the finest one in the county and 
he and Tad had decided to watch it and see that the 
boys did not go there at night or any other time with- 
out permission, for he and Tad both had guns and 
were prepared to protect them, that is the watermelons. 
Now, at this meeting and hearing was Phip Flax- 
en, and a number of his pals who composed the 
boys’ brigade of Watermelon Rights and Community 
Entertainments, in Cool Springs Township and Burnt 
Chimneys Muster Ground. These boys were well or- 
ganized, Phip Flaxen was the Captain, and he was 
on the job all the time. He studied the condition of 
things in the community at all times, even on Sundays 
and when he heard Old Sam Canahan talking at the 
church about his watermelon patch, there and then the 
captain decided that the Watermelon Rights of the 
Boys’ Brigade of Burnt Chimneys Township or Muster 
Ground were being assailed and questioned by old Sam 
Canahan and his son, Tad. This was something new, 
for up until this time the right to watermelons had 
been in Phip’s bailiwick, a kind of community right. 
That is, every boy, man or woman in the community 
had a right, by custom, to any watermelon patch in the 
community and no questions asked. Phip Flaxen was 
the captain, and had the right to call out the brigade 
at any time. Phip just called them his boys, and they 
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were, for they would do anything he said. Phip was 
about twelve years old, large for his age, had “kinder” 
white hair, not gray, but thin on the top of his head, 
very fair skin, red face, and was as brave as boys could 
be at his age. Now, as you know, this was in time of 
the war. Phip had heard much of States’ Rights among 
the men and neighbors and was taught to believe that 
the men had the right to defend States’ Rights and if 
they did why should not boys defend and protect their 
right to the watermelon patch? Phip said they did 
and told the boys so. 

That very day, and while the services were going 
on in the church, Phip called some of his boys together 
and they went out behind the church, under a big tree, 
and there held a council of war and it was decided that 
if Sam Canahan and Tad were going to shoot any boy 
found in their watermelon patch, that they should have 
a chance to do so on Tuesday night and he, then and 
there, issued orders for all the brigade to meet at Hill’s 
Cross Roads promptly at nine o'clock. It was only 
a mile down the river from this place to Canahan’s 
watermelon patch. Phip instructed all the boys to pro- 
cure light shot guns and have them loaded with powder 
and peas. These guns, so loaded, would not kill, Phip 
said, but would scare as well as if they were loaded with 
buck shot. Now, Tom was acting sergeant under Phip 
but was instructed not to bring his dog, Dixie, for he 
might bark at the wrong time. This was an act of the 
brigade a little out of the ordinary, for heretofore it 
had only been chicken fights and camp.suppers, but 
here was a case entirely different. The boys’ Watermel- 
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on Rights had been assailed by Canahan and his son, 
in public, in fact, right at the meeting house, and in the 
presence of lots of the meeting house folks and in the 
presence of Phip, the Captain, and something must be 
done. The Captain being a cautious officer, in his coun- 
cil of war, had decided that all must be kept secret, 
and for this reason had issued orders and sent them 
out to all the boys not present at the meeting, that what- 
ever information might be delivered to them about the 
meeting at the cross roads, should be kept secret. Now, 
this order was delivered to the sergeant, who was in- 
structed by the Captain to tell all boys to keep quiet 
and come prepared for a great time “‘feast and fishing 
party.’ This was a hoax order, of course, but it served 
its purpose. Tom was busy all Monday and Tuesday, 
notifying the boys. The order was not only to bring 
the guns loaded with powder and peas, but for some one 
to bring a hen, and another to bring a corn “dodger” 
or two, and some one else to bring salt and match 
(which in this day was scarce), another a pot and still 
another to see that each had his fishing pole, line and 
hook, and all to meet promptly at Hill’s Cross Roads at 
nine o’clock, sharp, on Tuesday night, July 30, 1863. 
Signed, Phip Flaxen, Capt. Executed by Tom W., 
Sergeant. 

Just at5:30 p. m.,-July 30, 1863; the sergeant, 
Tom, made his report to Captain Phip, at his head- 
quarters, at ‘Squire Flaxen’s place, that all the orders 
had been executed and that all the boys with the equip- 
ment would be on hand at Hill’s Cross Roads. Tom 
had told Uncle Johnny and Aunt Julia that he was going 
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over to Squire Flaxen’s to spend the night with cousin 
Phip. For this is what Tom called the captain, except 
when on duty. So Tom remained with Captain Phip 
for supper and then both Phip and Tom told the Squire 
that they were going fishing along with the boys and 
might not get back till late. 

Just at nine at the Hill, or Hill-Morrow Cross Roads 
Captain Phip’s brigade or company assembled. The 
roll was called by the Sergeant, Tom, and every one 
answered present and also reported that all equipment 
asked for in the order was on hand. After a short 
parley, it was decided to march quietly to the river at 
the mouth of Chinquapin Creek and there to confiscate 
Annie Lightfoot’s fishing canoe or boat and make their 
way down the river to Canahan’s farm and watermelon 
patch; which was right on the bank of the river. Soon 
they were at the boat. Now, the order was to load all 
guns, stores, bag and baggage, onto the boat and then 
all boys on top and row on down the river. There 
are some things hard to do in life and one of those 
was for the boys to keep quiet while on their sail down 
the river. You know it is hard for a woman to keep a 
secret or quit talking) and just as hard for a boy, or 
harder, to keep his mouth shut, especially when out sail- 
ing a boat or on a fishing party. But these boys knew 
the order and kept it. The order by the Captain to 
halt was given in low tone. The boat was soon an- 
chored to a willow tree by a rope right up to the bank 
and in front of old Sam Canahan’s watermelon patch. 
Order again, “Boys all out! Baggage all to remain in 
the boat, except the guns.’ Ina short time all the boys 
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with guns, ten in number, were posted along the river 
banks, standing down at the water’s edge. The banks 
at this place were about four feet high and each boy was 
ordered to level his gun out on the bank toward the 
melon patch and the Canahan home. This being done 
in good order they were instructed by the Captain and 
Sergeant to remain in that position, and to listen: for, 
and obey any order that might be given. There were 
some boys who did not have guns and these were de- 
tailed by the Captain to mount over the bank and into 
the watermelon patch, in double quick time and they 
did and the orders were to get five of the best water- 
melons inthe patch. This order was executed in silence. 
Ina short time the detail reported with the melons, and 
they were put on the boat with the other baggage and 
supplies of the company. 

As these rolled in to their places on the other junk 
in the boat a kind of ‘Rebel yell’ went up from 
all the boys and it was sanctioned by the captain, for 
he joined in. This was a signal for Canahan that 
his patch was being raided and if he and Tad wanted 
to come out and shoot, “let um cum,”’ the boys said 
for every one now was safe behind the bank and down 
near the water and the boat. ‘he captain gave an 
order to the boys at the guns, loaded with peas and 
leveled upon the banks, to cock their guns and be ready 
to fire at the command, but not to fire till the command 
was given, and in this order: At first command, two first 
standing next to the officer, to fire, and at the second 
command all the other eight to fire as near at one time 
as they could. Just at this time the boys heard Cana- 
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han’s dog bark and running in the direction of the water- 
melon patch. Captain Phip raised up just a little, looked 
over the bank and said, ‘“‘Quiet men,” for that is what he 
called the boys, ‘““Canahan and Tad are coming and 
they have their guns.” At this each gunman dropped 
to his knees but held their guns over the bank and 
pointing right in the direction of old Sam, Tad and 
the dog. Now there was quiet on our line for those 
who did not have guns, had fallen flat on the sand be- 
hind the gunmen and the bank. Tom, the Sergeant, 
was brave as a lion, for.he said he was, but just at 
this moment, he dropped on the sand so hard Capt. 
Phip laughed and some of the other boys, too. But 
Tom was not laughing; he was making some kind 
of a queer noise and shaking like he was laughing, 
but he was not. The old dog came nearer the bank 
and was barking like he had treed a coon or something. 

Captain Phip again raised himself up just a little 
and started to look over the bank, but before he could 
get straight up, old Sam’s gun went off and it sound- 
ed like a cannon to us. Capt. Phip fell flat on his back 
on the sand and shouted the command: “Fire! one 
and all.’ And poor Tom said, ‘‘Lord, he is killed.” 
But our boys with the guns began to fire and they 
were not as loud as Sam’s but the pop, pop was fierce 
and as the sound of the firing died away, we heard 
Sam’s old dog yelling and running back toward the 
house. By this time all the boys rose to their feet 
and looking over the bank could see Tad, old Sam, 
and the dog going up the hill toward the house. Tad 
in front, dog next and old Sam bringing up the rear, 
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but both had dropped their guns. The battle was 
over. The dog had been hit with peas and Sam and 
Tad scared out of their wits. 

Such was some of the sports in the days of the 
sixties and the customs of the country in the South at 
that time. And the characteristics of the people who 
constituted not only Burnt Chimneys Muster Ground 
settlement but over most of the southland. Now these 
were not bad boys, but in fact good ones, as can be 
seen from the fact that their captain did not want 
to hurt old Sam, his boy or dog; but felt that Sam 
was a busy-body and wanted to invade the rights and 
customs of the hospitality of the good neighborhood 
in which they lived. It was said that after this water- 
melon orgy that Sam might become a good man and 
neighbor worth living in such a settlement. There 
are people today like old Sam, who want to direct the 
affairs of others and dictate what shall be done in 
church, state and community, and often are as of- 
fensive as old Sam and for the most part they meet 
their Waterloo like Sam, Tad and his dog did in 
the watermelon patch. Annie Lightfoot said she was 
glad the boys took her boat, and that she had melons, 
plenty of them and any time they wanted any “‘to go 
for them.’”’ Now boys, fun is all right, but never 
do an unlawful thing. Times have changed. Can’t go 
into the other fellow’s patch any more without leave. 

The captain now ordered, after the’ firing at the 
watermelon patch, the boat to be rowed back to the 
mouth of the creek and there all to land and go up to 
Hill-Morrow cross road and there to supper. The 
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hen and the “Corn Dodgers” were still on hand. Soon 
there was a fire roaring, the pot sizzling and the sup- 
per. Then the roll call and all answered present and 
but few, if any, disfigured. Order to disband, sub- 
ject to call and to go home, but say nothing of the 
night but wait developments. The “feast and fishing 
party” was over. 

May the reader learn from this picture of an epi- 
sode in the sixties, that to tend to our own business 
and tell the truth is the best policy, and this only will 
make for success in life. 

It is said that on the next day after the raid Annie 
Lightfoot sent old Charles for Captain Phip and this 
naturally excited the Captain, but go he must, for 
the ’Squire said he must. He did and the first thing 
he saw when he got to her home was Rena cutting a 
big watermelon and Annie said to Phip, “I am delight- 
ed to have you come. I wanted to ask you some ques- 
tions.”’ Captain looked at the melon and then at 
Annie and said, “I am glad you sent for me,” but he 
was trembling and she said, “Did you boys take my 
boat last night?” The Captain never faltered, but 
said ‘‘Yess’m.”” And she just smiled and said, ‘Well 
that is all right now that you have told me the truth 
and I have had Rena to prepare this melon specially 
for you, but if you had told me a lie, you would not 
have gotten a bit of it. You have told the truth and 
it’s yours.” 

Remember, reader, that it is only truth and honesty 
that will last thru all eternity; it may be hard at times 
to come clean and tell it straight, but in the end it 
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pays. Not only did Captain Phip get the melon, but 
made a friend of Annie, and she there and then in- 
vited him and his brave boys to spend next Saturday 
afternoon at her home and she would have Charles 
and Rena to prepare for them a chicken and water- 
melon feast. 

It is easy to live in such a manner that our neigh- 
bors will soon learn to like us as well as a dog likes a 
hickory. That is, we can do and say those things 
that offend and if we keep it up it will not be long till 
our neighbors and those that should be our best 
friends, will soon begin to feel that our place in socie- 
ty would be better vacant. 

This was the condition old Sam Canahan had made 
for himself in our settlement and not only the boys 
did not like him, but the grown ups did not either, 
for Tom said they didn’t, and they didn’t. 

Sunday after the raid on the watermelon patch Sam 
and Tad were at church again and old Sam was talk- 
ing as usual and this time most of the church folks 
were around him listening, for he was telling them 
all about the shooting in his patch on last Tuesday 
night and that he and Tad had run the crowd of 
about fifty men, all with guns, off down the river and 
that he was satisfied that they must have killed three 
or four for he never heard such yelling when he and 
Tad poured the buckshot into them. He said next 
morning that he and Tad went down to the river and 
found lots of blood and the sand all torn up where 
they had dragged their dead to the boat. 

He said the crowd fired a hundred shots at him 
and Tad but never hit either of them, but did hit his 
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dog, but did not hurt him much. Such was Canahan’s 
report to the church folks and do you know that some- 
how the folks all knew just how it was. So you will 
not wonder that the community did not like Sam. But 
Sam stopped all that, for William Buster was at church 
and just as Sam got through telling what he had done 
and just before preaching began, he took old Sam off a 
few steps and told him something. Everybody was 
watching them but did not go where they were. Wil- 
liam came back to the church but Sam got his horse and 
Tad and went home. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HOME GUARD, PATROL AND OTHER DOINGS IN THE 
SOUTH—1 862-63 


es years before the War Between the States, it 
was not only a state law but it was a custom and 
habit for each county in the State to have its militia 
and for that reason there were muster grounds and 
the militia was organized into companies, and mus- 
tered at intervals, or drilled as it was often called. 

Now, that the call for volunteers to go to the front 
or seat of war in Virginia and other points up toward 
the Mason and Dixon Line, had taken from among 
us the most of the militia, the companies were all out of 
joint and it became necessary to organize what was 
known as the Home Guard. My father was named 
as one of the captains for one of those guards. There 
were such organizations in every township in all the 
counties of all the States, and the duties of these 
guards were two-fold. First, they were to do duty 
guarding and protecting the homes. ‘The necessity 
for which was apparent, since most of the able-bodied 
men from the Southland were, or soon would be, at 
the front, leaving the women, children and negroes 
without protection. So it will be seen that the name 
of these guards was significant, Home Guard. 

In the second place, it was the duty of the guards 
to look out for deserters. That is, those who had 
joined the army, or refused to enlist, gone to the front, 
and had deserted and were ‘“‘lying out” as it was called 
in those days, but today would be called “slackers.” 
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These guards were composed of men too old to 
go to the regular army, and of boys too young. Just 
at this time there was rumor that there were spies 
and propagandists being sent from the North all over 
the South to incite rebellion among the negroes and 
induce them to rise. That was to encourage the negroes 
to band themselves together and leave their mas- 
ters and if needs be, to burn, kill, rob and devastate 
the country so that they would gain their freedom. 
Of course, this news created great uneasiness in all 
the homes of the Southland. And if true, well it 
might. It was thought then that this was being done 
by the United States Government, or the Yankees, so as 
to demoralize the fighting powers of the South. If this 
should be done, Sherman’s definition of war, that “‘it 
was hell,’’ would be realized in the South, for there 
were millions of slaves in the South at that time. 

This scheme of the enemy did incite many of the 
unruly slaves to disobedience and caused the organi- 
zation of what was then known as the Patrol or 
Patrolers. 

This was an organization of men and boys of the 
different sections of the slave-holding districts of the 
South and their duties and the main objects were first, 
to keep the negroes at home and in their quarters at 
night, and the second to keep any agent or spy of the 
enemy from getting in the negro quarters or their 
homes for the purpose of inciting and arousing to re- 
volt or rise. But notwithstanding all this precaution 
there was more or less of it done. Now at this date, I 
do not want to believe that the better class of Yan- 
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kees would have endorsed any such scheme, or re- 
sorted to such a barbaric method of warfare; yet it 
was believed by many that it was being done. 

Today for a minute, go with me back to the sixties, 
and make a survey, and we will find all the manhood, 
both rich and poor, of the white population of the 
South, away from home at the front and only the help- 
less women and children left to be slaughtered. A 
few old men and boys to guard this host of helpless 
humanity and scattered throughout this land was a 
horde of colored men and women, and for the most 
part, they were hale, hearty, strong and accustomed 
to hardships as slaves. Now imagine them organized 
into bands and directed by some conspirator to kill 
and murder and take and appropriate, to their own 
use, the young and beautiful women and girls, all 
the horses, mules and supplies that could be found 
and make their escape across the Mason and Dixon 
line. Can you imagine the heart-aches of those 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts, aged men and_ boys, 
when they were told, that on a certain night in De- 
cember, 1863, the negroes under the leadership 
of Sid Gitsum and his like, in other sections, as well 
as ours, all over the South, were going to rise and kill 
all the white folks and go to the Yankees? Sid had | 
been to the front and it was said he had been in the 
Battle of Bull Run, but ran when the Yankees charged, 
not away from them, but to their lines and that they 
had sent him back down South to spy, and organize 
the negroes, and all the Unionists in the South for this 
purpose. This was common report all over the coun- 
try and it was so in our section. The patrols were 
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on duty every night and the Home Guards were busy, 
making investigations. 

Somehow, not only Sid Gitsum was suspected, but 
it had been reported to the guard that he had actual- 
ly arrived at his home and had a cave in the moun- 
tains where he stayed days and roamed the country 
at night, and that he had spy money, from the 
North, to pay all his expenses and to give to any one 
who would join his nightly clan. No one had seen 
Sid, for he had been reported to the Home Guard, 
from the front, as having deserted the ranks, at the 
Battle of Bull Run. The reports said he was thought 
to be back at home “‘lying out” and to arrest him and 
return him to the front to be court-martialed. Now 
this is what the order said; but the rumor had it, that 
he had run away, at the battle and gone to the Yan- 
kees and they had sent him South, with loads of 
money and guns and things to help the negroes, to 
organize and be ready by December 13, 1863, to rise. 

And this was so, or it had as well be so, for every- 
body believed it, and not only Burnt Chimneys Mus- 
ter Ground section, but it was reported that it was to 
be a general uprising all over the Southland. 

Sid Gitsum had not volunteered but had been “‘con- 
scripted”? for this is the way they did those fellows 
who would not enter the service willingly by volun- 
teering. And Sid would not do that, and he was ‘“‘a 
conscript” and was held in contempt by all the “red 
hot’? volunteers and their friends, just like we are to 
day by “the slacker’’ or the fellow who tried to dodge 
the selected draft in the World War, you know. Of 
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for he did not want to fight the Yankees and had said 
so to different people and at different times before 
he was sent away as a “conscript.” Then it was natu- 
ral for him when he deserted and went to the Yan- 
kees, to do all that he could to get on the good side 
of them. And it may be true, that they had given him 
money and other things and had him to come back 
South, to see if he could not aid in getting things in 
shape for a revolt and rise among the negroes on the 
13th of December, 1863. It was generally believed, 
in our section, that there were many of these spies 
being sent out all over the Dixieland by the northern 
enemy. ‘This news began to take root and spread as 
I recall it, about August or September of that year, 
and the scare continued to grow worse. The Home 
Guard and Patrol were recruited every way that it 
was possible. But the Guard and the Patrol both felt 
that if the negroes could be induced to organize and 
rise, that they would be helpless against that black 
horde and their dare devil leaders and that all would 
be lost if it did happen. 

Now I have said that such negroes as old Charles 
and Rena and their like, in the South, would hang 
or be burnt at the stake, before they would be a par- 
ty to such a diabolical crime as rising for the purpose 
of murdering their ‘good white folks” and it was so, 
but there was another class of negroes in the South. 
who would have been too glad to join any thing in 
order to obtain their freedom. 

To this class belonged old Tobe Topsy and his 
wife, Nell Topsy. Tobe was a full-blooded African, 
black as jet, his hair was too and long and bushy, 
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but kinky as the curly hair on a dog’s back, and a black 
dog at that. He had muscles, big and strong, which 
stood out prominently as those on a Government mule, 
if you know what I mean; that is the way they looked. 
Broad shoulders, full breast and could do as much 
hard work as any negro in Burnt Chimneys section, and 
fight any time another negro made him mad. This 
was old Tobe, and he did not like white folks, for he 
said he didn’t. Nell, his wife, was just like Tobe. 
She did not like white folks, and hated all the negroes 
who did like them. For she said she did and told Rena 
that she “‘wuz’’ a fool to like Annie Lightfoot like she 
did and if she had a chance she would stop all negroes 
doing so much for white folks “fur nuthin’.” Old 
Tobe hated Charles as bad as Nell hated Rena. Now 
this may seem strange, for they all belonged to the 
same master and mistress, that is James Lightfoot and 
his daughter, Annie. Old Charles would not talk 
much to Tobe, but just listened around Tobe’s cabin 
at nights and heard old Tobe and Nell talking. What- 
ever he heard he would tell Annie or Rena and Rena 
would. tell Annie and in this way Annie kept posted 
on the feelings of that class of negroes and she found 
out many things in this way. She could depend on 
old Charles and Rena. When she heard there was 
a plot being staged for the negroes to rise on Decem- 
ber 13, she told Rena and Charles both what she had 
heard and told Charles to be on his guard, but what- 
ever he did, to watch old Tobe. You will: re- 
member Charles was Annie’s overseer of all the rest 
of the negroes on the place and carried the keys to 
the cribs, and to the negro houses and it was his busi- 
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ness at night to see that everything was locked up. 
Annie now gave him a new order. That was for 
Charles, every night, from that time on, to have all 
the axes, hammers, forks and tools of every kind put 
in the lumber house every night and locked, but to let 
the negroes use them during the day, until after De- 
cember 13. This was in September. She told him and 
Rena to sleep in the butler’s room and keep all the 
guns on the place in that room and have them well 
loaded all the time. The butler’s room was built to 
and adjoined the big house where Annie and her white 
friends stayed and connected by a door to the living 
room, but had a door which opened out into the back 
yard. It was at this door Charles and Annie entered. 
At any time day or night Annie could call from the 
living room or her bed chamber and be heard by 
them. 

They did occupy a cabin at the head of the negro 
row until the report of the up-rising of the negroes 
and then it was thought best by Annie and her father 
to have Charles and Rena sleep in the butler’s room, 
but this must be kept from the other servants, and to 
this end Charles and Rena would stay in their cabin 
till ten o’clock and then slip out and come to the but- 
ler’s room for the balance of the night. By this sub- 
terfuge, the other servants believed that Charles and 
Rena still slept in their cabin as will appear later. 

Somehow Annie felt, for you know women have 
a kind of intuition about danger and seem to know 
when something awful is going to happen, or when 
some one is planning to do some great harm to them 
their servants or friends, and because she felt this way, 
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she and her father just decided to make the change 
and have Charles and Rena sleep in the butler’s room, 
for you know, and she knew, that Tobe and Nell both 
hated Charles and Rena and did not like white folk, 
either. If they, some dark night, could get to Charles 
and Rena’s cabin, find them asleep and murder them, 
then it would be no trouble to murder Annie and 
her father, too, for they lived alone in this big 
house, but had all those servants on the farm to 
do all the outside work. Charles and Rena stayed 
around the house, except what time Charles had to 
spend in directing and overseeing the farm work, which 
was only two hours in the forenoon and about the same 
in the afternoon. From what Annie had heard through 
old Charles and other sources she was satisfied, some- 
how, that old Tobe and Nell were planning to do just 
what we have been saying and that this would be their 
part in the big uprising, planned for December 13, at 
night, of course. 
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CFLAPTER: X 


THE TERRORS OF A NIGHT SCENE DURING THE WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE STATES-—1 860-63 


W HILE no small part of our troubles come from 

imagination, yet in those dark days it was not 
imagination, but had become real, because there were 
real grounds to suspect that all that the imagination 
could depict was sure to come on the night of the 13th 
of December, 1863, and it is now September and the 
web of destruction is being woven in the Southland 
by Sid Gitsum, his crowd of spies and paid hench- 
men; in organizing that class of the colored popula- 
tion of the South like old Tobe and Nell, for there 
were thousands of Sids, Tobes and Nells, not only in 
our section, but all over Dixieland. 

A boy of my age at that time and sitting at the feet 
of my father, who was captain of one of the Home 
Guards, of nights, till midnizht often, listening to 
him and our neighbors talk of the coming event and 
the reasons it was sure to be, you will not wonder that 
I remember those things so well today, and can at 
this day feel the cold chills run, not off my toes, but 
up my back, till my hair would stand on end; if I had 
any to stand, and certainly so when I think or try to 
think as I did at that time. I am bald now but I 
had hair then and it stood straight and I can feel it 
tremble now or how it did then, at the blood-curdling 
stories that were brought into our home and related 
to father by runners from different sections of the 
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county and some from other parts of Dixieland. Wil- 
liam Buster came one night and had with him a friend, 
he said, from lower South Carolina and near the Geor- 
gia line and this friend of William’s said, “It was not 
as bad in this section as it was down there,” for he 
said, the negroes down there were already organized 
by just such men as Sid Gitsum, for he had heard of 
Sid and he said that there were lots and lots of just 
such fellows as Sid scattered all over the South and 
the West and there was no doubt, but that the time 
for the rising of the negroes had been definitely fixed 
for December 13th, and for that reason he had 
come to North Carolina to see if he could not get 
some of the Home Guard from our place and state 
to help them do guard duty on the night of the 13th, in 
his section of South Carolina. 

This fellow’s name was Pope Ganes, he said, and 
he was a queer looking guy, in the language of today, 
for he was very tall and slim, had small black eyes 
and very close together, and when talking had a kind 
of twinkle in his eyes. It wasn’t a smile, but just one of 
those kind of looks you can’t understand. He wore the 
South Carolina gray uniform. It was home-made, but 
like the uniform of all of the Rebel soldiers and home 
guards wore in those days in the South. He said he 
was a lieutenant in a Home Guard in South Carolina 
and. had been sent out to get, if possible, some help 
for the fearful night in December when the negroes 
were to rise, and that he wanted to see each captain 
of the guards in our county and for this reason had 
come to our home and he was going to stay in the 
county for some time and go all over it and have talks 
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with each captain in the county. He said he had just 
come to the State and met William Buster and Wil- 
liam had very kindly agreed to come with him over 
to see Captain Morrow. This he seemed to appre- 
ciate very much, for he said so and had a peculiar 
smile or winking in his eyes. He wanted Captain 
Morrow to write a letter to each of the other home 
guard captains of this county introducing him, for he 
said it would make it easier for him to get down to 
business with each of the others if only he could get 
this letter. He talked a great deal more but for some 
reason Captain Morrow would not give him the letter. 

When he refused to write the letter, Mr. Ganes 
said, “Oh, well, Captain, I can see that you are cau- 
tious in these perilous times and I can’t blame you for 
we can’t always tell now who we are up against.” 
The captain said ““That is so, and I should like much 
to accommodate you by writing the letter, but will 
not at this time.’ Mr. Ganes then arose and with 
that twinkle in his eye smiled, and said how glad he 
was to have spent so pleasant an evening and hoped 
to see more of the captain later and that he would go 
home with William Buster and the next day would 
look around and see some of the other captains in 
the county. At the same time would look out a place 
for his headquarters; that is some place to board, 
while he kindly made a survey of the county. His 
voice and his talk was different from the way our 
folks talked. It was rather hard and cold like and 
staccato or short and snappy. 

When he had left, well do I remember my fa- 
ther’s looks, or the Captain’s, for that is what every- 
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body called him then. He just sat for a long time and 
didn’t say a word, but just looked into the old big fire 
place, for there was a log fire burning, and he just 
kept on looking at it not saying a word. My mother 
was sitting over in the other corner by the fire, knit- 
ting as usual, and she spoke first and this after a long 
time and said, ‘““Well, Captain, what is it now?” He 
seemed to come to himself and said, “I will be hanged 
if that fellow isn’t a spy.’’ And she said, ‘““Why, Cap- 
tain?” 

“Well, he is, and I will find it out, but do not say 
a word to any one, but, I am going to watch him 
close. Did you notice that twinkle in his eye? After 
I saw that, I made up my mind that he was a ‘wolf 
in sheep’s clothing’ not only that but he don’t talk like 
our folks nor like any South Carolinian I ever heard. 
I know the Charlestonians do have a whang in their 
voice, but it’s not like this fellow’s, for I never heard 
one of them say, ‘kind-a-made a survey or, hadn’t 
auter do it’ and he used both those terms. And I 
tell you, it all sounded to me just like he might be a 
Yankee or a Yankee spy and I shall believe it till I 
learn better. 

“He has gotten William Buster fooled, all right. 
You could see the way William looked at him that he 
thought Ganes was something wonderful. And I 
must admit that he is and that is the very kind of a 
chap that would be sent out to do dirt, because spy- 
ing around, making maps of a country and getting data 
for the benefit of the enemy, is no fool’s job. 

‘Of course, he may be all that he says he is and more, 
for he is certainly well posted, but I shall watch him 
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till we can find out more. I will write by the first 
post in the morning to his captain, for when he said 
he was a lieutenant, I asked his captain’s name and ad- 
dress and he gave it. I remember it, for I was sus- 
pecting him at that time. Anyway it will do no harm 
to find out in these skittish times about any stranger 
who may be passing through the country.” 

It had been but a short time before this that some 
one had passed over this county and right over one 
of the muster grounds, in some kind of an airplane. 
No, it was not an airplane, for there were none of 
those things in that day, but it was what was called 
a balloon. He had come all the way from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and was headed in the direction of South 
Carolina and had been arrested in Union, South Car- 
olina, as a spy and I suppose he suffered the penalty 
of spying, when arrested, in front of the firing squad. 


Anyway he never came back this way. There lives | 


a man at this day, March 26, 1925, in this town, Ruth- 
erfordton, N. C., who saw the spy pass over one of 
the muster grounds in this county, and shot at him 
as the balloon passed over the ground, where he and 
others were drilling. He is now 86 years of age but 
remembers it vividly and told the story to me only a 
few minutes ago, at his home, and in winding up 
this story said, “Those were trying and exciting times.” 
Of course, Captain Morrow knew all about this ep- 
isode, so you will not wonder he was cautious about 
strangers and that he did not take on to Pope Ganes, 
nor write him letters to other folks. We cannot con- 
ceive that the Captain was scared, but he was cau- 
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tious and well he might be for there were breakers 
ahead and danger in the air. 

Next day he sent a boy on mule back to hunt up 
William Buster and have him come to see him again 
and told the boy not to come back till he found Wil- 
liam, for as a matter of fact, William was one of his 
lieutenants. But the Captain told the boy also not 
to let the stranger know that William was wanted at 
his house, that is if he saw the stranger. The stran- 
ger referred to was Pope Ganes, of course. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CORN SHUCKINGS AND OTHER COMMUNITY WORKINGS, 
1856 To 1865. 


) beara never has been a time in the history of the 
human race, when cooperation and the spirit of 
community interest was stronger and practised with 
such success, as was done in the Southland for years 
before the war and for some time afterward. The 
people were simply ecstatical when there was a chance 
to help a neighbor in any of his laudable undertak- 
ings, be it a laborious or pleasant undertaking, the 
pleasure seemed to be the same; for they were glad 
to help each other in those days. We mourn the loss 
today of that good fellowship of community interest 
and brotherly helpfulness, but it seems to be passing 
in a measure. Of course the necessity for it, today, 
is not what it was sixty years ago; modern invention 
has come to the relief of the individual and he can do 
with machinery today alone what it took a communi- 
ty to do back in the sixties. But I must stop this and 
go to the corn shucking. ‘The principal crop grown 
in our settlement before the war was corn. ‘There 
was of course some cotton grown, further south, but 
not much, like today. 

There is a large quantity of cotton grown in our 
section at this time, but then there was none, except 
a very small patch for home use and this was hand- 
picked and hand-ginned. There were no gins in this 
section at that time to speak of. I think it safe to 
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say no cotton was grown in our county for the mar- 
ket before the war. Last year we grew eighteen hun- 
dred bales for the market and have millions of dollars 
invested in manufacturing it, in this county today, 
whereas sixty years ago there was none. ‘The cotton 
gin, invented by Eli Whitney, a New England school 
teacher who came South to teach school and while 
teaching down in South Carolina, Yankee like, saw 
the necessity of such an instrument or machine. He 
put his mind to work and the result was the gin that 
now bears his name, “Whitney Gin’’, which was a won- 
derful invention and had stimulated the growing of 
cotton in the South so much so that there were quan- 
tities of it being grown then in the eastern Carolinas, 
and many other States of the South. This gin was in- 
vented, I believe, in 1834. 

But I must go to the corn shucking, or it will be 
over before I get there and all the “tater” (potato) 
pudding eaten up. Not only this but the brandy and 
whiskey prepared for the shucking gone, too. 

The corn shucking, or husking, was one of those 
community workings we have spoken of heretofore and 
those who were invited were expected to go, and 
they did, for it was to help a neighbor. 

Before there could be a shucking there must be a 
pile of corn, and the farmers vied with each other to 
see who could have the biggest pile at shucking time. 
I know this was so in Burnt Chimneys settlement. 
That very spirit prompted each farmer during the 
summer to do and have all done that could be, that 
he might have a big pile at shucking time for his neigh- 
bors would then see it. It was not a spirit of enmity 
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but kind good-will rivalry that will make people do 
things. 

When the corn was ripe and ready for gathering 
which, in this climate, was about the last of October and 
first of November, the farmer and his help, either 
negro servants or his own boys and hired help, would 
be in the fields by daylight in the morning. Some 
would pull the corn from the stalk and throw it in 
heaps, along some one of the corn rows. The wagon, 
drawn by two, three and sometimes four or six mules 
or horses, and a number of hands would follow along 
this row of heaps and gather up the corn and toss it 
into the wagon body. When it was full or loaded the 
driver would turn the team toward the barn. In the 
lot around the barn this corn was tossed out again. 
This work of gathering was continued from day to 
day until the whole crop of corn was placed in one 
long row in the lot; about fifteen feet wide at the bot- 
tom and from five to six feet high and tapered to a 
cone or roof-like shape as long as there was corn 
to make it in that shape. The pile would sometimes be as 
much as a hundred feet long. Many farmers made 
as much as a thousand bushels and often more; and 
this in the shuck would make a big long pile of corn. 
When thus ready it was the custom to invite all the 
neighbors to the shucking. 

Annie Lightfoot and her father on October 25, 1863, 
sent old Charles over the settlement, to ask the neigh- 
bors to come to their corn shucking, which was to be 
on the 29th, for she had her corn gathered as we have 
described and it was in the lot ready for shucking. 

The time to be there was 8:00 o’clock in the morn- 
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ing and remain until the corn was all shucked and this 
often required till late in the night. 

How well I remember that beautiful October day 
at the Lightfoot home and corn shucking on October 
29, 1863. 

The neighbors had gathered on time. For folks 
got up in those days the same time the sun rose, and 
long before, often, on corn shucking days. And on 
this particular morning all were on time. Now a cer- 
tain number of the ladies of the settlement went to 
those big corn shuckings as well as men and there 
were several here on this day—not to help with the 
corn, but to be with Annie and help eat the good 
things which was no small part of the show. The 
white men, usually, went in the day and shucked dur- 
ing the day and talked and mostly talked, for it was 
generally understood that the negroes on the home 
farm and those from the neighboring farms would 
come at night and finish up the job of shucking. And 
in order to insure the finish of the corn pile by them, 
the owner or land-lord would always put a five-gallon 
jug of corn liquor or brandy under the corn pile and 
it belonged to the crowd that found and shucked the 
last ears, for the jug was there and the negroes never 
failed to complete the job of shucking and drinking 
to their fill of the reward. 

Then supper for the colored folks, even if it was 
late at night for old “Nell” was at the “pot” fixing 
it for them. 

The white folks had both dinner and supper and 
plenty of brandy and honey and in the big house there 
was music and dancing. At the corn pile the negroes 
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were singing, “Round up Corn,” and as soon as sup- 
per for the colored folks, or negroes, was over, they too, 
would sing, pick the banjo and dance out in the yard 
till the wee-wee hours of the night, for they had found 
the jug and had supper and nothing more to do. 

Just at eleven o'clock ’Squire Flaxen, Captain Mor- 
row and others were making the speeches of the even- 
ing, the dancing and music had stopped for this and 
just as the cheering by the crowd in the big 
house ceased after the speeches there was quiet. And 
right at this moment, there were several gun shots 
fired near the house and much commotion outside 
among the negroes. Everybody rose and rushed for 
the doors and halls. The negroes were running for 
their cabins and some of them hollering “O Lordy.” 

The Patrolers were after a run-away negro and 
this had caused the stampede and excitement. among 
them. For as you know the appearance of a patrol 
was the signal for the negroes to run to cover. They 
were always safe in their cabins. Annie, pale and trem- 
bling, ordered Charles to follow the negroes to their 
cabins, see if they were all in, and lock the stockade. 
He did and soon returned and said, ‘‘Missus, Tobe’s 
gone.” This meant, of course, that old Tobe had 
attempted to run away, while the dance was on in the 
yard and had succeeded in breaking thru the cordon 
of home guards and patrols, which had been thrown 
around the house that night as a precautionary meas- 
ure because of the excitement in the neighborhood 
about the negroes going to rise. There were other 
shots heard down the river for Tobe had escaped 
and was running and patrols after him. 
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William Buster had been invited to the corn shuck- 
ing, but for some reason had not come. It was this 
fact that had made Annie pale and nervous all day. 
But just then it was that he came to the door and fell. 
His cap was off and he was bloody, with mud and dirt 
on his clothes. Annie fainted and Rena caught her in 
her arms. Thus ended the corn shucking. For by 
community work the corn had been shucked, all in 
one day. 


_ 
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CHAPTER XII 


HAUNTS AND BLACK CATS, SUPERSTITION, GHOSTS 
AND EVOLUTION. 1856-65. 


ROM whence the memory of man and boys run 
not to the contrary, there have been lots of folks 

and things lived, died and passed away. So have 
many of the customs, habits, haunts, ‘‘black cats,’ su- 
perstition, evolutionists and ghosts. And yet somehow 
in our brain and in the brain of most everybody there 
is a something, we know not what, but it is not that 
part of us that came from the monkey or if you be- 
lieve in this monkeyism, that is being now taught 
by some of our smart folks, that I, you and every 
body but black cats and dogs evoluted from a monkey. 
I do not believe in this evolution fad. And if you 
do, that part of us or you that | am talking about, 
does not come from the monkey, but it is something 
that I do not know and the monkey doctor and teach- 
er does not know, but it exists somehow in our be- 
ing and we are just prone, when children, to see 
things and believe things that do not exist and are not 
what they appear to be. As we grow older we may 
grow away from a lot of it, but for the most part, 
some of it sticks even down to old age. Now if we 
were of the monkey, by the monkey and for the monk- 
ey, we would not be this way. For the monkey, if 
he believes anything at all, only looks for and be- 
lieves in the real thing, if it is nothing but a peanut. 
Man only has mind and imagination, monkeys don’t, 
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and does not draw on his imagination, if he has any 
such thing, which I doubt. Unlike him, children are 
naturally visionary. Men and women are nothing but 
grown children. And so it was long before the War 
Between the States, not only in the South, but the North 
as well. 

There were many signs, symbols, black cats, 
witches and ghosts in the days of my boyhood and 
“hants” too. For I saw them, or thought I did and 
that was just the same. And there were unlucky days 
then as well as now. A Friday or the thirteenth day 
of any month was sure to go bad and if it was a thir- 
teenth of March or December and on Friday, there 
was certain to be trouble doubled and twisted and that 
same feeling is in a lot of folks today as well as in 
children. Because of early training and association J 
may be a bit superstitious. But will say I can’t un- 
derstand this monkey business they are trying to teach. 
IT was taught when a boy if you planted corn that 
corn would come up and grow more corn. If you 
planted wheat that it would come up and yield more 
wheat. And anything that you planted would evo- 
lute and in its evoluting it always brought forth the 
same kind you planted. But with all ill gotten teach- 
ing in, after, or before the War Between the States, I 
never was taught to believe if you planted a monkey it 
would evolute into a man. And somehow I don’t be- 
lieve it now. Do you? The very law of nature is 
against it, for the reason that in nature, the old rule 
that “‘like begets like’’ i$ as unchangeable as eternity 
itself or as some folks in their fixed ways, even though 
evolutionists. I know that when I was a boy I was 
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taught that some times you would sow wheat, rye or 
oats and they would degenerate and grow what was 
then called ‘cheat’ and it may be somehow that some 
of those fellows who are teaching this evolution busi- 
ness may have degenerated into some kind of monkey 
like thing and may be ‘“‘cheat.”’ For strange things 
are happening now a days, you know. 

I can’t dwell on these things here, for our subject 
is “‘hants” and things as well as evolution back in the 
days of my boyhood in the sixties. Lot’s of boys and 
girls and all the negroes then believed in “hants, 
ghosts and things,” you know. Tom did and he said 
Dixie did, too. Uncle Johnny and Aunt Julia did or 
Tom said they did. I asked Uncle Johnny if he did and 
he would say only, ‘Well, probably there may. be 
or there might be.’’ Then and there I knew that 
Uncle Johnny did believe in “hants” and ghosts and 
things. Old Charles did, for he said he did, and that 
he had seen hundreds of them of nights and that he 
was not afraid of them, but did not like to travel at 
night by himself. Tom said, too, that he was not 
scared of any of them old ghosts and things, but Mat 
was, for “gals” were scary anyhow. Now Tom was 
Uncle Johnny’s son, you know, and was now about 
eight years old and knew lots about “hants” and things, 
for he said he did. He had spent weeks at his grand- 
ma’s and her old cook, Rhoda, had told Tom about 
a lot of “hants’” and things. Rhoda was a big, fat, 
short, round negro woman, wore a red handkerchief 
on her head and blue check cotton dress and could 
make the best pies, cakes and “chicken and dumplin’s”” 
you ever ate, for Tom said she could and she could. 


Aunt Rhoda, and the Ghost Story 
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Tom and I often went to his grandma’s and old Rhoda 
would give us just such things to eat. She could tell 
more about “‘hants,” black cats and things and tell them 
better than she could cook, for Tom said she could, 
and she could. She told us that if a black cat ever 
came to their house she knew that something bad was 
going to happen and it always did, for she said, one 
of them black cats came one morning in her yard just 
befere day. She looked out of her window and saw 
him sitting on the wood pile. His eyes were as big as 
her fist and that was some big eyes, for she sure had 
a big fist, and doubled it up and showed it to me and 
Tom to show us how large the black cat’s eyes were. 
She said those big eyes were just shining like stars and 
the fire was flashing out of them so that they lit up 
the yard so that she could pick up a pin out there, if 
she had wanted to, but she didn’t want to, for she said 
she didn’t. She said more, she did, for she said it 
would not do to kill a black cat like that, if you did 
there would come nine more, and “Lordy! one wus 
enuff,” she said. 

For on that same day after the cat had been there 
“Mosser” was thrown from his horse and almost killed 
for Rhoda said he was, and said nothing but the black 
cat caused it. She called her master, ‘“‘Mosser.”? Tom 
said, ‘‘ ‘Antie,’ for that is what he called the old cook, 
“why didn’t you kill him when he was out on the wood 
pile?” And she said, “Losey, Tommy, itols vid Kile 
dat cat nine more wud cum’ and Mosser wud got nine 
moor falls and the las’ ’un wud kilt ’im stone dead.” 
That’s the way black cats did things then Rhoda 
said. I do not know what they do now. Do you? 
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Aunt Rhoda knew about ghosts too, for she told me 
and Tom she had seen lots and lots of them. That 
there was a real big one that was to be seen any night 
at the grave yard, at the old church, for her and her 
boy had passed there one night and saw it. She said it 
always sat right on one of the big tomb stones. When 
anybody came by, of nights, it would spread out its 
long white wings which were ten feet long and just fly 
after anybody; for it did after her and her boy. She 
said she and her boy ran so fast that it didn’t catch 
them at all, but it tried. She said she was not scared, 
but her boy was. He ran so fast that he left her far 
behind and when she finally got home to her cabin, 
her boy was already there and had crawled in the 
bed and was shaking just like he was freezing to death, 
but she knew he was not cold, for it was a hot night. 
She said the church was “‘hanted”’ for her young ‘‘Mos- 
ser” passed there one night and heard the ghost right 
in the church. He was not afraid of anything but 
didn’t stop. For he was in a hurry and said if the 
ghosts wanted to have a service at the church let them 
go ahead, for he didn’t have time to stop and be at 
their service. She said she didn’t blame him a bit, for 
she would not stop at no ghost meeting at night, 
neither. 

Such were some of the “hants,’” ghost and black 
cat stories told to the boys and girls by the old negroes 
of the South in the days of my boyhood back in the 
sixties. But we did not have many witches in the South 
at that time for most of them lived north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. We were told some stories about 
them and their hair balls and the way people killed 
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them in New England then. And it was said, long be- 
fore the war, that up there they hanged and burned 
‘witches,’ I don’t know if they had any “‘hants”, 
ghosts and black cats, but they sure had “witches” 
for Tom and aunt Rhoda both said they did. And 
that those witches could kill folks with hair balls but 
nothing but a silver bullet would kill a witch. 

Not only were the boys and girls of the sixties and 
before taught much about “‘hants’ black cats and 
ghosts but they were indoctrinated in the theology of 
the day by preaching services, (for we had no Sunday 
schools in those days) and Bible readings. 

At our old meeting house, called ‘“‘Flatfoot’’? where 
Sam Canahan and Tad and almost everybody else in 
the settlement went on every second Sunday in every 
month and sometimes on Saturdays before, Parson 
Loudlung would appear with a Bible under his arm 
and his pockets full of sulphur and brimstone and for 
two hours or more he would tell us all about religion, 
what the Bible said about it and he would talk loud, 
so not only the people in the church could hear, but 
those on the outside and for miles away. ‘There and 
then he taught me and Tom and all the boys and girls 
and old folks too, if we did bad things, that there was 
a hell hotter than fire itself because the Devil kept 
it up out of sulphur and brimstone and this made the 
hottest fire that could be made, you know. We be- 
leved it then and have not forgotten it yet. I don’t 
know, if all that he said is true, but I do know that 
he never taught us any of this evoluting business that 
we hear now-a-days. I also know that his teaching 
and what his Bible said had a wonderful effect and 
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kept most of the people good; for there were many 
saints in that day, who lived up to that doctrine, either 
for the hope of reward in the future or fear of an 
everlasting hell with hotter fire than can be made on 
earth. 

And it was under just such preaching by many oth- 
ers, too, all over the country, that while liquor was 
in every home, nobody drank to excess, for the 
preacher said if you did, hell fire and damnation was 
the place for the drunkard and that he would go there 
to remain forever in the burning flames, if he failed 
to be good and live temperate in all things. 

Be the facts what they may, no one will deny to- 
day that such teaching kept many people on the right 
side so far as being good citizens was concerned. The 
fear no doubt kept many a boy from doing many wick- 
ed things he would otherwise have done. And sure- 
ly better than under this evoluting kind of stuff that 
some of our so-called smart ones are trying to teach 
today, would have kept them. Don’t you think so? 
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CHAPTER) Xi 


PATROLS, RUNAWAY NEGROES AND OTHER 
THINGS—1 860-63 


Sa adie LIGHTFOOT and William Buster had, as 
we have seen, been sweethearts for a long time and 
like many others in the walks of sweethearthood, had 
their ups and downs. And it seemed since the war 
broke out their troubles had increased about themselves 
as much as it had about other matters, like the Battle 
of Seven Pines, the negro rising, which was coming off 
on the 13th of December and the running away of old 
Tobe. 

Annie and William had split up again just after the 
muster in July a year and more ago, it was said. Any- 
way they had not been seen together since a few days 
after the muster, but everybody knew that they had 
made up at the muster. That was the day William had 
catapulted Sid Gitsum away and run Sid’s crowd off 
with him. Folks said that Annie wanted William then 
to join the army and get to be a Captain, and Willam 
would not, for he said he was not able to stand the 
service. 

This was on the way home from the muster ground 
that William told Annie that he would join but could 
not stand the hardships of war. This, of course, made 
Annie mad again and she told him he could ride the 
road with her home but he would have to pass on, for 
she would not let him stop, unless he would agree to 
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go to the war as a Captain. He wouldn't, and they 
split up again. But after they parted William decided, 
as he rode home, that he would go to Rutherfordton 
next day and volunteer and be a Captain, if he could 
pass the examination as to his health. He did go and the 
doctors told him that he could not go for he had “‘drap- 
sy” (dropsy) and could not stand the war, but he might 
join the Home Guard and do duty around home. Of 
course you know he would not tell Annie that he had 
failed to pass the examination and to get to be Captain 
as she wanted him to. So he bore his troubles alone, 
but did what the doctor told him to do and got in the 
Home Guard and was made lieutenant. 

William Buster was, as we have stated before, a very 
large man, more than six feet tall, large frame and 
looked to be the very picture of health but was not. You 
have seen those kind of folks that just looked all right 
but when it came to the show-down there was something 
wrong and William knew it, but for Annie’s sake was 
willing to take the risk and go to the war, if the doctors 
would let him. Annie, for a long time, knew nothing 
of his coming to town and the result of the examination. 
But just before her corn-shucking in the fall of 1863, 
some of the women of the settlement had told her that 
William had made application to join the army and 
had been turned down, because his health would not 
allow it. This, of course, made Annie sorry for what 
she had done about trying to get William to be a Cap- 
tain. She knew if she asked him to come to the corn- 
shucking, that under the custom of the country, he would 
come for she felt he would want to come and now she 
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knew she badly wanted him to come for she wanted to 
talk to him. It is no wonder then that she fainted 
when he came and fell in the door the night of the corn- 
shucking and the shooting. 

It took her a long time to get over it, for she learned 
the reason he had not come to the shucking sooner in 
the day. He had been out as lieutenant of the Home 
Guard and gotten them together and it was William 
who had suggested to the guard that they had better 
go that night to Annie’s home and throw the guard 
around the house; but a way back so no one would know 
they were there. And they were in this position, about 
a hundred and fifty yards from the house when old 
Tobe had made the break for liberty and run right out 
by William; William had tried to catch him when Tobe 
ran over him and caused the dirt and blood to be on\ 
William when he came and fell in the door, at Annie’s. | 

William had found out somehow that Sid Gitsum 
and some of his crowd were to be near the house some- 
where and meet Tobe and all the other negroes who 
would come away with him to his cave and then be sent 
to the Yankees. 

There was now no question but that not only was 
Sid Gitsum, at, or near the corn-shucking at Annie’s 
on the night of 29th of November, 1863, but that Pope 
Ganes was with him. Now, Pope Ganes was the fel- 
low who said he came from South Carolina to see about 
getting help to guard his folks down there on the night 
of the 13th of December against the rising of the ne- 
groes. But it turned out that he was not in the settle- 
ment for that purpose, but was acting as a spy, for 
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he had not gone to see any of the other captains but 
had gone to see Sid Gitsum. That is what was told on 
him. 

He had made arrangements and was boarding with 
Sam Canahan and had for a month or more been 
seen at different times and places but appeared to be 
dodging. Once he was seen by old Charles at the lower 
end of Annie’s farm just before the corn-shucking, talk- 
ing to old Tobe where Tobe was pulling corn. Charles 
said that when he got in sight of them Tobe jumped 
back over the fence and went to pulling corn again, but 
that he saw Pope Ganes go off down the river toward 
Canahan’s farm. When he asked Tobe who that was 
he was talking to, Tobe said; ‘“‘nobody.”” But Charles 
had told Annie about this incident. Annie and Charles 
both knew Pope Ganes for he had passed there the day 
after he had been to see Captain Morrow about getting 
help to go to South Carolina, and he had stopped and 
talked with Annie and Charles about the same thing 
and told them he was going to Sam Canahan’s that day 
to see about boarding a while with him. From these 
and other facts it was clear that Pope was not what he 
said he was and that the Captain was right when he 
said that he was a spy. William Buster had been to 
see the Captain after the boy went after him, but as 
usual it took William a long time to be convinced that 
Pope Ganes was a spy, but finally he came again and 
told the Captain that he was satisfied that Ganes was 
a spy, for he had told him he was going to Squire Flax- 
en’s when he left his house but that he had gone to Sam 
Canahan’s and was boarding there. William said 
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he had told Ganes not to go to Sam’s for Sam would 
not do, for old Sam and his boy both were leaning 
toward the Sid Gitsum crowd; and that everybody be- 
lieved that Sid sometimes came to Canahan’s at night. 
This is what William had told Ganes. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


EVOLUTIONISTS, DESERTERS AND RUNAWAY 
NEGROES—18 56-65 


HAT which is within us that causes us to live, move 
4 and have our being is often a puzzle not only to the 
common folk but to the so-called scientists as well. 

I know what it is that sustains life and gives us health 
and enables us to move about in an automatic way, but 
I do not know what it is that aids us to direct that auto- 
matic movement, so we can go anywhere and any way 
we please. There are no steering wheels, shift rods 
nor brakes on us to be handled and make this automatic 
machine called the body go either forward or back- 
ward. 

But there is an invisible, intangible, auto-motor ma- 
chine somewhere within this body that directs all its 
motions, shuns danger, leads to success or failure and 
it is this invisible something that I do not know. Neither 
do the evolutionists, the scientists, the philosophers nor 
the fools. Many of them may think they do but they 
don’t. 

It is this invisible something whatever it may be, that 
makes the child and the grown-up as well, draw on his 
imagination. And it travels around the world with 
his thought while he stands as still as a stone. Why, 
yes, it has transcendalism and can flash ‘round the globe 
much quicker than I can write it, and it is back and 
makes its report to me before I can make the period at 
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the end of this sentence. This is the something the 
monkey teacher can’t tell us about. This is the thing 
which does not evolute, but it exists within us, just the 
same, without it we would be “nil.” 

Then if the monkey teacher can’t tell us from whence 
came this thing, be it imagination, mind, soul or what 
not, we cannot believe any of his monkey business. For 
this part of us, whatever it may be, is to us the whole 
thing, for it directs all our doings and therefore we are 
forced back to that which was taught by Parson Loud- 
lung in the days of the sixties and long before, for he 
did tell us how it was that man was created, that he 
became a living soul; that it was this living soul that 
directed all our movements; that it was the soul that 
would go either to some good place for all eternity, 
or if it directed things wrong, would go to that lake of 
fire and brimstone. So away down in this good year of 
1926 and after living near three score and ten years, 
we will say, long live Parson Loudlung’s doctrine and 
his Bible, for it outweighs, to the thinking man, this 
evolution business. If he was right, woe be unto you 
evolutionists! And if he and his like should be wrong 
and the evolutionists right, Parson and his crowd will 
be as well off as any. But why take the risk? For 
reasonable men in their every-day acts, always take the 
safer of the two, that is if he be sane. So, we prefer 
to follow Parson Loudlung and his Bible. But I must 
get on to the deserters, Sid, Ganes and old Tobe, for 
they were creating much excitement in and around the 
old Burnt Chimneys Muster Ground, just at this time. 
And it was so all over the south or Dixieland for there 
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were Tobes, Sids and Ganes and their like everywhere, 
trying as has been stated before, to have the negroes 
ready for a general uprising on the 13th of December. 
For you know, and everybody knew, back in the sixties 
that the 13th was an unlucky day and it looked now that 
it was going to be for all of Dixie on that fearful night 
if these Sids, Tobes and Ganes succeeded in their ne- 
farious purpose; all the white folks of the Southland 
would be murdered on that night. 

It was well-known now that Sid was at home and 
had been near or at Annie’s shucking and that it was he 
and Pope Ganes that were directing the negroes how 
to get away on the night that Tobe ran. They had ex- 
pected all the negroes who were at the shucking, to run 
when Tobe did, but it seemed there were too many in 
the bunch who were like old Charles, Rena and their 
kind, who did not follow old Tobe when he made the 
break. But there was no doubt then, and I do not doubt 
now, but that many of that crowd of negroes at the 
corn-shucking had promised old Tobe that they would 
go when he did; but somehow when the time came they 
just could not get their legs to carry them after Tobe. 
Especially so when the patrols began firing and this 
is the reason that none went but Tobe. 

It was said, and it was so, that Tobe was in hiding 
not far away from his home and that Sid and Pope 
Ganes had, together with Sam Canahan and his son 
Tad, made arrangements for a secret hiding place for 
all the negroes who would run away and join Tobe. This 
place was on the bank of the river near Canahan’s 
farm, only a short distance from the watermelon patch. 
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It seemed that Pope Ganes, Sid and Canahan had 
devised a scheme by which they were to prepare and 
had prepared a place or kind of a fort on the bank of 
the river as a rendezvous for all the negroes they might 
be able to get to come to them, as runaways, like Tobe. 
Here they were to be kept in secret till the night of the 
13th and then commanded by Sid or some one else, of 
his kind and would be directed in killing, robbing and 
destroying the property of the white folk. For this 
purpose they had dug out right along the bank of the 
river and about two feet from the top of the ground an 
under-ground cave, and dug it away back under the 
ground and “‘shored”’ it up so it would not cave in from 
the top. It had room enough, it was said, for a hundred 
negroes to stay in during the day and night. They had 
fixed it in front, or on the river side, so that no one in 
passing could tell there was an opening there, for 
they had laurel set in front to hide the entrance. The 
negroes could go in between these bushes, off of a rock 
that was along there and you could not track them. Here 
it was Tobe was staying and all the others they could 
get to join them. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL—COMMUNITY 
MANUFACTURING 


i ene since man became civilized it has been a strug- 
gle for the masses to make and procure what is 
generally called a living and without modern inventions 
it is, and was, a struggle. And this was the condition in 
the Dixieland during and long before the War Between 
the States. 

There were but few manufacturing industries and 
for this reason most of the necessities of life were hand- 
made, hand carved, hand painted and hand finished. 
The plows, axes, hoes, mattocks, wagons, sleds, harness 
for the horses and clothing for the folk in general were 
all made by hand and without the aid of modern ma- 
chinery as is done in this day and time. 

Then how did Dixieland prepare itself for the war 
which was waged unceasingly for four long years? The 
answer is that everybody worked, not seven or eight 
hours a day as is done now, but ten to twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four. Not only the poor and negroes 
but the rich as well. And they worked together for one 
common cause. There was much co-operation in those 
days and for this purpose. 

The old spinning wheel did its bit in helping to clothe 
the Confederates in their uniform of grey. 

The spinning wheel was made like the other machin- 
ery of its day—by hand. There was a wheel about five 
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feet in diameter and had spokes much like an ordinary 
buggy wheel and a hub similar, too, but smaller than 
a buggy hub or nave. The spokes were also very small 
and light. Around the ends of the spokes was a piece 
of hickory or white oak which had been dressed down 
with a drawing knife to two inches wide and half inch 
thick. A groove was cut in this strip of wood so that 
when it was bent around the spokes and fastened at each 
end till it made the wheel. A cord or a cotton string 
was then fitted in the groove and made what was called 
“the wheel band.” This band ran to the head piece. 
That was a kind of frame and across this frame was a 
steel spindle, about fifteen inches long and fastened in 
this head piece and stuck out on the spinning side about 
five or six inches and this is where the broach was made 
or spinning done. The band from the wheel came up 
around the spindle, so when the wheel turned it made 
the spindle turn. The head piece was on a post which 
came up from the bench on which was attached also the 
post that supported the wheel. ‘The bench had four 
legs, two in the rear and two in front; those in the rear 
being shorter, raised the head of the wheel up on a 
plane with the hub of the wheel. They were so built 
and constructed that a woman standing on the spin- 
ning side could reach out with one hand (the right) 
and with the other reach near to the spindle. 
When operating or spinning she would, by dampening 
the end of the roll, or cotton, attach it to the spindle 
and then begin turning the wheel with her right hand 
and this would make the steel spindle go round and as 
it began to twist the cotton, or roll, she would (with the 
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left hand) draw it back or out till a thread three or 
four feet was thus spun out. She would then give the 
wheel a whirl and the spindle would hum or sing. This 
would twist the thread and then she would relax it and 
turn slower and let the thread wind up on the spindle. 
This continued until the spindle was full of thread, 
called a “‘broach.”” When a number of broaches were 
thus made they were then put on a reel and wound 
into ‘‘cuts” and was ready for the dye pot or to be woven 
up in the white. But for the most part the thread was 
dyed before it was put to the loom. Now, the weaving 
was done in those days in just as crude a manner as was 
the spinning and the process of weaving was as slow 
and possibly slower than that of spinning. From morn- 
ing till far into the night the hum of those old wheels 
could be heard and so could the slam of the beam of 
the old loom. It was by this process that the uniforms 
for the Rebel army were made, and the folk at home 
were also clothed by the same laborious method. No 
wonder they worked day and night! And yet by united 
effort and hearty co-operation, they succeeded. 

Many were the spinning bees in those days and it 
was at one of them that Mattie was entertaining the 
neighbors when Bill Sniffles came from the war and 
came right straight to Uncle Johnny’s to tell him all 
about the war. Now, that is what Bill said he came 
for, but all the girls and women folks who were there 
at the spinning said he had come to see Mat. At this 
spinning of Mattie’s there were gathered fifteen or 
twenty neighborhood women who had their wheels and 
cards sent to them by some of the men or boys and 
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they were engaged in spinning to make cloth to make 
soldiers’ uniforms. They not only spun and carded 
(for some of them had to card the cotton out by hand 
before it could be spun), all day, but till long into the 
night. Then they would adjourn to meet the next day 
or night with some other neighbor so that the work 
would continue all the time. And while this was going 
on in the community spinning factory, the weaving was 
going on somewhere else and when the cloth was ready 
for making up into clothes, the tailoring bees would 
take it up and soon the uniforms were ready for the 
quarter-master general and by him sent to the front. 

After the hum of spindles had ceased at Mattie’s 
home that night, Bill Sniffles had his “inning.” For 
everybody there wanted to hear from the war from 
first hands. And Bill had been and fought, saw men 
fall dead by the thousand he said. He had his mark, 
too, for he had one arm in a sling. Mattie asked him 
what was the matter with his hand. He said, ‘“‘Nothing 
the matter with my hand, for I left it on the battle 
field.”’ Mat turned pale and almost fell. So ended a 
day of work, in the community factory, in the sixties. 
Now the most of it is done by machinery. Such a dif- 
ference. ‘“Then and Now.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


PLOTTING OF POPE GANES, SID GITSUM AND THE 
NEGROES—1856 TO ’65 


OTWITHSTANDING fire, brimstone, sulphur, 
clouds, storms, wars, haunts, liquor, witchcraft 
and Parson Loudlung’s preaching then, and radio, tele- 
phone, ‘telegraph, autos, Fords, jazz, evolution and 
the modern dance, nowadays, people then, and people 
now, courted, fell in love, and sometimes fell out, fight 
and get divorced, yet it goes on just the same. So it 
was with Mat and Bill, for they had their ups and downs 
then in their courtship as bad or worse than do folk 
today. The night the spinning bee was at Mattie’s, Bill 
had spent the night there so he could tell Uncle Johnny 
all about the fighting at the front. But Uncle Johnny 
did not sit up long, Tom said, for he got sleepy and left 
Bill and Mat in the parlor and they stayed up till late. 
They sang songs, talked for a long time and then whis- 
pered a while like they were afraid the haunts would 
hear them, but they were not scared for they were in 
the house, sitting right close together on the lounge, 
Tom said. 

But late in the night they quarreled about Mat going 
with Tad Canahan, while Bill was gone to the army. 
Bill told Mat she should not allow Tad to come to see 
her for he was a Unionist. He and his daddy were both 
against the Rebels and he believed they were aiding 
and abetting Sid, Ganes and old Tobe and such folks to 
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incite the negroes to rise. And that he was not good 
enough for Mat for Tom said he did. For, you know, 
boys often, then, would listen in on their sisters when 
they were courting and they do sometimes now; you 
know, except when they go courting of nights out in the 
Ford car, you know, then the brothers can’t hear for 
they are not close like when they are in their beds and 
there is a door opening into the parlor. Toi could 
hear through his door, and look through the key hole, 
too, sometimes. 

Bill Snifles had come home with one hand gone as 
a souvenir for States’ Rights, but he looked well. He 
was shingled and shaved and did not look much like 
he did when he went off. Of course his hand being gone 
he was discharged and would not have to go back, but 
said he was going to join the Home Guard and help 
hunt deserters and specially he wanted to hunt Sid Git- 
sum. For Bill said when they went into the fight at 
Bull Run, that Sid, at the first firing, just threw down 
his gun and ran right toward the Yankee lines and when 
they saw Sid coming holding up a white handkerchief, 
the Yankees didn’t shoot at all until Sid got to them. 
And now, “‘by grabs,” Bill said Sid had come back South 
as a spy. If he did not have but one hand, if he ever 
laid eyes on Sid he would get him. Bill said he hated 
a traitor and this is what Sid was for he had gone to 
the Yankees and was trying to betray us. This was 
bad enough, Bill said; but it was worse when he had 
come back spying around and inciting negroes to rise 
and kill white folk. This is what Bill told Uncle John- 
ny at breakfast that morning. Mat was at the table 
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and all dressed up, too, for Tom said she was, and 
she said Sid must be a bad man. Bill said he was not 
worth the name of a man at all and he considered him 
nothing but a low-down dog. At this Uncle Johnny 
said, “Well, he may be or it might be so.’ For as you 
know he never was positive about anything, but Aunt 
“Julia” said, “‘yes, he is lower down than the animal you 
just remarked about, Mr. Sniffes. William Buster 
was here yesterday morning and he said no such a man 
had ever lived in these parts and that he was going to 
have his scalp before the thirteenth of December, and 
was getting his men ready to make a raid on Sid’s cave 
and the Canahan fort where old Tobe, Pope Ganes 
and others were supposed to be in hiding.”’ 

Just at this time as Mattie, Bill and Aunt Julia had 
seated themselves on the front porch for a confab, 
away down the Island Ford Road they espied a horse 
and rider coming with the speed of the wind. They 
could see long before he got to them that the rider had 
on a gray uniform and slung over his shoulder was a 
‘‘musket’’ and on the saddle underneath him flapped the 
saddle bags. The horse was a big roan with long flow- 
ing mane and tail. His head was high in the air and 
neck bowed as if the rider was trying to hold him back. 
His feet could be heard pounding the hard road as 
he came nearer to them. Not a word was spoken by 
the watchers for several minutes as the horse and rider 
sped up the road. Aunt Julia, looking out over her 
glasses, broke the silence. “Upon my life, it’s William 
Buster,” she said, ‘“‘and I know there is something in 
the wind, for he never rides that way unless there be.” 


er 
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Bill said, ‘By grabs, it is him for I know that horse.” 
Mattie said, ‘““Yes, Mr. Sniffles, you are right. I would 
know that horse anywhere. He is the finest horse I 
ever saw and there are lots of them around here, but I 
think he is the finest of all.’’ Bill said, ‘Yes, he is, and 
he knows that William wants him to go this morning 
and he is on the job, as they say in camp.” 

The rider dashed up, dismounted and with cap in 
hand, made his way to the porch with outstretched hand 
and in his jovial way said, ‘Hallo folks, how’s every- 
body ?” “Come in,”’ said Aunt Julia, but William turned 
his gaze on Bill Sniffles and said, “If I’m alive, if here 
ain’t my boy back from the war, looking spick and 
span,” and extending his big hand for a shake. Bill 
rose and extended his left to William for the shake. 
William took it in both of his big hands and said, “Bill, 
what’s the matter with your other hand?” He said, 
“Nothing, it’s buried in Virginia.” Then tears 
came into William’s eyes. William Buster was a man 
of deep sympathy and as kind-hearted as a good wom- 
an. He felt great sympathy he said for Bill, for Bill 
had done his part for States’ Rights and buried his 
hand in the moorelands of Virginia and the heather 
blossoms were now growing over the grave of his hand. 
When William said this Mattie tried to say something, 
too, but could not, for tears were in her eyes as well as 
William’s. Aunt Julia, like mothers do sometimes, came 
to Mat’s rescue and said, ‘‘Well, William, what is the 
news? I know you have something for I never saw you 
ride so unless there was something wrong. I did see 
you one time not many moons ago pass here going to 
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Rutherfordton after the doctor for your father when 
he was thrown from his horse, but it didn’t seem you 
were going as fast then as you were riding coming up 
the road just now. Be it good or bad news let us have 
it.’ William released Bill’s hand, turned rather slowly 
to face Aunt Julia and in his deep toned voice, said, 
“Well, Julia, I am sorry to have to tell you there is 
nothing good. It is true as you know that Pope Ganes 
whom I took to be a gentleman, when I first met him 
and but for the caution I received from my captain, he 
would no doubt have taken me in. I am sorry to tell 
you that I just came by Cap’s home and he is down again 
with rheumatism and can’t do duty but I always:seek 
his advice. With what information I have and what 
he just now gave me, I am sure there is a plot going on 
between Sid Gitsum, Pope Ganes and others. I am in- 
formed from reliable sources, that there are nightly 
gatherings down in the moorelands of the river just 
below Sam Canahan’s farm. You know there are 
large tracts of unoccupied territory down there along 
the river. These scoundrels have chosen this place for 
their hiding place and it’s a good one. Ganes is the 
brains of this movement. But I must go to see Annie, 


for Ganes is after her, I believe.”’ Bill Sniffles said, “T'll 
go, too.” 


Aunt Julia Stringing Beans 
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CHAPTER XV 


COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE, SIGNS OF THE UP-RISING GROW 
DARKER—1863. 


3 Yeast JULIA said, ‘““No, Mr. Sniffles, you can’t go 
with William today, for he has business with 
Annie Lightfoot. Then you are just back from the 
war and Pa,” for that is what she called Uncle John- 
ny, ‘‘wanted you to stay for dinner so he could hear 
you talk more on the war.” 

Mattie said, ‘“Why yes, Pa expects you to be here 
for dinner and will be disappointed if you go. He 
doesn’t talk much but enjoys hearing you talk. He 
used to say you would not go to the war but when 
you did go he said he was probably mistaken in you 
and was sorry he had said it.” Aunt Julia seemed 
startled at Mattie’s remarks, for in those days moth- 
ers were very watchful and observed closely every re- 
mark made by their daughters in the presence of 
young men, for she was afraid Mr. Sniffles would 
think Mattie was fast or “bold” as they called it in 
those days. And to stop Mattie from saying too 
much, Aunt Julia said, ‘Daughter, would you go see 
if the dinner is doing well, for the beans, bacon and 
stew are in the pots on the pot rack and they may be 
too hot or too cold.” 

In those days there were no cook stoves but the 
big fire place in the kitchen had pot racks. The rack \ 
was an iron bar running across the fireplace about | 
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three feet high, that is from the bottom of the fire 
place. On this bar of iron there were hooks made 
of iron, extending down about ten inches. The 
pots were hung on these hooks. A fire was then made 
with logs as fuel in the fire place. As it burned the heat 
would make the pots boil. These pots, the pone and 
biscuit oven, a frying pan and coffee pot, constituted the 
“cooking utensils” of a well regulated home, long be- 
fore and during the War Between the States. 

When you go to Washington and down to Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s old home place, go to the kitch- 
en and ycu will there see the pot rack used by Martha 
and the servants. 

Today we have no such things, but it’s a range, oil 
or electric cooker, and not always beans, bacon, stew 
turkey and roast that was in the pot on the old rack, 
but more often thin soup, crackers, cold bread and 
slaw. There is a difference, then and now. Be that 
as it may, Mattie went, for mother had said go. 
Sometimes now the girls will say, “No; you go,” but 
then they didn’t. Mother had said “go.” 

Courtship then often lasted for years. There were 
split-ups, sometimes for good, but more often the par- 
ties would wed and when they did their differences 
were buried in the marriage vow. Divorces were as 
few in the courts of the land then as polar bears in 
the tropics; but now it’s meet in the Ford or elsewhere 
once or twice, marriage, disputes, fall-outs, often 
fights, then divorces; for in the courts today they are 
as numerous as mosquitoes in the everglades of Flori- 
da. Before you tie up know your life partner. If 
there is to be any fights, disputes and fusses let them 


come before, not after marriage. Remember the dif- 
ference, then and now. 

But to the subject: Bill stayed for dinner, for there 
was nothing else to do. Mattie served it too; for 
Aunt Julia knew that was the way things should be 
done, for Bill would then know that Mattie could 
cook as well as smile. Cooking is a life time job, so 
is marriage. 

William had gone to Annie’s for she had sent a 
note for him to come post haste, and being the officer 
now in charge of the Home Guards, there was noth- 
ing for him to do but go whether he wanted to or not, 
but somehow William liked to go where Annie was. 
Of course we can’t say just why for they had had many 
fall-outs, but at last report they had made up and 
seemed to understand each other better. Old Charles, 
as usual, met William at the gate, and this time to 
hold his horse till he heard what Annie wanted. 
Charles knew, and for this reason held the horse in- 
stead of hitching or stabling him. 

William left his gun (musket) with old Charles 
at the gate and walked up to the porch and was there 
met by Rena who took his cap and said her mistress 
was in waiting in the reception hall, that she had been 
expecting him all morning. Pale and nervous Annie 
‘rose to meet William, but dressed in her fall gown 
and looking sweeter than usual. With her peculiar 
smile she extended her hand and William with that 
graceful bow of his seized it with gusto. After the 
greetings Annie did an unusual thing, called for 
Charles without warning to William. This of course 
aroused William’s curiosity. Rena still being near 
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the door, called Charles and said “‘Missus wants you.” 
Before Charles arrived, Annie told William that 
Charles knew something. Meaning, of course, some- 
thing about the plotting of Sid, Ganes, old Tobe and 
others. Somehow William felt something was badly 
wrong, for while Annie was all smiles yet there was 
something in that lovely expression on her face he could 
not exactly understand. Why didn’t she tell him with- 
out calling Charles? Had Pope Ganes been up to 
see her ? Had he insulted his Annie? All those things 
came to William’s mind while old Charles was coming. 

There is something in natural language such as 
facial expressions, and even in a smile, a laugh, or 
motion of the body or the limbs, that we can under- 
stand. But we are not always able to translate them 
on the spur of the moment. And this was the con- 
dition of mind in which William was in at this time. 
Of course Annie with her keen perception of mental- 
ity, saw what was in William’s mind and to relieve 
his suspense, said “Be not troubled for while there are 
dangers lurking on every hand, with plotters in every 
section, deserters without number and murders not a 
few, yet there is always in the darkest hours a sunbeam 
somewhere. Charles has news that may aid in your 
work. He’ll be in soon.” 

Now this somewhat dispelled the forebodings of 
William. He said, “I am glad you look at the con- 
dition of things this way, but I must tell you the out- 
look is very dark just now. Before we have the re- 
port from Charles if anything he has, I want to ask 
you in all seriousness if you feel that old Charles can 
be depended upon to speak the truth; for in these peril- 
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ous times I have come to the place where I almost 
doubt everybody, white and black.” 

All the while William was talking, Annie had her 
eyes fixed on him with that peculiar focus, that ana- 
lyzes the very thought of the speaker and carries it 
back to the looker. With this done, Annie was ready 
to answer William’s question, for she now under- 
stood that he was much wrought up as well as herself, 
and said, ‘‘We can trust Charles,’ and called him 
in. With hat in hand and bowing old Charles en- 
tered and stood like a brown stone-statue. With the 
submission of a lamb, but the courage of a lion at 
bay, said, ‘‘Missus what is it?’ Annie said ‘“‘Charles, 
tell Lieutenant Buster what you know about Sid Git- 
sum, Pope Ganes and old Tobe.’’ Without hesita- 
tion, open, candid and frank, old Charles said, “Night 
before last after I locked up the stockade and all about 
the house was done, I decided I would go down the 
river and see what was going on down there. You 
know there is about a mile along the river just below 
Canahan’s farm, with hills on both sides and woods 
running back for miles. I went down through the woods 
on this side of the river and got to the river right at 
Hanging Dog Rock and crept down to the bank 
or near its edge. It was dark but I heard low talking 
just in front of me. I laid down and eased up so I 
could see over the bank. There sat Tobe, Mr. Pope 
Ganes and Mr. Sid Gitsum talking. There were 
others back under the bank I could not see. I could 
hear some things they said. They mentioned Misses’ 
name, Mosser’s and Mr. Buster’s. Mr. Sid Gitsum 
said, for he talked louder than the others, “There must 


be something done.’ 
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GHAPTER XVI 


THE SCENES AND SIGNS OF THE TIMES DARKEN; ONLY 
A RAY OF LIGHT IN COURTSHIP—1863 


HE War Between the States was now nearing the 

end of the second year. Many of the men who 
had volunteered and gone to the front had either been 
killed in battle, died of some pestilence, or had been 
wounded or crippled. Some few had returned and 
were engaged in telling many of the horrors of the 
war. That optimism that comes of victory as it did 
in the first part of the war, was now dying down; for 
now the Yankees were overpowering the boys in gravy 
and winning many battles. Bad news flies fast and is 
often magnified and it was so then, as well as now. 
Many with hands and legs shot off were home, and 
like Bill Sniffles, could tell much about the war and 
its horrors, yet strange to say, these boys, crippled 
and wounded, still had the fighting spirit in them. If 
they could not go back to the front they could act as 
home guard and help hunt deserters. For there were 
many of them then. 

Notwithstanding the apparent defeat awaiting: the 
South in the struggle, others were volunteering and 
marching away to meet the foe on the field of. car- 
nage, while some had to be conscripted. In the his- 
tory of no country has greater bravery evér been 
shown than was by the men and women of the South- 
land during those dark days, when the shout of vic- 
tory was dying away and the rumblings of defeat were 
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to be heard. The bravery of Leonidas and his im- 
mortal band, at the Pass of Thermopylae, cannot and 
does not, eclipse the bravery shown by the boys in 
gray and their backers at home, both men and women. 
For while the cloud was dark and the way dim, that 
spirit of bravery never shone brighter than it did during 
the last years of that bloody conflict from 1863 to the 
surrender in April, 1865. 

With these troubles at the front and the plotting 
for the uprising of the negroes on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1863, there was much to concern all the peo- 
ple of the Dixieland. 

When there is a common cause and conflict with a 
common foe by any people the lines of caste or pres- 
tige are soon destroyed and there is no aristocracy or 
plebianism but all become one and the same for the 
common purpose. This had happened in the South, 
for Annie, who was of the upper tens, and Mattie 
were now great friends and working together for the 
common good at the spinning bees, the weavings, the 
sewings or tailorings, or what not, they were one for 
the cause of Dixie. And so was William and Bill 
Sniffes. Bill’s right hand was gone, but his Pa had 
made him a kind of a hook for the lost hand. It was 
fastened by a strap of leather up above the elbow and 
then down over where his hand used to be. The hook 
was all right, Bill said, ‘“‘to hold the reins or the bridle.”’ 
He could shoot, if necessary, with his left hand, he 
said: Thus fixed up he had joined William’s Home 
Guard. His Pa furnished him a horse to ride on the 
raids hunting deserters and patrol duty. 

There was no heart in the Dixieland that beat with 
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such pride, as did that of Mattie’s at the thought 
that while Bill had lost his hand and was a cripple in 
a way, yet his name was on the tongue of everybody, 
because his hand had been lost in fighting for Dixieland 
and States’ Rights. 

She was not only proud of Bill but there was some- 
thing more. Mattie, as you know, was now about 
seventeen and as pretty as a southern beauty could be 
in those days and that was some pretty. She not only 
idolized Bill but was electrified by his improved ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding he was minus a_ hand, 
since his return from the war. And then he had be- 
come the chum and associate of William Buster, for 
William had told Mattie that Annie said that Mr. 
Sniffles was a noble specimen of that Southern man- 
hood who would give his life freely for his country, 
and that any woman would be proud of such a man. 
This, of course, coming from Annie, made Mattie’s 
heart overflow with kindly feeling, toward Bill. 

In her dreams and awake she could see nothing but 
Bill in his uniform. 

Charles’ report of the Hanging Dog Rock plot 
made to William in the presence of Annie, had, if true, 
confirmed William’s belief that there was a den of 
such vipers near and all that had been suspected would 
soon be a reality if something was not done at once 
to break up this conspiracy between Sid, Ganes and old 
Tobe. 

Annie did not doubt a word Charles said neither 
did William, for if there was any living being on earth 
or anywhere else that William believed and had 
confidence in, it was in Annie, and Annie believed in 
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Charles and there was nothing for William to do but 
to take what Charles had said as a fact and he did. 

To get hold of the conspirators and get them out 
of the way was no easy job. Of course old Tobe was 
simply a runaway negro and Sid a deserter and could 
if caught, be dealt with immediately, but to get Pope 
Ganes and dispose of him was another proposition. 

If William and his Home Guard should succeed in 
making a raid and capture the ‘‘bunch’”’ that was now 
in the Hanging Dog Rock Cave, how to dispose of 
Ganes was the question in William’s mind. Ganes 
was not a deserter and had not been outlawed, and the 
only charge they could bring was that he was suspect- 
ed of being a spy and guilty of conspiracy, but to prove 
this would be another thing. Of course old Charles 
would swear he saw him down at the Cave and talk- 
ing with Sid and old Tobe and this in the night time 
too. But while old Charles was truthful and was be- 
lieved by Annie and William, under the law as then 
in this state and many others, no servant in bondage 
could appear as a witness against a white man. Old 
Charles was in servitude and his oath would not be 
taken. Ganes was a white man and if he was from 
another state would not change the law. He had 
white skin. 

The Home Guard had not been endowed with the 
right to court-martial or try any one for spying. No 
wonder William was puzzled, for it was his plan now 
after hearing Charles’ story, to call the Home Guard 
together for the purpose of making a raid on this 
Hanging Dog Cave. Just at this moment as William 
was on the step taking leave or bidding Annie good- 
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bye, a horse and rider were seen coming up the river 
road in a brisk canter. The rider had on, not the 
home guard suit of gray, but seemed to have on the 
regular uniform of Rebel gray. As usual Charles 
was standing near holding William’s horse, for he had 
gone back and taken this stand soon after he had 
told William and Annie about the doings at the Cave, 
and was waiting for Mr. Buster to come out and 
mount. Annie called to him asking who the rider was 
coming up the road. Lifting his cap high and bow- 
ing low Charles said, ‘‘Missus, that is Mr. Bill Snif- 
fles riding his pa’s best horse.’’ Annie said ‘‘Charles 
go down to the road and bid him come up to the house, 
Mr. Buster wants to see him.”’ The lieutenant had not 
said so, but somehow Annie knew he did and when 
she said it, she looked at William and smiled and said, 
‘Excuse me, but I thought you would like to tell him 
what Charles has found out about the Cave.’ Wil- 
liam with one of those broad grins that men have 
sometimes, said, “I'll not excuse you for I was just 
going to hail him. So thanks to you.’ Mr. Sniffles 
rode up, Charles taking his horse and before he was 
inside the gate, the lieutenant said, “Bill, old boy, I 
am glad to see you for there is something in the wind.” 
Bill bowed and then stood at attention, bowed to Annie 
and said, “Lieutenant, what is it?’ William proceeded 
to tell him all that was happening and the many diff- 
cuties that appeared to be in the way; but that he had 
decided to make a raid on the Cave Tuesday night and 
wanted him to be on hand. “If we catch them I do not 
know what we can do with Pope Ganes.”’ 
Bill said, “By grabs, hang him.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE TIDE OF FORTUNE IN THE WAR TURNS 
AGAINST DIXIELAND; THE COURAGE OF 
THE SOUTH NEVER FAILED 


BIRD’S-EYE-VIEW of Dixie will reveal the fact 

that it was very sparsely settled, in wartime and 
before. Of course there were many farms and much 
country life and comfortable living at and before the 
outbreak, but to get the idea clear, consider Burnt Chim- 
neys section. In the whole radius there were not 
more than two to three hundred families. Today 
there are thousands. ‘Then one could travel from 
Rutherfordton by Burnt Chimneys to Island Ford, a 
distance of 16 miles and pass eleven farm houses and| 
except a field cleared around those houses the bal-\ 
ance was in woodland. ‘Those traveling this road at | 
that time would often have their guns along and for | 
sport would shoot squirrels along the road. Today, 
going over this same road will be found from one to | 
two thousand houses. Such has been the development 
of the country since the War Between the States. It 
is so, in a measure, all over Dixieland. We will not 
wonder that Sid, Pope Ganes, Old Tobe and others of 
their type could easily stay in hiding, for this was / 
woodland country, then. 

The Battles of Gettysburg and Seven Pines had been 
fought. The Eagle of victory which had for a time 
perched itself over the troops in gray had had its 
wings clipped by the fury of the Northern foe. And 
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while the grays had:held Richmond it was at a great 
sacrifice of both men and munitions. 

The Confederacy had issued a paper currency and 
it was in circulation and for a time it had some value. 
The boys in gray were paid off in this currency, called 
“Confederate Money” and for a while money was 
plentiful and did the business in buying supplies, pay- 
ing taxes and other such things until the day of its 
depreciation, which came before the fall of the Con- 
federate States in April, 1865. 

To every thinking man in the South the cause was 
then on the wane. But to withstand and stay the 
pending doom, the conscript act and age limit had 
been passed by the Confederate congress and boys 
seventeen and men up to forty-five must volunteer or 
be conscripted and go to stay, if possible, the on rush- 
ing and almost innumerable host which was daily 
tightening its war fangs around Dixieland. But not 
once during those dark days, did the courage and 
spirit of the folk at home nor the men at the front, 
falter, for their bravery was now burnished by the 
trials of the conflict till it shown out like the concen- 
trated brilliancy of a thousand suns. Their acts then 
were the admiration of all countries and in this good 
day of 1926 its effulgence continues to shine, even in 
the eyes of the northern enemy and their descendents; 
for while Dixie was finally overpowered, she was not 
conquered, for that same spirit of States’ Rights lives 
today as it did before the war. 

While Annie, William and Bill Sniffles were still on 
the front porch discussing matters concerning old 
Tobe, Sid and Pope Ganes, a courier was seen com- 
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ing, not up the river road, but down it from in the 
direction of Rutherfordton and Burnt Chimneys. He 
was riding in great haste and bearing an order to Wil- 
liam from the commanding officer in Rutherfordton, 
together with a list of the boys and men of the new 
age limit who had failed to volunteer and for whom 
conscription papers were already made out. The 
courier saluted William without dismounting, deliv- 
ered the order, saluted again and was gone back up the 
road in haste. 

After reading the order and the names of parties 
to be taken, William said, ‘“‘Well, my boy,” for this 
is what he called Bill Sniffles, “I shall have to depu- 
tize you to aid me in the execution of this order.” 

Annie said, “I am sure it will be a pleasure for Mr. 
Sniffles to do anything in his power to assist you, for 
he has already proven himself to be all that goes to 
make up pure manhood.” Annie was as you know of 
the aristocracy and Bill of the plebian or common 
folk. A compliment of this kind was enough to make 
Bill feel like we all do, to be praised, by our so-called 
superiors. 

If Bill had been a coward, which he was not, after 
what Annie had said and in the presence of William 
at that, he would of course accept the appointment and 
do all that he could for the cause. It is real manhood 
when put to the test and not found wanting, that is 
the admiration of not only the common folk but the 
elite as well. It was so in this case and was being 
shown all over Dixieland. For there were Annies and 


Bills everywhere, then. 
Bill with his cap still in hand and feeling somewhat 
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embarrassed, for never before had he had the pleas- 
ure of hearing his name spoken in praise by such 
a lady as Annie, and said, in his uncouth way, “By 
grabs, I’ll do my best, Lieutenant.”’ Bill knew he was 
handicapped because of his lost hand, but his soul was 
in the right place and his courage was equal to any 
emergency. William and Annie both knew it. All the 
names of the parties to be conscripted as read out by 
William to Annie and Bill Sniffes from the order were 
not known to Bill but many of them were. 

It had been reported that many of those named were 
in hiding, for they had had notice to appear in Ruther- 
fordton and there enlist and had failed to do so, and 
hence the order to arrest. Much the same thing hap- 
pened under the select draft in the United States 
during the World War to those called “Slackers” now. 

William arose, extending his hand to Annie and bid 
her adieu. Bill did too, and Annie took his hand and 
said, ‘“Good-bye, Mr. Sniffles, I know you will do your 
duty.” William said, ““We will meet at Squire Flax- 
en’s Tuesday night, boy, be on hand.” ‘They rode 
off together. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP AND FORGE, SID 
GITSUM AND HIs “‘GAL”’ 


ie every strata of social life in civilized communi- 
ties and countries there are some kind of industries 
to take care of the wants of the people. These indus- 
tries are in a measure an index to the state or condition 
of the community. That is the more modern machin- 
ery and the better the manufacturing or the output 
of the industry, the more civilized are the communi- 
ties in which they are located. The blacksmith shop 
and forge were coming into their own in the sixties. 
There was an iron factory or forge in Rutherford 
county before and during the war. It was located on 
the river at, or near, where Henrietta Cotton Mill is 
now, and about six miles from Burnt Chimneys, now 
Forest City. It was not on the order of the great 
steel or iron mills of Pittsburgh, Penn., or Birming- 
ham, Ala., but on a very small scale and did some of 
the same kind of things as do these large mills today. 

This miniature forge smelted the ore and then ham- 
mered it into plow-molds, wagon tires and other 
such things. These were then taken to the different 
blacksmith shops and reworked into plows, hoes and 
other iron utensils or implements used in that day by 
the clearer of the land and tillers of the soil. 

This forge would look like a boy’s playhouse com- 
pared to the manufacturing of iron and steel today. 
There was a small wooden house built of logs which en- 
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closed the furnace, forge, hammer and _ bellows, 
or wind apparatus, the machinery to run the ham- 
mer and blow the bellows being propelled by water of 
the river. When the ore was melted or in a molten 
state it was taken out of the vats with tongs and put 
on an anvil. The hammer was then set and the water 
turned on a wheel. As the wheel turned it was con- 
structed so that it lifted the hammer up something like 
two feet. It would then drop on to the melted ore 
and as it ascended for another plunge on to the ore, 


-the forgeman with his tongs, or other instruments, 


would turn the iron, for after a few poundings of the 
big hammer, the molten mass of ore would begin to 
turn into iron. The hammer weighed about a hun- 
dred pounds, enough to cause the dross from the ore 
to fly out when it dropped on the molten mass. ~ 

This process continued until the dross was all out. 


Then the forge-man would begin to turn the pig, for 


this is what they called the piece of iron after the 
dross was out and before it had been shaped into any- 
thing except a square or cube. But now forge-man’s 
art and skill would begin to come into play and he 
would, between the strokes of the big hammer, flirt 
it one way and then another, till it was in the shape 
of a plow mold or some other piece he wanted it for. 

It was then ready to be taken by the blacksmith and 
with his hand hammer and some one to strike with a 
sledge hammer, he would pound away until the thing 
became a plow, mattock, axe, reephook or whatever 
he might want to make out of it. The ore used was 
found in different parts of the county and hauled on 


wagons to the forge or iron works as it was often 
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called then. Such was the manufacture of iron in this 
county and in many other places in the Southland 
before and during the War Between the States in the 
days of my boyhood. Sid Gitsum had worked at this 
mill and was discharged by the owners because he 
talked too much about Unionism and against the 
Rebels. 

It is strange but it’s so, that even such men as Sid 
have their ‘“‘gals,’’ for Polly Pane lived near the old 
Iron Works where Sid had worked before he was 
“turned off’ and it was said she and Sid were sweet- 
hearts. Polly was real beautiful for her kind. She 
was tall and stood very straight and had that look of 
independence which always makes one look a second 
time. She had big black eyes, very black hair and 
rosy cheeks and could look so hard at you that without 
knowing it you would flinch under her gaze. She had 
an arm with a muscle like a man, for it was said she 
had used it while working with her daddy in the black- 
smith’s shop till it had developed the pugilist propor- 
tion, but had the soft velvet skin of her gender. She 
could ‘‘cuss” like a sailor. This was something uncom- 
mon then, but it is said now that many women of any 
strata in society can and do “cuss” now-a-days; then it 
was considered degrading, and none but the tougher 
class of any community did it, especially the women. 
Men have always seemed to think they had a patent 
on cursing but Polly infringed on their rights for she 
would “‘cuss” any time she got mad and that was very 
often. 

She was not at the Muster Ground the day Sid was 
cursing out the Rebels and got licked by William Bus- 
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ter, for she said she wasn’t and if she had been she 
said she would have whipped William Buster, if Sid 
couldn’t she could, she said. 

Polly said William was nothing but a “‘big-getted” ne- 
gro owner and had hands white and tender as Annie 
Lightfoot’s and she knew she could whip any such cattle, 
and she would “if he or any of ‘them’ kind ever come 
in her way,” she said. Her home was in a pole cabin 
in the woods upon a hill and her daddy’s blacksmith 
shop was made out of the same kind of poles. He 
and his daughter worked in the shop all the time, ex- 
cept Sundays. It was said she could shoe a horse as 
good as her daddy and do it better, but if the horse 
did not stand still she would “cuss” and pummel him 
with her hammer. Her home was but a few miles 
from old Sam Canahan’s and- Tad had been trying 
to go with Polly, but she said, Tad looked too much 
like taking onions without salt. If she had a man at 
all she wanted one with beard on his face, like Sid 
Gitsum. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE PLOTTING OF SID AND POLLY, GANES AND 
TOBE ON THE ONE SIDE, AND ANNIE, 
WILLIAM, BILL SNIFFLES AND MAT- 
TIE ON THE OTHER SIDE 


ite had been agreed and for a reason best known to 
the Home Guard, there was to be a gathering of 
the community at “Squire” Barney Flaxen’s on Tues- 
day night, and it was to be well advertised that there | 
would be music, dancing, Virginia Reel, Split Jack, | 
Polly Wants a Corner, Who’s Got the Thimble and | 
other games and everybody was expected to come. | 
The “‘Squire’s” was a popular place to go anyway and 
everybody liked to go there. The ’Squire was a full- 
blooded Irishman—both his forebears having mi- 
grated to America about the time he was born. They 
had located at Rutherfordton but for some reason 
had moved to the country and located near Burnt 
Chimneys. The Squire was called an upland farmer. 
Like many of the Scotch Highlanders, he seemed to 
like the uplands for farming better than down on the 
creeks and rivers or on the bottom lands. Being an 
Irishman, he was full of wit and fun and this in a 
good measure accounted for everybody enjoying a 
trip to the Squire’s, and certainly so, when there was 
to be a party or some lawsuit before him, for 
he generally kept the crowd in good humor and some- 
times at the expense of the parties being tried, or at 
some one wanting a warrant for his neighbor or his 
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neighbor’s children. For people then as well as now 
would fall out and go to law. On one occasion old Sam 
Canahan came to the Squire for a warrant for boys 
trespassing on his premises and told the Squire all 
that the boys had done and said if the facts warranted 
it, that he wanted to “‘put the law onto the boys.’’ The 
Squire in his dignified way and having a legal look on 
his face, cleared his throat and with a big Irish smile 
said, ‘‘From your statements, the court is of the opin- 
ion that you have a cause of action in a criminal way 
against the boys. But, before the court (here it will 
be noted that the Squire spoke of himself as the court) 
could say, it will be better for you, Mr. Canahan, 
to name the boys.’ Canahan at once plunged into 
a list he and Tad had written down and was calling 
them off rapidly to the Squire. The Squire was look- 
ing over his glasses and writing the names on his 
docket, but stopped and told Canahan to go slower 
and just as he told Canahan to go slow, Canahan 
was calling out the name of Phip Flaxen. At this 
’ the Squire arose and walked around the room, then 
back to his seat and desk. Put his glasses upon his 
head, didn’t take them off, but just pushed them up 
above his eyes and with the knowing look of a judge 
of long standing, the Squire dropping his glasses down 
off his head so that they fell way down on his nose 
and looking over them at Mr. Canahan, said in his 
most solemn way, ‘‘Mr. Canahan, it is right and 
mete that there should be laws to protect both person 
and property, but to swear out warrants and have 
boys arrested for trespass you should be very care- 
ful and since you have named the list of boys, it is the 
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opinion of the court that I shall look into the law 
specially before going further into this matter.” Phip 
was his son. At this old Sam went home. So end- 
ed an application for a warrant for trespass before 
the Squire then, and it sometimes ends that way now. 

The Squire called Phip after Canahan was gone, 
not to tell him he had dismissed the trespass case, but 
to tell Phip to carry old Roan, that was the Squire’s 
old horse, to Mr. Pane’s and have him shod and to 
see that Polly put the shoes on for she could do it 
better than her daddy. The Squire told Phip also to 
tell Polly that there was going to be a big party at 
his home on Tuesday night and that everybody in the 
settlement was invited and all were going to be there 
for the fun. Of course the Squire knew that Polly 
would not come, for if she did she would feel like a 
fish out of water, but Squire was in the scheme and 
the idea was to advertise so that Sid, Pope Ganes 
and that gang would know or think that they knew 
that everybody was going to be at the Squire’s and 
that it would be safe for them, too, if they wanted 
to get out and go where they liked. For if there 
were to be such a gathering at the Squire’s it was cer- 
tain that William Buster, Bill Sniffles, Annie Light- 
foot, Mattie and in fact all the Home Guard and Pa- 
trols, together with all the elite and common folk of 
the community would be there. Of course Polly would 
tell Sid that she had been invited to the Squire’s party 
and it was an honor but that she was not going but 
everybody else was. 

Phip got Tom to go with him to the shop. They 
both rode old Roan. Tom said when they got there 
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there was a man in the cabin with Polly but he went 
off into the woods by the back door just as they 
got off old Roan. Mr. Pane was in the shop “tinker- 
ing’ Tom said. Polly came out with her sleeves 
rolled up and said, ‘“What in the hell you boys want?” 
Phip said, “To get old Roan shod.” Phip, as you 
know was a very red faced boy, but Tom said that 
when Polly came out and said what she did that Phip 
turned white. Polly shod the horse and Tom said 
she “cussed” all the time and when she was done, 
Phip told her what his Pa said about the party. She 
said, “The hell you say; I’d sooner be caught dead in 
a goose pond. You tell that old ‘Squar’ that I will 
have other fish to fry that night. That his William 
Buster hain’t got nobody fooled. There’s too many 
horses being shod these days, I allows to myself 
that there is to be a raid for deserters on that night. 
Anyways I am on the lookout for just such tricks 
as you-uns are trying to play us. I’m nothing but a 
gal, but I know the tricks of these negro owners who 
are running round over the country wearin’ gloves 
and carryin’ guns and huntin’ up honest working men 
to make them go to the war and get themselves kilt 
for the sake of the negroes. It’s nothing but a rich 
man’s war and poor man’s fight and if I was a man I 
would see them all in the burney land before I would 
go to any such war.”’ She said all this and more for 
Tom said she did. 

Of course the big dance and play at Squire Flax- 
en’s was all a ruse gotton up by the Squire, William 
Buster, Annie and Mattie to try to attract the at- 
tention of such as Polly and her friends, Sid, Ganes 
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and others, so that William and his guards could 
get a chance to catch them napping and arrest the 
whole gang. Every one had been bound to secrecy 
but somehow the deserters, Sid, old Tobe and Ganes 
had found it out. 


Now, as you will remember, Pope Ganes was a © 


spy and knew a great deal, but for a long time had 
not been seen by any one except old Charles one 
night at the cave. But everybody seemed to just 
know that he was about and in hiding with Sid and 
Tobe. How on earth did he and they find out that 
on a Tuesday night that there was to be a general 
raid by the William Buster forces? This was a sur- 
prise to Squire Flaxen and in his Irish way said some 
one had slipped a cog. There was an Achan in the 
camp somewhere, he said, or a negro in the wood 
pile. 

But to play out their hand the party at Squire’s 
must be pulled off on time and it was. You never 
saw so many folk as crowded in and around the 
Squire’s old home. ‘Torch lights and candles were 
seen everywhere. Horses and mules were hitched to 
every post and many to trees. The music had be- 
gun in the great room. Violins, banjos, trombones, 
and such a racket as only a crowd of youngsters can 
make in war times, could be heard all over the place, 
when down near the spring a gun fired and the shriek 
of a woman’s voice was heard. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE BREAKING UP OF THE PARTY WHEN THE 
GUN SHOT AT THE SPRING 


W HEN the gun shot at the spring and the shriek 
of a woman’s voice was heard, the music and 
dancing stopped. All the lights, both candle and torch, 
were put out. William Buster ordered all the men 
and boys to go into the yard and women and children to 
get into the house and all doors closed. Of course 
everybody was excited and felt sure that the negroes 
under the leadership of Sid and Pope Ganes had ris- 
en and were going to massacre all of them that night 
and not wait for the general uprising which had been 
planned for the night of the 13th of December. While 
this maneuver and order of William’s was being ex- 
ecuted, there were other shots in rapid succession 
heard in the direction of the spring. Some of the 
women and children began to cry, but the tranquil 
voice of Annie on the inside of the house was plainly 
heard on the outside, commanding quiet and soon 
there were no sounds within. 

William’s deep toned voice was heard in the yard 
giving the command, ‘‘Men and boys, to your guns.” 
For he had taken the precaution to have every home 
guard and all the boys in the community who had guns 
to bring them and they were stored away in good 
shape under the house. Each guard and boy knew 
just where to reach for his gun should occasion call 
for it. The crisis had come and the cool command 
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of Lieutenant Buster was all that was necessary to 
put each into action. The next order was to surround 
the house with fifteen pickets and Bill Sniffles to take 
the command of the other squad of twenty and move 
to the spring. In reply to this order Bill said, ‘“Lieu- 
tenant, shall we mount?” Meaning, must they get 
their horses. ‘‘Mount and go, Mr. Sniffles, for I hear 
the brigands running now.’ And there was sound of 
firing and horses’ feet to be heard leaving the spring 
and heading northward or toward the river and the 
Canahan farm and cave of Sid and Ganes. Bill said, 
“Good, Lieutenant, by grabs, me and my men will get 
ets 

Before the dance had begun William had posted 
a number of his men out a distance from the house and 
down at the spring to be on the lookout for spies or 
intruders of any kind. It was this bunch at the spring 
that had discovered three or four people on horse- 
back, one of whom appeared to be a woman. ‘They 
were out in the commons, or at a place called High 
Coe Bottom, near Squire’s spring. When the bunch 
at the spring espied them coming up toward the house 
and the spring, one of their number, being a new 
guard, became excited and did not wait for a command 
to fire, but just raised his gun and blazed away at the 
intruders. When the gun fired a woman was heard 
to shriek, not with pain but in anger, and the squad 
said she cursed, too. At the firing of the gun the in- 
truders whirled their horses and ran a distance, then 
halted and fired back toward the spring and toward 
the place where the first gun had fired. The bunch 
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then started in pursuit but being on foot could not 
overtake the marauders. 

By this time Bill and his command were coming 
down the lane from Squire’s as fast as their horses 
could bring them. They were met at the end of the 
lane where the woods set in and told by the bunch from 
the spring what they had seen. Bill said, “By grabs, 
it’s Sid, Polly, Ganes and old Tobe and we'll get em,” 
and said, ‘“‘Men, follow me.” He headed right 
through the woods, in the direction the marauders had 
gone and in the direction of the Canahan farm and 
the cave. In going this direction they would pass or 
go near Polly’s home and the blacksmith shop and, 
somehow Bill thought outlaws would go there. He 
ordered his men to keep quiet but be on the lookout 
and listen for any sound that might come from the 
front. He then brought his horse to a slower gait 
and again said, “Quiet, men.” In this rank and file 
they rode for a mile or more till they came to the 
Hill-Morrow road. Here he called a halt, dis- 
mounted and called some of his men to him. He then 
gave orders that part of the men go down the 
road to where the Toms road intersected and the 
other part with himself go up the road to the forks. 
He then made known his maneuver to the men, tell- 
ing them they were to go to the Toms road to make 
their way up to Pane’s blacksmith shop through the 
woods when they got within one hundred yards to 
stop and be quiet till they heard from him, unless they 
should come up on Sid or any of his crowd. If they did 
to take them dead or alive. He said, ‘Don’t matter, 
take ’em. I will come from up river with my bunch 
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and we will stop about one hundred yards before we 
get to the shop.’”’ He said, ‘“‘Don’t fail to look out 
for a light in Polly’s house, if she was along and has 
just got in she will have a candle lit.” be said further 
for them to leave their horses out in the woods about 
half way from the Toms road to the shop and he would 
leave his horses away back, too. For he said if the 
horses saw each other after parting here they would 
neigh and this might interrupt or destroy his plans. 
William was busy too for after Bill and his men 
left Squire’s he had caused the candles and torches to 
be lit again and he and a few of his men left the 
scene there and took up the trail after Bill and made 
their way in the direction of the Hanging Dog Rock 
and cave of Sid, Ganes and old Tobe. Just as they 
reached the forks of the road and were passing on to- 
ward the cave William noticed some men coming up 
toward the forks of the road. He ordered his men 
to ambush, and they did. Everything was quiet. Wil- 
liam from his horse looked and saw plainly three men 
and a woman coming on horseback. ‘The quartette 
rode up within a few yards of where William and his 
men were hidden and seemed to stop for a consul- 
tation. The staccato voice of Ganes could be heard 
easily and from what he said William gathered that 
they had been out somewhere and were in doubt if it 
were safe for them to go back to their cave or for 
Polly to go to her home. For he said there is no 
doubt but that all the home guard in the community 
was at Flaxen’s and that they were now on trail of 
them. Polly could not hold in any longer, for you 
know women must talk. She said, ‘“To hell with all 
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that gang, I ain’t afraid of no such trash as they be.” 
Then William knew he was near his prey. 

But Ganes, perhaps, was not afraid, but he was ex- 
ceedingly cautious, for he said, ‘‘Please, Miss Pane 
don’t talk so loud, for we are in the midst of a lot of 
Rebels, and that Bill Sniffles would as soon kill as eat, 
for he is just back from the army and has been ap- 
pointed a guard by that lady’s man, William Buster, 
and if he could put a bullet in any of us tonight he 
would feel that he was entitled to a seat in Jeff Davis’ 
cabinet. ‘Then he is cruel and William Buster knows 
it and I feel sure they are pursuing us now. And for 
aught I know may have us surrounded this minute.” 

William stood, he and his men, listening to this con- 
versation, almost holding their breath, for there was 
but a few feet between him and his prey; but just what 
action to take William seemed to puzzle over. While 
thus pondering what move to make he heard the sound 
of other riders coming up the road just behind Sid, 
Polly, Ganes and old Tobe. Was it Bill Sniffles and 
his command or was it the cohorts of Ganes and Sid 
coming to join them in their flight or to make a raid 
on Col. Lightfoot’s home and negro quarters? These 
were some of the things passing in William’s mind 
when the voice of Bill Snifles was heard to ring 
out, ‘Flalt! Surrender, or we will shoot.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE GUARDS AND THE 
BRIGANDS——-ESCAPE OF SID, POLLY AND GANES 


at Bill’s command to surrender, Sid and his crowd 
replied with rapid shots, and for some moments 
the stillness of the night reverberated with the deafen- 
ing reports of the guns, and the heavens were bright 
with the flashes from a dozen or more. Old Tobe fell 
from his horse. Sid, Ganes and Polly took to the woods 
in different directions. They were pursued but not 
caught. Strange to say amid all this fusillade no one 
on either side was hit or hurt, except old Tobe and he 
had been hit in the head and of course it did not hurt 
him much. He was only stunned and a small piece 
of bark (skin) knocked off one side of his head. After 
the fight was over and the smoke of battle had cleared 
away, William said, ‘“‘Well, my boy,” for this is what 
he called Bill Sniffles, ““You did your duty.” Bill said, 
“By grabs I got Tobe and would have got the others 


except the woman but the smoke blinded me.” 


Old Tobe revived and negro like, in that day, said, 
“White folks, don’t kill me, I'll go back to Mosser and 


. won’t neber leave dar any moor long as I lives.’ Wil- 


liam had Tobe bound and sent a guard with him to Col. 
Lightfoot’s, where he would be treated not only for 
the wound in the head but given a big dose of hickory 
oil on his bare back for running away. 

William, Bill and their men rode back to the Squire’s 
feeling they had succeeded in a way, but realizing their 
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troubles were not over, for Sid, Ganes and Polly had 
escaped. Not only that, but they had showed that 
they were dangerous characters and if pursued would 
likely have to be taken dead, if at all. Bill said if 
Polly’s crowd had been as many as we had they would 
not have run but would have fought us all to the death. 
They were outlaws and knew it, and would rather die 
than be taken alive. 

At the Squire’s the lights were burning bright again 
and a few games had been played. The guard was 
still on duty but everybody just felt that the danger 
for the night was over. The Squire had done his part 
to make the crowd feel good and get over its scare, 
for he had been busy all the time telling Irish jokes of 
which he was as full as a pet dog is of fleas. With the 
wit and humor of the Squire, the hum of the music and 
the laughter of the young folk everything seemed nor- 
mal once more. 

Annie and Mattie stood out on the piazza which 
was on the north side of the house and from which 
they could look in the direction of Canahan’s farm 

.and the cave. This they were doing, when Annie 
stepped to the door and called the Squire to come out. 
He did and she said, ‘‘Please make the crowd hush for 
a minute.’ He commanded silence, and as the fuss 
died all could hear the firing of the guns. Squire said, 
“They have overtaken them and the battle is on.” 
Mattie began to cry and wring her hands. Annie with 
lips drawn taut, and firm steps, went to Mattie and 
said, ‘“‘Don’t, please, I know Mr. Sniffles and Mr. Bus- 
ter will win.’ The Squire said, ‘“That’s fine, I knew 
they would get up with them.” 
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Soon the guns were heard no more, and a man dashed 
up to the house on a horse and was stopped by one of 
the pickets but was passed by him and came and called 
for the Squire and said, “Lieutenant Buster said tell 
you and the folks here that all is well. Tobe taken and 
the others ran.’’ William could not forget his duty 
and especially to Annie and Mattie. He knew they 
would be anxious. Soon as the last shot was fired he 
ordered a courier to carry the news to the Squire’s. 
As this message was delivered the Squire said, “Three 
cheers for boys at home and at the front.’ From the 
crowd went up the cheers, and then followed that old 
song, ‘Dixie Land.” 

It was nearing midnight, the lights were still burn- 
ing in and around the Squire’s, when up rode William 
and his men. The first word heard by the crowd 
was from Mattie, for she said, ‘‘Mr. Buster, where is 
Mr. Sniffles?” “He’s on hand and right side up too, 
Mattie.” The crowd then gathered around the officers 
and the guards to get the news and as usual in such 
crowds everybody was talking» Squire said, ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, let every one be quiet and let Mr. Bus- 
ter and Mr. Sniffles get up on the piazzer and tell us 
the news.” At this the officers ascended and William 
_addressed the crowd and told all that had happened. 
When he was through talking he said, “Bill, my boy, 
stand up.”’ Bill rose and as he got up the crowd rose 
and William said, ‘“Three cheers for Bill Sniffles.”” The 
cheer was hearty and long. William said, “Stand there 
now my boy, for I want every one in this crowd to give 
you a right handshake before we go.” Bill, with cap 
in hand, said “Lieutenant, I can’t, but by grabs they 
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may take my left,’’ and they did. Such were some of 
the happenings in the Dixieland in the sixties, not only 
in Burnt Chimneys section but in thousands of other 
places. For there were Sids, Pollys, Ganes, Tobes, 
and their like in every section of the land and so were 
there Annies, Matties, Bills, Williams, and Squires and 
their kind all over Dixieland. The struggle was on 
to the finish and that meant the death of thousands 
and the anxiety and suffering of millions. But public 
opinion had crystallized and nothing but an overpower- 
ing defeat could check this tidal wave of venom and 
hate and the end was not yet. 

But in all this turmoil lovers could love and haters 
hate, for Mattie and Annie seemed to prize Lieuten- 
ant Buster and Mr. Sniffles and Polly loved Sid but 
hated everybody else. It was so then and is now. 
Times may change, but people don’t, in some lines. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE OLD RABBIT BOTTOM—SORGHUM MILL— 
OTHER FADS AND CUSTOMS—1856 TO 1865 


(ba all walks of life in civilized communities things 
and places are designated by names. In our of- 
fices there is the filing case, the pigeon hole, the desk, 
the typewriter, the book case, the stove, grate, or the 
radiator and the whatnot. These are some of the 
terms used to designate the things that go to make up 
the modern office, without which we could not get on 
well. So is the home with its big room, its parlor, 
its sleeping rooms, living, cooking, dining and bath 
rooms. The names are necessary to guide us in the 
enjoyment of these places. 

And it is even so on the farms and was so back 
in the sixties. There was the big house, the kitchen, 
the smoke house, the crib, barn, stable and the out- 
houses and the different sections of the farm lands 
were named as well and it was necessary that they 
should be as well as those in the offices or the houses. 
The large farms had many fields and sections such as 
the new ground—that was the land just cleared for 
farming. The old fields were those that had been 
farmed, become leachy and worn out. The fences 
were removed and the land turned out to become a 
part of the commons again and made grazing grounds. 

That part of the farm lands under cultivation was 
named, for there were different sections of it on differ- 
ent parts of the farm. There was the big field, the 
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little field, the big bottom, the little bottom and in our 
case the Rabbit Bottom. All these things are named 
and have a meaning and so does the Rabbit Bottom. 

Our old place contained about four hundred acres 
and there were different kinds of soil—some hills with 
red clay, and a dale or two with gray or loam soil but, 
the old Rabbit Bottom had a black alluvial or spongy 
soil and full of frogs, crawfish and rabbit holes. 

The frog and crawfish holes were all over the ground 
and the rabbit holes along the ditches and spring 
branches. 

At the upper end of this bottom was a spring and 
around it were willow trees, shumacs, elders and black- 
berry briars. Under a large willow tree stood the old 
sorghum mill. This was a contraption, I mean the 
mill was a contraptious looking thing. It had two roll- 
ers standing perpendicular side by side and cogs in the 
upper end of the rollers. One of the rollers had a shaft 
that extended up through a piece of wood. Both of 
the rollers were set on a bench or frame work and 
were keyed close together. On the top end of the shaft 
was attached a long pole which came out about fifteen 
feet and down near the ground. ‘To that end near the 
ground a horse or mule with harness on was hitched 
and his bridle was tied to a lead pole, which was on the 
other end of the sweep. The sweep was the pole which 
was fastened on to the top of the shaft on the top of 
the lead roller or mill. 

The horse or mule would start walking and the 
lead pole would cause him to go around and this would 
pull the sweep and this movement would cause the 
rollers in the mill to turn. In front of the mill and 
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under the sweep pole a man or boy would feed the 
cane into or between the rollers and the juice would 
be pressed out and run down into a tub placed under 
the rollers where a spout had been made to catch it as 
it trickled down from the rollers. A few yards away 
under another willow tree was a boiler. This was a 
box made of wood or plank and on the bottom. was 
either sheet iron or copper. This box or boiler was 
placed over a furnace built for that purpose. The 
juice from the tub when it had filled up was brought 
and strained through cloths into this boiler. This con- 
tinued till the boiler was filled with the juice and then 
there was a fire made in the furnace. When it began 
to boil some one would take what was called a skim- 
mer and take off the scum, which was green as may- 
pop vines in June. This was thrown away or fed to 
the hogs. In a few hours this green juice would turn 
red and grow thick and when thick enough it was taken 
off and that was the sorghum used for sweetenings in 
the sixties and all we had during the war and not 
much of that. The cane out of which the sorghum 
was made grew, in this case, on the old Rabbit Bot- 
tom. It was planted and cultivated much like other 
crops of that day. There is much of it grown and 
used in this day and time. But there has been great 
improvement both in the milling and boiling. Now 
they have cast iron rollers, then they were wood, and 
‘instead of the sheet iron bottom boiler, they now 
have the evaporator. But it makes sorghum just the 
same, better perhaps, but sorghum, nevertheless. 

Often the old sorghum mill could be heard for 
miles for the cogs and rollers pressing together grind- 
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ing out the cane would make a screeching sound, but 
it did not sound bad to a boy then, for he knew it 
meant more “‘lasses.’’ It was so called by many, not 
sorghum, but “‘lasses.’’ And, oh, how sweet ‘‘lasses”’ 
was to a boy then and it’s not bad now. 

The old sorghum mill, at making time, was a pop- 
ular place and often there would be crowds of young 
folk gathered for a ‘“‘candy pulling.” One night at our 
old mill Phip Flaxen and all his followers came and 
brought a lot of girls. Phip, you know was the cap- 
tain of the Boys’ Brigade in our settlement and had 
many followers. He, it was, that planned the raid 
on Canahan’s watermelon patch where and when he 
stood up so valiantly for boys’ “rights.” 

The lights were made around the old mill by pine 
knot heaps set on fire. They not only made a good 
light but created heat enough to make it comfortable 
on a frosty November night. ‘The candy was made 
out of the sorghum, being put back into the boiler 
and reboiled until it became thick. It was then poured 
out into vessels and as it cooled off was taken in the 
hands and rolled into balls. 

Then the fun of ‘“‘pulling the candy” began. Phip 
called the roll of boys and girls and they paired off 
two and two. Each girl would take a ball of the 
candy and “her feller’ and would begin the pulling. 
A ball the size of an egg could be drawn out into a 
strand sometimes as long as fifteen or twenty feet. 
Thus it was worked by doubling back and redrawing. 
The process was kept up till it became nearly white. 
It was then ready to eat. 

Mattie was there looking after things at the candy 
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pulling. Bill was not. He was off on a raid. Tom 
was_on hand and talking as usual. Phip had his girl 
cornered off on a bench under a big willow tree, pull- 
ing candy and laughing loud. He got up, went to 
the spring to get water. While he was gone Tom and 
some of the other boys took a ball of candy which 
had not been worked, pasted it on the seat where Phip 
had been sitting and on the end where Phip sat, not 
the end where his “gal” sat. For Tom said that 
wouldn’t do. Most of the boys and some of the girls 
knew what had been done. But no one told Phip 
when he and his girl came back. Down Phip flopped 
and his girl beside him. ‘Things went well for a while 
but not long. It was getting late and adjournment 
was at hand. Each boy was getting ready to take his 
girl and see her home. Tom, as usual, was ready and 
said, ‘‘Matt, let’s go,” and they and all the rest went 
but Phip didn’t, for he was stuck. That was fun then 
and would be now. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


WHEN DISTANT TROUBLES BEGIN TO DRAW NEAR, BE 
THE SAME REAL OR IMAGINARY, THE PARTICIPANTS 
GROW MORE EXCITED. SUCH WERE THE PAR- 
TIES TO THE DRAMA IN 1863 


4 Spa candy pulling in the Rabbit Bottom was a 
thing of the past. Phip Flaxen had been released 
from the bench where the candy ball had stuck him. 
The party at Barney Flaxen’s had terminated in gen- 
eral excitement. The raid for deserters and runaway 
negroes was a success in a way. Old Tobe had been 
captured. But Sid, Pope Ganes and Polly had es- 
caped. It was now November and soon the fatal 13th 
of December will arrive with all the horrors that 
imagination can depict. But few people in the South- 
land went to bed at nights without the fearful thought 
of that dreadful night which was sure to come. The 
rolling waves of the mighty ocean can be stopped 
and caused to lull; the thunders of the tornadoes or 
the wildest storm will cease; but the coming on of the 
13th, which was now but a few more days, could not 
cease. For the cycles of time grind on and days must 
needs come and go whether they bring us sorrow or 
ain. 
, The mind of Dixieland was then immersed in the 
tangle of imagination and real facts; the imagination 
at the highest pitch on the question of the rising of the 
negroes on the night of the 13th of December and what 
horrors they would then witness, this, it would seem, 
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was enough, but the facts brought from the front by 
letter and courier were to the end that there was but 
little hope for the South in her war for States’ Rights. 
It is well, however, that under such conditions the mind 
can and does find a way of solace. Perhaps not all the 
folk do but there are those who do, and so it was then. 
The brave and true were doing all that could be done to 
stay the hand of destiny, and throw a gleam of hope 
over the imagination and much in this direction was 
being done by Annie, Mattie, William Buster and Bill 
Sniffles and their like all over Dixieland. The former 
had, after the party at Squire’s and the candy pulling 
at the Rabbit Bottom, arranged to have a sewing par- 
ty at Col. James Lightfoot’s on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15th. There was great demand now from the 
seat of war for clothing of all kinds for the soldiers. 
The bleak winter of 1863-64 was now coming on and 
the Rebel soldiers in the camps around Richmond and 
other places were destitute of almost everything. This 
thought aroused the energy of every one back home. 
Annie Lightfoot being fully posted as to those things, 
had notified all the women in the settlement to come 
to her father’s on that day that they might at least 
do something to aid the cause and give relief if pos- 
sible to some of the suffering at the front. Thus en- 
gaged the minds of Annie and Mattie were in a way 
freed from the terrors of the coming of the 13th. 
For people engaged in any business that absorbs their 
thought are always more or less contented and happy. 

This is clearly true of those who are in love and it 
was said then that Annie, while she didn’t show it, 
was in love with William Buster and Mattie was with 
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Bill Sniffles for she did show it. It is strange how 
the public seem just to know things and persons just 
as they are. As to Annie it seemed to be a guess but 
as to Mattie there was no mistake but that she loved 
Bill. For everybody knew it somehow and Mattie 
had a way of showing it and the folk understood then 
and they do now, just such persons and things. But 
in Annie’s case it was different, for Aunt Julia said 
it was. She said that Annie was as simple as a child 
but as wise and prudent as the wisest. And she 
thought she was “struck on’? William, and this was 
as far as she would say. And Uncle Johnny said, “‘she 
might and she mounten not be.” Aunt Julia said he 
might be right for you can’t always judge the aris- 
tocracy. They are hard to understand, she said. 
The crowd had gathered at the Colonel’s for the 
sewing and all the settlement women were there. The 
work began early and in earnest for the needs were 
great. Many of the women who were there had hus- 
bands and sons at the front and their hearts were 
not only in the work but at the front as well. Some 
were making coats, others caps and still others shirts 
and knitting socks. As the work went on the conver- 
sation turned to the subject uppermost in their minds. 
And Mattie said she felt just like something was go- 
ing to happen and that it was going to be good news. 
There is something within us somehow that acts 
as a kind of a monitor and it was called forebodings 
then and you can hardly say what it is called now, 
but it is that something in us whatever it may be that 
causes us sometimes to feel just like something was 
going to happen and if we feel cold and kinder chilly 
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about it we think something bad is in store for us, and 
if we feel good and have a lively imagination then we 
think something good is going to happen. Things of- 
ten happen and make us think of the feelings we had 
and we grow to note these things in our being and 
when they come on we remark that something is going 
to happen and it often does. And this is the way Mat- 
tie felt when she remarked that something good was 
going to happen. Now some of these modern so- 
called smart folk or scientists that teach this evolu- 
tion and monkey business say there is nothing in us 
to cause this feeling and the real scientific cause is 
because we are bilious—liver out of order or have 
eaten a raw ten penny nail or a peck of rotton pea- 
nuts and that causes all our forebodings. Be this as 
it may we sure do have these kind of feelings and 
Mattie did that day and lots of people have those 
kind of feelings now. 

Whether it was mental telepathy or some other me- 
dium that produced the effect, Mattie had it, and it came 
true in her case. For she had hardly said so, when 
Charles said, ‘Miss Mattie, Mr. Sniffles is on the 
porch and would like to see you.”’ Of course, there 
was a flutter of excitement among the women at the 
party, for all had heard Mattie say she felt that some- 
thing good was going to happen and all the folks knew 
nothing could have come to pass that would give Mat- 
tie more pleasure than for Bill to come. It was gen- 
erally understood that William Buster and Bill were 
both somewhere in the South mountains looking out 
for Sid, Pope Ganes and others and why Bill should 
call so unexpectedly was the thought uppermost in 
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the minds of the ladies within while Mattie was en- 
gaged in conversation with Mr. Sniffles. For wom- 
en, like other folk, have their curiosity and have a 
right to, especially when one of their number is called 
out for consultation by her supposed fiance. For it 
was now said that those two were engaged and would 
soon be married. 

Just at the height of these thoughts and conver- 
sation, for several of the ladies were talking about 
what had happened and that Mattie felt it was going 
to happen and it had, of course, Mattie called Annie 
to come out. ‘This intensified the situation within. 
For some of the ladies were saying what can it mean? 
Just like women do you know. Aunt Julia could not 
stand it any longer and caring little for the rules of 
society she arose and said, “I am going out there too 
and find out what all this means.” The rush became 
general and soon all were on the porch. Bill was 
standing with his cap in his good hand and talking in 
his droll way, saying, that he and William had 
got on track of Sid, Ganes and Polly. For it was 
now known that Polly had left the community the 
night after the shooting at the Hill cross road, and 
was in hiding somewhere. Bill said they found where 
they had camped and tried to capture them; but they 
made their escape. Bill said, “By grabs, we had a time, 
for just as we run upon their camp about two o'clock 
last night, they were coming from a foraging trip and 
were dismounting and unloading the supplies they had 
taken in their raid over the country robbing corn cribs 


and hen roosts. 
“My lieutenant commanded them to surrender but 
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Polly gave one of her hyena squalls and raised a gun 
and fired point blank at him and me. I jumped off 
my horse and grabbed my gun but before I could 
fire Polly had dashed a bucket of water on the pine 
knot fire and all was in darkness in a second. We 
could not see anything but could hear their horses’ 
feet going down the mountain. I called Mr. Buster, 
for he had gone up on one side and I on the other, 
when he answered me he said, ‘Bill, my boy, I am 
shot.’ Before going to him I fired my gun twice in 
the direction Sid, Ganes and Polly had gone. I then 
went to the Lieutenant and found him sitting down 
leaning against a tree. He said he didn’t think he was 
hurt bad. 

“T managed to get him home and found it was only 
a flesh wound. He asked me to come tell Miss Light- 
foot and to say he would be all right in a few days.”’ 
With this Bill started to mount his horse to leave. 
Annie said “Can’t you remain and tell us all about 
the raid?” But Bill was off and left the crowd on 
the porch to talk it out. Some of the women said he 
did not pay much attention to Mattie. You know 
women always look out for such things, and they seem 
to know when things are right and when they are 
wrong. It was good news to Mattie when Charles 
called her and said Mr. Sniffles wanted to see her, 
but when he left he did not even give her a good-bye 
or a smile, but just rode off. 

Now a look at Mattie was enough—she was disap- 
pointed; she felt something was wrong and there was 
for Bill had gone back on her and that crowd of 
women seemed to know it. When Bill rode off all the 
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women, chattering as fast as they could, no one listen- 
ing, but all talking, returned to their work inside the 
house. Mattie looked pale and was at work but say- 
ing nothing. For she just somehow felt that every- 
body there knew that Bill had turned her the ‘“‘cold 
shoulder.” It is not always words that convey ideas 
and thoughts, but people’s actions and facial expres- 
sions often tell a tale more emphatically than do words. 
And this was true in Mattie’s case, and it could be 
seen by all. 

Folks had said that Mattie was in love with Bill 
and showed it and she did for there were girls then 
who when courted by a boy or man, could not help 
letting everybody know it, if no other way than by their 
actions, and it is said the same is true today. There 
is another class like Annie was who have full control 
of their every act and even their facial expression, so 
that it keeps the gossiper guessing. For when Bill 
had said, William Buster had been shot, Annie didn’t 
faint, or even exclaim, but simply stood silent and 
when he was through and ready to go, said, ‘“Can’t 
you remain longer and tell us more?” 

But Aunt Julia said her color came and went and 
she swallowed hard, but this was all. But now that 
all were at work and the hum of the conversation 
running even no one could tell that Annie was in the 
least excited or upset, but there was no one but could 
see that Mattie and Aunt Julia were much disturbed 
by Bill's action toward Mattie. In fact it had been 
reported to many who were there that Bill had “anoth- 
er gal’ and all seemed to know it except Mattie and 
Aunt Julia. For you know that women somehow just 
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seem to know things of this kind but usually keep it 
only from the party affected and none of them had 
told Mattie. That is the way women did then and 
they do now sometimes. 

Aunt Julia being old “‘smelt a rat’? and could hold 
it no longer, for she just said and so all could hear, 
“Bill Snifles has got mighty bigotty since he has got 
to riding around with William Buster.” Mattie said, 
“Why Ma?” 

Aunt Julia was the very essence of goodness and 
was exceedingly large, weighing around three hundred 
pounds and could laugh loud and long. A halo sur- 
rounded her and she usually radiated good will to all, 
but after Bill’s visit to the sewing party and the way 
he had treated Mattie, there came a cloud over the be- 
nign face of Aunt Julia’s and everybody noticed it. Of 
course, it was humiliating to Aunt Julia to see Bill 
show coldness toward Mattie for if they were not en- 
gaged, Mattie had made the impression, not only on 
Aunt Julia but on others as well, that they were or 
would be soon. Young folks then often deceived 
themselves in such matters, and do now. But it did 
not pay then to jump at conclusions as Mattie had, 
neither does it now. 

As a matter of fact Bill had never been serious in 
paying court to Mattie, but Mattie had been in earnest. 
and for that reason, jumped to the conclusion that 
she would get him. 

But it now seemed doubtful and Aunt Julia felt that 
it was and this accounts for her remarks and looks. 

Mattie said but little the whole afternoon, but Aunt 
Julia would talk and she said she had seen people be- 
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fore get above themselves and that was what was the 
matter with Bill, she said. ‘‘Some folks can’t stand 
promotion.” 

And it is true, Bill did feel his oats and he showed 
it too. Of course he had been to the front and lost 
a hand in the service, but when home again and ap- 
pointed to a position with the local guards and under 
William Buster and had the laudits of both Wil- 
liam and Annie, he naturally felt good, but this did 
not excuse him for leading Mattie to believe she was 
all in all to him; but he did it and then let her know 
it was not so, and in the presence of others at that. 
Men did that way then, and they do now it is said. 
Bill may come back to Mattie and he may not, we 
will see what we see. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
A DIVIDED HOME IN THE SIXTIES—18 56-1865 
| Bere SNIFFLES had gone and the fete at Annie’s 


was about over for the day. Aunt Julia and 
Mattie were fixing to take leave, and in fact all were 
preparing to depart for their homes. Many thanks 
were being extended Annie for her kindness during the 
day, and each departing guest was trying to read in 
Annie’s countenance, the effect produced by the infor- 
mation which had been given by Bill about the wound- 
ing of Willam Buster on the raid. If she was dis- 
turbed in the least none seemed to be able to detect 
it, unless it was Aunt Julia, for as she bid Annie good- 
bye she said “Dear, I am sorry for you.’ Annie in 
her dignified and polite way said, “Oh, I thank you 
so much. Come again.” If there were deep agonies 
in Annie’s bosom there were no outward signs. There 
are people who carry all their troubles deep down 
and often smile when there is a storm raging within. 
And Annie was a pastmistress at this for she smiled 
on all the departing guests, many of whom had a 
cloud over-shadowing their countenances, but Annie’s 
beamed with a halo of light. 

Notwithstanding, many of them, as they bid her 
good-bye, would say, like Aunt Julia, they were sorry 
for her. Some saying that they too thinking of the 
awful night of the 13th of December and worse still, 
now, that William had been shot and would not be 
able to lend a protecting hand at that eventful time. 
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Yet Annie continued to smile and wish all a happy 
home going and that all might meet again when the 
apparent darkness had rolled away, which, she said, 
was sure to come some day. The only life worth living is 
that one full of optimism and Annie was the personifica- 
tion of such a life for if she ever had cause for trouble 
and worry, which she did, no doubt like other folks, 
there were no indications or signs on her kindly face. 
Neither were there any words falling from her lips 
which could be construed to mean that there were hid- 
den fires within giving her pain or distress. Such a 
person is a blessing to any community, solace to her 
friends, her parents and her lovers. And such were 
the accomplishments of many of the southern aristoc- 
racy before, during and after the War Between the 
States while the women of the middle class had not 
had the advantage of schooling, as had the aristocracy; 
yet there were hundreds and thousands of them who 
were the equal in goodness, bravery, gentleness, kind- 
ness, and truthfulness with Annie or any other Anglo- 
Saxon who ever trod the eastern or western hemis- 
phere. And it’s so today. There are those in the quiet 
walks of life who are of the very best. The pillows 
of strength to our civil compact we call the State. No 
wonder William Buster, while he was of the men man- 
ly, was captivated by the charms of Annie. Her firm- 
ness, quietness, gentleness, angelic smile, and modest 
demeanor appealed to him. He felt in her presence 
that there was a benign influence not to be found 
elsewhere. 

He had paid her court till he learned to know her 
as she was, not as many appear to be. Bill had paid 
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court to Mattie, too, and he, like William, had learned 
Mattie as she was, not as she wanted Bill to think she 
was. Bill had learned something about Mattie he did 
not like and it was this that made him give her the 
“cold shoulder.” 

People then read between the lines and they do now, 
and it paid people then to just be what they were and 
not try to be something else and it pays now. For 
duplicity was then and is now despised by all who may 
detect it, and but few who ever undertook to practise 
it got by with it then and the same rule applies now. 

But to get back to the subject of this chapter, A Di- 
vided Home or Family. There can be no more cruel 
or heart-rending subject than a divided home or fam- 
ily. For the family or the home is the unit or founda- 
tion stone upon which all civilized governments rest, 
and if this be destroyed great will be the collapse of the 
structure. 

It is not so much in what kind of a home it is whether 
it be of wood or stone, mansion or log hut, if there be 
unity, and love cemented by constancy of purpose and 
harmony of the occupants; though it be a hut or log 
cabin in the mountains wild and bare; or a mansion in 
some sun kissed valley, bright and fair, it’s home; 
and there dwells the pure lifeblood of a community, 
a state or a nation. Here it is, the babe first sees the 
light of day and learns to lisp the name of mother, 
home and Heaven. From these hearth stones the first 
aspirations of the individual spring out and plans his 
or her future course in life. If the homes have the basic 
principles upon which a state, community or nation 
can thrive, the structure will stand forever, and the light 
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of civilization shine on and on. The generation com- 
ing out from such homes will support and perpetuate 
such communities, states and nations. If not the future 
will be chaos and the end destruction. 

If the home or homes become divided the whole 
foundation begins to quake and there is danger ahead. 
And so it was back in the sixties, before and during 
the War Between the States. In 1492 Columbus dis- 
covered this most wonderful country of ours called 
North America, in which is situated our beloved Unit- 
ed States. For nearly four hundred years our fore- 
fathers braved the wilds of the savage—felled the 
trees, cleared the lands, builded the homes, the ham- 
lets and the cities. For these long years they strove 
through wars, storms and pestilence, but all the time 
had in view the home of the brave and the land of 
the free. After the surrender of Cornwallis their 
goal was reached. The United States was established 
and became the home of the brave. 

And for nearly a hundred years they enjoyed their 
blood bought boon and continued to fell trees, build 
homes and bring out of the waste howling wilderness 
this most delightsome land and it was so back in the 
sixties, and is now. 

These homes had from the revolution on up to the 
sixties been springing up from Maine to Florida and 
from the Carolinas on the Atlantic ocean to Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific ocean. In different states of 
course, but under one connection called the United 
States of America and by the more popular term, the 
home of the brave and the land of the free. Thus 
bringing in the term we have used as the subject of 
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this chapter, the home. The idiograph of which when 
viewed as a correlation of all the homes in this coun- 
try as they were in the sixties as one grand home of 
the American family then what a pity it was that 
there should come to a system of homes a schism or a 
division of the home which brought with it that never- 
to-be-forgotten War Between the States. It was a 
family row and it is said they are the worst of rows 
and while the destruction was great the heartaches 
brought to many individuals was even worse than the 
devastating effect of the war itself. In this division of 
the great American home, brother fought his broth- 
er and father his son and many died on the field of 
carnage believing they were doing their duties for 
the United Home or for States’ Rights. 

Will civilization ever reach that high plane when 
the brotherly love of the homes of the nations of the 
earth will settle all disputes by other means than by 
the gods of war? We can hope so, certainly when we 
dare to retrospect the past. In those eventful days 
of the War Between the States, well do I remember 
some of the pathetic scenes that played their part in 
that bloody drama. 

Annie Lightfoot, just after Aunt Julia and the other 
guests had left, received a letter from her cousin, May 
Petty, who lived north of the Mason and Dixon Line 
and was of course a Yankee, but like Annie, she had 
a soul and her letter as I now recall it, which we copy 
later, will explain some of the heartrending incidents 
of the war both North and South. May Petty had 
three years before the war broke out come all the way 
from her home in Massachusetts to visit Annie in 
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North Carolina, traveling by boat to Norfolk, Va., 
then by rail part the way and the balance by the old 
stage coach, which was the customary way of travel 
in the rural districts in most of the country in the 
fifties and sixties. En route she had some thrilling ex- 
periences. The old stage was held up and robbed at 
one place on the route. She lost her money and jew- 
els, but otherwise was not injured. Annie and old 
Charles had met her in the family carriage way down 
the road near Ramseur’s Mill. Of course Rena was 
along to look after Annie and her cousin from the 
North. For a month or so she was the honored guest 
and kinswoman at the Lightfoot home. 

It was interesting to hear her talk, for she had that 
full Yankee brogue, but could smile and talk all the 
time. Annie gave in her honor many receptions, balls, 
fetes and other entertainments customary among the 
elite of the South in that day. For the first time we 
must say Annie had a brother whose name was Day- 
id, but commonly called “Dave.” He was a gallant 
young fellow about eighteen at the time of May’s visit. 
He, together with Annie, May, Rena and old Charles, 
roamed much over the country to the delight and en- 
tertainment of May. 

Once during her stay they drove to Spartanburg, 
S. C., to a ball given by the “upper tens” of that little 
town and I think they attended such functions in Ruth- 
erfordton once or twice. This, of course, was done 
in honor of May. It, however, was nothing new to 
Dave and Annie. They had often taken such out- 
ings, for they were well recognized by the aristocracy 


of both states. 
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May Petty was, of course, delighted and charmed 
with her visit to Annie’s, for things, she said, were sa 
different in the South. The hills, dales and mountains 
looked different. She had been raised in one of the 
cities of the great State of Massachusetts and naturally 
the country districts of North and South Carolina were 
a revelation to her. The manner of living, too, was 
different. The set she was visiting had negro servants 
to do the every bidding of the white folk. There were 
but few if any slaves in the North. Many rich people 
had none, but in the South all the well-to-do, both in 
the country and the towns, had slaves to do all the 
work. Of course May took note of all these things. 
And she said it was so nice to have these servants to 
look after your every want. And it was then and 
would not be bad now, if we had them. But the war | 
in the sixties destroyed this phase of the golden day of 
the Southland among the aristocracy, for it freed the 
slaves. May said not only was living in the country 
and the little towns in the South different from what it 
was North, but that Southern hospitality, of which 
she had been a recipient for two months, or more, at 
Annie’s home, and the gallantry of the Southern gen- 
tlemen far surpassed anything she had ever seen either 
in the North or the West. This commendation of 
May’s pleased Annie and made Dave feel that he was 
the personification of Alfonso or Prince Albert. Dave 
felt that this was not flattery for he could not con- 
ceive that May could do a thing or say a thing unless 
she meant it. And she did not, for she was not only 
cousin to Annie and much like her in appearance, but 
so much like Annie in her matter of fact way of talking 
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that many people said they would have passed for sis- 
ters anywhere. But in her tone of voice there was a 
difference as there was also a difference in phraseology, 
for she would sometimes say, ‘“You hadn’t auter do it” 
and “I guess you had as well.” These phrases were 
not Southern. But peculiar idioms of the Yankee dia- 
lect for a Southerner would have said, “I reckon you 
better not’’, for in the North they “guessed” and in the 
South they “‘reckoned.”’ 

But when it came to facial expressions and smiles 
May was Annie’s double, and any one could have 
seen they resembled each other. But time then, like 
it does now, would pass and so May’s most delight- 
ful sojourn ended. She returned to her home in the 
North. Sometimes we feel it is too bad that the 
cycles of time could not call a halt and let things be 
as they are, especially when people like May, Annie, 
Dave, William Buster and others are so congenially 
linked together that there is not a ripple of anything 
to detract from the path of pleasure. What a feast 
it would be today, sixty years later, if I could get in 
my auto and drive eight miles down to the home of 
Annie. There to find her, Dave, May Petty, Rena 
and old Charles, and the old plantation spreading 
out for miles, for there were a thousand acres, and 
the songs of the negroes coming up from along the 
river and the fields, the old carriage standing near- 
by, horses hitched to it, ready to carry May part of 
the way back on her return home. I must say again, 
what a feast it would be to my eyes and a joy to my 
heart. But alas, time moves on and all things with 
the cycling years change. But back in the sixties it 
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was a real panorama of people and things then and 
would be grand to behold now if you were one of the 
parties to it. For there was good living and much 
pleasure in those days. There were thousands of 
other homes scattered all over Dixieland equal to and 
some even more elaborate, than that of the Light- 
foot’s and many other families had kinfolk like May 
who lived in the North but soon the time was coming 
when the great National Home was to be rent by 
war. But little did they think so then. The discus- 
sion of the division of the states had been in vogue 
for years and especially since the division and the 
split up of the Methodist church in 1844, at Rich- 
mond, Va. The National Home had begun to quake 
and the structure to quiver and the United States was 
gradually being rent asunder upon the question of 
slavery. 

This question was much discussed while May was 
visiting Annie, but no one then ever dreamed that 
there would be war and the blood of brother and 
brother, father and son, run in torrents on the 
battle fields of the home land, fighting each other. 
But such is fate or bad politics in nations. It was so 
then and happens now. It is not always the fault of 
the home loving folk that bring on these things, but 
the designing, politicians. There were then men who 
had rather be the head of a dog than the tail of a 
fine horse and it is even so today. I mean that class 
of cheap politicians who resort to a whim or any 
kind of dope that will win votes whether the under- 
lying principle be sound or rotten. I was taught to 
love the Southern cause and do to this good day, but 
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as a matter of fact, that war could and should have 
been prevented. And the Undivided Home of the 
Brave and Free saved from the horrors of war, and 
the Home, as a whole, made to pay the slave own- 
ers for their negroes. The time had come when they 
must be made free. Cool judgment, good diplom- 
acy and right thinking then could and would have 
solved the question and saved the life of many a gal- 
lant son on both sides of the line, and the destruction 
of millions of wealth to the Common Home of the 
United States; and the untold agony, pain and suffer- 
ing to the individual homes of the country. But there 
were hot headed and cheap politicians, then, and we 
have them now. ‘They are a cancer on the body pol- 
itic and only thrive on the misery and destruction of 
the many. It was so then and is so now the world 
over. 

Now that May has gone I am permitted to say 
that she, too, while on this visit, had fallen in love, 
not only with her cousins Annie and Dave, but with 
a gallant and gay fellow she met at the ball at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. For that little town, then was of the 
Spartans, and is today and this young fellow was a 
Spartan from Spartanburg. He had in him all that 
went to make up the gentlemen of the South at that 
time and that was a plenty. May could see it in him 
and she said that she did the moment she first saw 
him, but said, “I hadn’t auter say it.” For this, you 
will remember was one of her Yankee idioms and 
meaning the same as if Annie had said “I reckon I 
should not say so.” Now this young Spartan, by 
name, Miles Lad, was ready in speech, dignified in 
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manner and stood six feet and would have made a vic- 
torious run at any of the ancient Olympic races. For 
his Grecian profile was a winner per se. 

Such was the man May had learned to love while 
on her visit South. But she had gone North and he 
was still in the land of Dixie when the war broke out 
and was one of the first to volunteer and go to the 
front at his country’s call. The years rolled on, bat- 
tles were fought, hundreds and thousands were killed 
and hell with the lid off, was aflame all over the coun- 
try, but centralized around Richmond in 1863. Six 
years after May’s visit, we find Annie standing on 
the porch, after Aunt Julia and the other guests had 
gone, reading a letter from May. We did not wonder 
then that for once in her life, Annie was crying and 
the big tears rolling down her cheeks, for May had 
written her a letter so that reading it Annie could see 
and hear her almost as if May was in her presence. 
There is something in the written pages that carries 
with it the imprint of the writer and if we are per- 
mitted to know the writer, as Annie knew May, we 
can and do feel as if the writer was present, and this 
was the way Annie felt then and people feel that way 
now when they read letters from their friends, espe- 
cially when it is a letter like May’s. For here is what 
she said: 

Cyprus Hall, Mass. 
October 3, 1863. 
My Dearest Annie: 

For six long years I have lived my visit over and 
over again, I mean that most delightful one I paid you 
in the summer and fall of ’58. Of course, as long as I 
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received letters from you telling all about the folk 
down there and the good times you were still having 
and that you and Dave were coming to see me, I 
could put the time off in anticipation. But O, Annie, 
dear, how can I say it and “guess I hadn’t auter say 
it,’ but that cruel war has come between us and I 
have not had a letter from you since the outbreak. I 
know you have written me but you know there is now 
no communication for they say here the South is try- 
ing to overthrow the government. They will not 
dare let your letters come to me nor mine go to you. 
I can’t understand what harm it could do. I wrote 
this letter and gave it to my cousin who is a lieutenant 
in the Fortieth Penn. Reg. He was home on a fur- 
lough and I made him promise to get it through the 
lines somehow. He was going back to his Co. near 
Richmond and said he would do all that he could to | 
get it through somehow, if he had to give it to some 
parolled Rebel and get him to mail it after he got into 
the confederacy and this way he said it might reach 
you. I am praying that it may. [And it did, but not 
till Nov. 15.] He told me that he had heard that 
there was strong talk of the negroes revolting, in the 
South and that there was a date fixed for it on Dec. 
13 this year. He said most folk called it the negroes’ 
rising, but that it was a revolt. And said he did not 
approve of it for he said a lot of good women and 
children would suffer. But he seemed to think that 
it was going to happen. 

There are lots of our folks up here who are in 
sympathy with you all down there but are afraid to 
even express their opinion. One poor fellow did the 
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other day and he was arrested and is now being tried 
or something, for you know, Annie, I don’t know 
what they do it for but folks are saying, “you hadn’t 
auter talk” and they don’t. Now I guess they would 
arrest me if they knew I was writing you but I am go- 
ing to if they find it out and hang me like they did 
Benedict Arnold in time of the Revolution. My cous- 
in said it was dangerous for him to carry this letter 
but he would take the risk for your sake. I had told 
him so much about you, David, William Buster, old 
Charles and others and I had to tell him a little about 
Mr. Miles Lad. He said I had talked so much about 
my trip down there, that he felt he knew you all. And 
when he first saw some of the old Virginia homes with 
the negro cabins, he wondered if Annie’s home was 
like some of them. But I must stop this and try to 
tell you how sorry I am this awful war ever came. I 
pray every night for you and that the war may soon 
end, but I am fearing the worst is yet to come. Lord, 
Annie! The postman has just come and brought me 
a letter from the battle of the Wilderness. I don’t 
know how to tell its contents to you. It is from one 
of my friends who is with the Ambulance Corps. He 
said last week when he was going over the fields of 
battle that he came across a Union and Rebel soldier 
lying dead but had embraced each other before the 
end came to them. He took them up and carried them 
off and was fixing to have them buried separately. But, 
looking through their pockets he found a letter from 
you to ‘“‘Dave Dear.” No envelope with it—just a let- 
ter, dated Sept. 20, 1861. He said you called Dave 
“Brother” the other was Thos. Holmes. He was a 
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cousin of mine and yours. You know I told you about 
what a grand fellow he was. I had told him all about 
you and David. It is awful but after they were both 
wounded and fell on the field they must have some- 
how found each other out and died in each other’s 
arms. Dearest Annie I know it broke your heart 
when you heard of David's death, if you have heard 
it, if you haven’t this will. For I fell in a swoon when 
I read it and I know it will hurt you even worse than 
it did me. I pray God may stop this cruel war and 
let us see each other once more. Do try to write 
me and get it through the lines. 
Yours forever, 
May. 

P. S. Would write more but Lientenant is wait- 
ing to leave for Richmond. 

No one will wonder that Annie was crying when 
she read this letter, for it was the first news she had 
had from May since the war began, and the first in- 
timation that David was dead. For it had been but 
a few days since she received a letter from him, but it 
was dated and post marked way back in September. 
The storm in Annie’s heart which had been pent up 
from the time her darling brother, David, volunteered, 
for he did not wait for a company here but just left, 
like Miles Lad, and enlisted at the first call of his 
country. And now for nearly two years Annie had 
not seen him, but of course got a letter now and then. 
For the first time she learned through May’s letter 
that he was no more. Of course, the great fountain 
of tears were broken up and flowing while she read, 
Annie, as we have seen was cool and quiet under any 
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ordinary circumstance, but there are times in the his- 
tory of bravest men and women when nothing but a 
tear will suffice. There were thousands of others 
like Annie and May on both sides of the Mason and 
Dixon line, who had like experiences. For there were 
not only kinsfolk fighting each other but brothers 
fighting brothers and fathers fighting sons. Not only 
was the Great American Home divided, but the in- 
dividual homes as well. In this family feud the half 
of the agony and suffering has never been told and 
never will be. It is said that every sweet has its bit- 
ter and when the homes both in the North and South, 
before the war were united collectively and individ- 
ually, it was well named, when it was called the Home 
of the Brave and the Land of the Free. For the 
homes then were model, worth the emulation of any 
country or any time. The father of the family was 
monarch of all he surveyed. Every one on the place 
knew to do his bidding. ‘The young were taught to 
work, with but few exceptions and educated in the 
three ‘‘R’s.””. Mother was the soul and center of good- 
ness and was respected and idolized by all the fam- 
ily. Yet her word as well as the father’s was the law 
to the children. That was so then, but now for the 
most part the law of the forum in the home is the 
“flapper daughter,” and the “doo little son.” Then 
the son remained at the home, until manhood and was 
the strong arm of the institution to aid in its up- 
building and prepared for himself a home, often ad- 
joining father’s, that he might occupy it when he 
married. The daughters were coached by the moth- 
er till they, when married, could keep a house in order. 
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It was this system then which produced the homes 
that built this great country. But now things are dif- 
ferent and the younger set, flapper and doolittle, want 
to begin life where father and mother ended. So it is 
sometimes now a trip in the Ford and marriage in 
the same—a day or so honeymoon—then to the court 
in the rundown Ford, a divorce and Miss Flapper and 
Mr. Doolittle are in the matrimonial arena again 
seeking other victims and often on the last dollar left 
them by father or mother. This is so today and what 
shall the end be? We know what the old home mak- 
ing did, but can only speculate upon the result of the 
Flapper and Doolittle crowd of today. Of course, 
everybody seems to think the modern folks have many 
advantages over those back in the sixties, and in a way 
itis so. Today there are better school houses, and bet- 
ter roads. The boys and girls are even trucked to the 
schools and back home again. In the sixties they 
walked to school and often two to three miles dis- 
tant and yet somehow they made men and women 
who simply turned the world upside down. It is an 
old saying and a very true one that there are few, if 
any, great men or women ever raised on Easy Street. 
And it is true of the home, for there must be some 
pressure to develop, otherwise the inmates will be 
dwarfed. It is no easy job to erect and keep a home, 
such as will make, in its operation, the kind of folks 
that will maintain and keep the state going in the 
right direction. 

The home of Annie, Mattie and all their kind be- 
fore and during the war, were homes of discipline, 
honesty, energy, industry and economy, without which 
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things would have been different and these must be in 
the homes today or the collapse will be great in the 
future. 

Tom said, Uncle Johnny never got mad, but would 
thrash him once in a while and Tom’s demeanor in 
life showed that the whaling or something else was 
good in boy-making, for Tom was a good one. Never 
had any ‘‘cuss” words but did learn a “by-word” and he 
was fond of using it and like other habits became a 
part of Tom. It was ‘“Whoap Sur” and he would 
say it any time he got surprised, excited or infuri- 
ated. Well do I remember, we were at an old rickety 
school house and Tom, during “books” or school 
hours started to walk across the floor and a plank or 
puncheon broke through and one of Tom’s big feet 
went down. There he was sitting on the floor and 
one leg way down through the floor and Tom didn’t do 
a thing but just look up quick and say, “‘Whoap Sur.” 
And it was said that when Tom was baptized in the 
river by Parson Loudlung,—as he went down, he threw 
one foot high in the air and yelled out, ‘“Whoap Sur.” 
Be this as it may Tom didn’t “cuss’’, but helped make 
the home and his was a good one, too. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE TREMBLING OF A LEAF—FALL, 1863 


4 ee altruism of the people of the South during 
the War Between the States, if Comte was right 
in his doctrine, was never more exemplified than at 
that time, for if ever people did lay themselves, their 
property and their all upon the altar of sacrifice for the 
benefit of others, it was at that time, in the South. 

While the communities were agog yet their one 
thought, aim and hope was to do for and help others do 
for the general and common cause in waging the war 
for States’ Rights and protection of their homes, prop- 
erty and person of their neighbors. 

William Buster had recovered from the wound he 
received in the raid on the South Mountain after de- 
serters. This had been a thrilling experience, but the 
parties sought had escaped into the mountains. That 
is, so far as William and Bill Sniffles knew, Sid, Polly 
and Pope Ganes had fled and gone further into the 
mountains and would not return to aid and abet in 
the up-rising of the negroes on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1863. But man is finite and can not discern the 
thoughts of the other fellow nor know his intrigues 
unless by some hook or crook he is informed. This 
Polly, Sid, Ganes and their like scattered all over the 
South knew. With this knowledge on their part, they 
planned, not to go back into the mountain fastnesses, 
but to return to the flat-wood country and again take 
up their abode in the cave at Hanging Dog Rock near 


William Buster, guarding the home. Annie Lightfoot, reading a letter 
from May Petty 
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the Canahan farm and Annie Lightfoot’s plantation. 
This was a great strategy on their part and was con- 
ceived in the fertile brain of Pope Ganes and endorsed 
in a council meeting with Sid and Polly. They some- 
how anticipated just what William and Bill Sniffles 
would conclude. That because, on the night of the 
raid, they had fled in the direction of the mountains, 
as a matter of fact they would go in hiding there. But 
instead they were coming back to their old haunts and 
Polly’s home. William Buster and his friends were 
congratulating themselves that the band of outlaws 
had been routed and were now in hiding away some- 
where in the mountains, possibly in East Tennessee 
with Kirk and his band of robbers. But this felicitation 
did not last long, for on the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber, 1863, William rode his big roan horse from his 
home on Floyd’s Creek to pay Annie a visit at her 
home on Second Broad river. ‘The trembling autumn 
leaves along the road, for most of the ride was through 
a woody country, somehow did not smile at William 
as he passed but rather seemed to say we are droop- 
ing and as you see have changed from an active green 
to a yellow decaying tint. We are nervous as you can 
see and beginning to tremble as the cold blast from the 
North comes down upon us. William in his medi- 
tation as he rode thus alone, and observant, felt some- 
what trembly as he thought of the cold and disheart- 
ening news that was continually pouring in from the 
front up North. And in his reverie, said to himse}f, 
“Can it be the very leaves are trembling at the thought 
of the impending disaster that awaits us?” At this 
thought he reined up, old roan galloped along and 
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coming down Chinquapin Creek hill he could see 
Annie’s home upon the other hill. With that scene in 
view his forebodings fled and he no longer noticed 
the trembling and decaying leaves and forest. But in- 
stead heard the song of a red bird in a willow tree on 
the bank of the creek and further on up the hill at 
Annie’s home he heard the lowing of the cattle, the 
bleating of the sheep, the cackling of hens, the bray- 
ing of mules in the stables, but the most melodious 
were the songs of the old negroes as they were wafted 
out over hills and dales on that quiet Sunday evening, 
as he rode up the hill to the gate. Before he was 
ready to alight he had forgotten the trembling of the 
decaying leaves along the way, for now he could see 
Annie standing in the door. 

Just ten days before William rode up to Annie’s on 
that Sunday eventide and that most glorious of all 
seasons, Autumn, with the hills, valleys and heather- 
lands all bespecked, some with trembling leaves of 
golden tint, others with brown and green speckled 
glint, and yet they were falling with a gentle hint, say- 
ing Fall time is at hand, Annie was standing at the 
same place reading May Petty’s letter, her heart all 
broken up, but on this golden afternoon, as she stood 
looking at William as his steed bounded up the road 
her troubles subsided, and with a smile she bowed him 
welcome. It is strange but it is true, nevertheless, 
troubles may come and they may go but the brave 
heart will withstand the hardest of blows, especially 
if the times and the occasion demand it. 

She had not seen William since he was wounded. 
He had not seen her since she received the letter. Each 
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felt sympathy for the other and to meet with a beam- 
ing smile, Annie thought, would be a balm to the 
wound and an inspiration to his soul, and it was, for 
William, all dressed in his gray uniform, cap in hand, 
with military quick step, strode up the walk and on his 
face, too, was one of those big illuminating smiles that 
only Annie could read, and when they met on the porch 
and clasped hands somehow they swayed inside the 
reception room and for a time there was silence ex- 
cept a sound like squeaking mice in the dead hours 
of the night. For an hour or more as the eventide 
rushed on they chatted. Ofcourse they had many 
things in common because their troubles were many, 
their aims and objects one and their hearts attuned in 
unison. But time, however pleasant, will pass, and the 
greater the intensity of the pleasure the swifter the 
moments seem to fly, and it was so on this occasion, 
for now the sun was beginning to set beyond the west- 
ern hills and throw his halo of glittering gold back 
onto the tinted, trembling autumn leaves as they flut- 
tered in the breeze. 

William and Annie went out into the garden and 
there in the silent hush of the departing day, the leaves 
of the old sycamore tree, though brown and golden, 
were trembling because of the November breeze and 
as their decaying day had come, gently dropped down 
upon the ground at the feet of the lovers. It was not 
yet dark and Annie could see far down the river in the 
direction of Canahan’s farm, coming out of a woods, 
a man, walking. After a second look she said, “That's 
Charles, can you see him?” William looked and said, 
“T certainly do, and he’s in a hurry.” It was faithful 
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old Charles and he had been down the river while the 
lovers had been engaged—well, you know, and I will 
not say, but the time had passed and Charles had been 
somewhere and was returning. Charles was one of the 
old trusty slaves and could go anywhere day or night; 
even at night the patrols would not bother him, for 
he had Annie’s permit which was good at any time 
and anywhere. Annie said, ““Do you suppose he has 
been down to the old cave again looking for Sid and 
his crowd?” William said, “I hardly think so, for 
they are a way over in the mountains and I hope they 
never come back to these parts any more.” 

Of course William believed this. and so did Annie 
in a way, but she said, “You can’t tell what such people 
will do and what their plans are. Sid and Polly are 
mean enough to do anything and Pope Ganes is a 
schemer.”’ While this conversation was going on be- 
tween William and Annie, Charles came up to the 
porch and did an unusual thing, for he stopped on the 
front step and looked in the direction of the garden 
where William and Annie were. Women, you know, 
seem to have a lot of intuition and when Charles did 
that she said, like women do sometimes, ‘‘What is it, 
Charles?’ Charles took off his hat and bowed low 
and said, “I would like to speak to Missus and Mr. 
Buster.’’ ‘‘Come and speak,”’ Annie said and he said, 
“Mr. Pope Ganes and lots of folks are down in the 
cave.’ And the leaves on the old sycamore trembled 
and so did Annie and William. 

But Annie in her cool, commanding way, soon 
steadied her nerves and of course William ceased to 
tremble when he saw that Annie was again herself, 
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and as usual began to ply Charles with questions about 
the old Hanging Rock cave and his trip down there. 
Charles had said that there were others down there 
besides Sid, Polly and Pope Ganes. 

The simple fact that there was any one down there 
had surprised and excited both Annie and William, for 
as has been said before they thought after the second 
raid after them, which was on the mountain, that they 
had gone far back into the mountains. But now 
Charles had said that they were down there and others, 
meaning, of course, that their company had increased, 
and was a menace to the community instead of being 
abated as William, Bill Sniffes and Annie and others 
had hoped it would be. Here it was nearly the first of 
November and the plot for the up-rising has been sched- 
uled for the thirteenth of December, and their enemies 
back in the cave almost in sight of them. Then no 
wonder Annie’s first question to Charles was one which 
would seem to raise a doubt about the matter, for 
she said, ‘“‘Charles, are you not mistaken?” We have 
said and it is true that Annie had the utmost confidence 
in old Charles for during her whole life he had never 
deceived her nor his master, Col. Lightfoot, why should 
she doubt him now? ‘There is that in the human fam- 
ily, when all things seem dark as they were at that 
time, which will almost make one doubt oneself. And 
in this case Annie did not doubt Charles’ story but 
how or why it should be that those outlaws persisted, 
in spite of being hunted and shot at by the home 
guards, in coming right back to their original place 
and bringing others with them. Were they going to 
make this their headquarters for the gathering togeth- 
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er of their bands of runaway negroes, outlaws and 
deserters? It would seem so. 

Charles, still standing, hat off and as calm as any 
biddable servant could be, replied, ““No, Missus, I can’t 
be mistaken. J spent an hour in their cave or with 
them near the cave.’ ‘‘What did they say to you?” 
“They talked a great deal. I will tell you first, I 
may have done wrong, but I went to them like I might 
be wanting to be one of them, or they seemed to get 
that idea and that is what I wanted them to believe 
and then they would talk, and it worked. At first Mr. 
Pope Ganes wanted them to tie me and put me in the 
cave, but Mr. Gitsum did not want that done and 
said I was the best negro anywhere about, and if 
I would join them they could trust me.’ Of course 
Annie had to speak and she said, “Charles, did you 
promise to join them?” ‘Here is what I told them 
Missus. I said you are white folks and I am a negro 
servant, I never talks, I listen to white folks.’’ Mr. 
Gitsum said, ‘I told you. Charles was all right, you 
see he won’t talk like old Tobe.’ They then told me if 
I joined them, that I would, as soon as the 13th of 
December was over, be made free and they would see 
that I got a good mule and forty acres of land. Miss 
Polly said, ‘Yes, we will do better than that for 
Charles, he shall have two mules and two forty acres 
of land for he will be worth more to us in the up- 
rising than a cowpen full like that old Black Tobe.’ 
William Buster said, ‘Well, Charles, I reckon you ac- 
cepted.’”’ Annie said, “What did you say to them 
Charles?” “TI said, ‘talk on white folks,’ and this was 
all I said. They all said, ‘that’s good.’ They wanted 
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me to stay but I said, ‘Not now.’ Gitsum said ‘That 
will do, Charles will come back all right, all right.’ Mr. 
Ganes then said, ‘Charles, all the rest seem to believe 
in you, but I feel I hadn’t auter for I can’t somehow 
feel as they do, but shall try to believe you will do as 
they think. And I will say that you shall have all that 
Polly has said and even more if you stand four-square. 
Of course, Charles, there is going to be many people 
killed on that night, and I know your feelings toward 
your Mistress and I assure you she will not be one of 
them; if we succeed I expect to take her unto myself, 
and you, too, if you will go with us. You, of course, 
would have your lands and mules but these you could 
leave and rent to some one. We will go back to my 
home in the North. You, Miss Annie and I would 
then live in a city and you could carry your wife, Rena. 
You all would be free as we, but I would want you all 
to go, for it would please Miss Lightfoot to have you 
and Rena along for neighbors if nothing more.’ ” 
Charles said, “I could not hold in any longer and said, 
‘talk on white folks.’ He then said, ‘Charles, after 
you leave us here you must arrange to have William 
Buster and Bill Sniffles somewhere so that some of our 
men can get a chance to put them out of the way. Do 
you know what I mean?” I said, ‘talk on, white 
folks.’ ” 

While Charles was thus talking, the leaves on the 
old sycamore were trembling and gently wending their 
way to the ground. Annie stood with lips compressed, 
pale and trembling, but in a firm tone of voice ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How can these things be and why? Oh, this 
cruel war—will it never end? Charles, you have 
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played your part well and I feel somehow that we will 
withstand it all for I know that you and Rena will 
never forsake nor deceive me. I know, too, there are 
thousands of others like you in our Dixieland and we 
shall and do depend on you all to help defend and 
protect us against the ravages of these outlaws and 
beasts, the like of which you have just told us.” Wil- 
liam said, ‘““‘We will, with the help of Charles and 
others like him, save the day when the time comes.” 
Once more, old Charles, by his shrewdness, had 
gotten information which would prove valuable to 
the Home Guard and might aid in preventing the de- 
vastation planned for the 13th of December. Such 
service as Charles rendered showed the faithfulness 
of his kind. We have failed to say that Charles re- 
ported that there were five or six strange negroes 
and that number or more of white men, he said, who 
looked like mountaineers to him, and all had guns. 
So it was these Charles meant when he had said there 
were others. Charles said, too, that he knew none 
of the negroes. From this Annie and William con- 
cluded that they were runaways, perhaps from further 
down South, for certainly Charles knew all the negroes 
for miles around. With this information William 
was not long in making up his mind what he would do. 
He told Annie that while it was unlawful in the South 
at that time for negroes to be armed that he was go- 
ing to take a chance and get guns for Charles and 
four or five other trusted negroes, in the settlement, 
whom he knew, and have them meet with the guard 
some night at his home and there instruct them in 
their use and explain what he wanted with them. Of 
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course, it must be with her permission and the per- 
mission of the owners of the other negroes as well, 
otherwise he could not do so. Annie said she would 
be too glad to have Charles attend, but made one re- 
quest, and that was, the night Charles had to go to 
drill, for Mr. Buster to have some one placed as guard 
at her home. William granted this request. Charles 
was told there and then to be at Mr. Buster’s home 
on Wednesday night following. Five others were 
there too and they were armed and instructed that 
night what would be expected and each took an oath 
of secrecy and fidelity; after this William felt he had 
six stalwarts, though colored, he could depend upon. 
For well he knew that race and when he had made a 
confidant of each he knew they would die, if needs be, 
for the cause. There were thousands scattered over 
the South good and true like Charles and his colored 
cohorts and were being looked to and trusted if the 
worst should come. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


AMID THE BOOMING OF THE CANNON CUPID 
SITS ENTHRONED—18 56-1865 


dp is said that the first impressions made on the mind 

are most enduring and even the cycles of time and 
the disturbances even though it be in war, will not 
erase those impressions, and it was so in Miles Lad’s 
case, for he met May Petty at a ball, visited her sev- 
eral times at the home of Annie Lightfoot and for 
years before the war he had corresponded with her, 
and once had visited her home in Massachusetts just 
before the declaration of war but had not had a line 
from her since then yet he could not forget her. He 
had volunteered and been in the thickest of the fight 
from the beginning. Had been promoted for gallan- 
try till he was now wearing the stars and stripes 
of major. A less reckless officer might not have been 
caught in the meshes of the enemy as was Miles Lad, 
now Major Lad, but, as we have seen, he was of the 
South Carolina Spartans (Spartanburg, S. C.) and 
when he thought there was a duty to be performed he 
had but one ambition and aim, that was, do or die. At 
the Battle of Seven Pines in Virginia, he was directed 
by his colonel to make a flank movement on the enemy 
and report conditions he might find. Unfortunately 
Major Lad, before he was aware of it, was not on the 
flank but clearly within the Yankee lines and under- 
took to cut his way out, but fell wounded. He and 
his men were all either captured or killed. 
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The major was seriously wounded but not fatally 
and was carried back somewhere to a Yankee hospit- 
al, treated for a while and when able to go, was sent 
to Point Lookout and there held a prisoner of war. 
For three years or more he had been in the everlast- 
ing roar and excitement of war time conditions, but 
now in the quiet hush of a prison camp he began to 
think of home and home folks, but his thoughts did 
not dwell there long for soon they were North and 
centered around May Petty. In the night time he 
could see her in his dreams; in the day he felt she was 
nearer to him than before he was captured. He ex- 
pected nothing but a hard life in prison, but because 
of his rank or for some other reason, the prison 
authorities had given him good quarters and the food 
and living conditions were a great improvement over 
anything he had had for some time in the army of the 
South, for there rations had grown scarce and camp 
life was hard. His fighting spirit was still with the 
South and he would lie around and wonder if Dixie 
would win. But his heart was in the North with May 
while he was alone in prison. 

He could not get a letter from home, neither from 
his May, only a few Northern papers were allowed 
to be dropped into the prison. Many of these were so 
bitter in their denunciation of the South that his Spar- 
tan blood would boil. But here he must remain, for 
there were now no more paroles or exchange of pris- 
oners. He was doomed to await results of the final 
struggle. Of course, he could take the oath of alle- 
giance and go back into Yankeedom to stay till the war 
was over. But none of this for Miles Lad, the Spar- 
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tan from Spartanburg. While May was up there and 
he could see her and this would be the haven of his 
heart, yet his fighting spirit said, ““Nay, never! Die in 
prison rather than say good-bye to Dixie!” He could 
not be a traitor to his home-land and States’ Rights. 
No he would die there, that was all. And such was 
the partisian spirit of soldiers both of the South and 
the North then and it is even so now when occasion 
calls. 

May Petty had written Annie some time before the 
Battle of Seven Pines and told her of the death of 
David and the other sad news of the war, but no 
answer had come, and, in fact, she felt if she got one 
at all it would be a long time. Letters did not pass 
then between the North and South as they do now. 

Like many other ladies both North and South, May 
began to feel that she must go, or rather, come down 
to the front or as near as they would allow her to. It 
was with May like Major Lad, in a way, for she for 
years had not heard from him. Was it his fault or 
the war’s, or both? Soon she decided it was not his 
fault. May was of that typical New England lady, 
cool, quiet, reserved, but when she believed and had 
confidence, war, pestilence, famine or hades itself 
could not shake her. She believed in Miles Lad and 
felt if ever this cruel war could end that they would 
be one. It was this thought that made her feel she 
would like to come and be nearer the front. The 
war might end at any time, then she could see him. 
No, she would hate to see him in prison, but she felt 
she knew him and it was just like him to take great 
risk and he might, she thought, this very moment, be 
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in prison if alive. Of course, this would not happen, 
but if she got down near it would be no harm to visit 
the prisoners of war. Hundreds of ladies from the 
North were doing it every day, and she would, too. 
While, in a way, she would be sorry for them, yet if 
all of them could be captured it would stop the war. 
So May lost no time and got some kind of a pass, 
white ribbon or something, I don’t know what; any- 
way she boarded a train for the South and soon found 
her way to the firing line or as near as they would let 
her go. She found many other ladies there to see 
husbands, sons or sweethearts and for a day or so she 
enjoyed the novelty of the thing and the situation. She 
met her cousin, a leutenant, and the same one who 
had brought the letter from her to mail to Annie. He 
told her he had managed to get it through the lines 
and mailed and guessed Annie would receive it. To 
kid her, he said, “You had auter go over to Point Look- 
out, for we have got it full of Rebel Johnnys,”’ adding 
that ‘“‘there are several ladies going over on the boat 
next day to the prison, some for one purpose and some 
for another, but the most of them just want to see how 
a Rebel soldier looks.”” May said, with one of those 
sweet Yankee smiles, “I shall go along, I guess, but 
not for that purpose, for I know how the Southerners 
look, but I should like to see the prison.”’ He issued 
or had issued to her, a pass. With this and the white 
ribbon she was ready for the sail. The next morning 
the November sun was shining bright and the wind 
crisp and May was on the boat going somewhere and 
for a purpose all her own. By noon they had landed 
and were put in charge of a sergeant of the prison, in 
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blue uniform. The party of ladies, May included, 
were now taking in the sights of a Federal war-time 
prison. It was a sight to behold and many were the 
remarks made on the grounds as they inspected the 
prison and talked to the prisoners. The officer in 
charge was very polite and gave out all information 
he could under the rules and regulations of the prison. 
May had been silent but looking, for many she saw 
resembled people she had seen on her visit South be- 
fore the war. Mr. Lad was not among the number 
she had seen. But just as she was thus thinking, the 
ofhicer said, “Well, ladies, I will now show you some 
of the Southern Aristocracy in the person, of some 
of their officers we have the pleasure of entertaining 
here, if you will walk with me over to that building,”’ 
pointing to a hospital, and a chorus of voices said, 
“Do, for we are anxious to see them.” In this build- 
ing each occupant had his own room after the order 
of a hotel of that day, or hospital of today. When 
they entered the officer said “In this room,” pointing 
to No. 1, ‘‘there is a gallant young major who has 
been with us but a few days. He was wounded and 
captured at Seven Pines. His wounds are about 
healed. He is a jolly fellow. You will like him. He 
is so genteel and polished that we all are very fond 
of him, if he is a Rebel.” ‘Oh, Mr. Sergeant, won’t 
you let us see him and hear him talk some, please?” 
was the request of the party in unison. “Certainly I 
will if he will grant you permission. He’s so nice we 
do not like to intrude upon him.” May had lost all 
hopes of seeing Mr. Lad, for all she knew of him was 
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that he had volunteered and joined the Rebel army. 
She did not know he was a major now. ‘They had 
gone through all the prisons of the private ranks and 
she had stopped on the steps. near the door and 
thought she would wait until the other ladies got 
through looking at the Southern Aristocracy in uni- 
form, but some one of the party said, “Come on, Miss 
Petty, surely you will want to see these officers, for 
you are the only one in our party who has ever been 
South, do come on.’”’ At this May came but in the 
rear of the others. Soon they were in Major Lad’s 
room. He had arisen and was standing six feet or 
more, pale, but bright and smiling. ‘The ladies were 
all talking and the major replying as fast as he could. 
Some one of them said, ‘Why he looks like our folks 
doesn’t he?’ The major in his jocular way said, 
“Why, did you think we had horns and hoofs like cat- 
tle?’ At this they all laughed. The major had changed 
much since May had last seen him, but after eyeing 
him closely she came nearer and as the laugh died 
down, their eyes met and she said “Mr. Lad!” and 
he said, “Miss Petty!’ ‘Their right hands grasped 
each other. He bowed and then held her hand high 
and impressed thereon kiss after kiss. When he 
straightened up the officer of the day and the ladies 
had left the major’s room. The muskets may flash, 
the cannon roar and death dealing missels may fly in 
the air, but Cupid will win amid it all. 

These were dark days, but there is a silver lining 
to every cloud, and this meeting alone was worth many 
hours waiting. There is something strange in events 
like this but the officer understood and the ladies in 
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May’s party seemed to know, when they saw those 
looks and heard the exclamations, ‘Mr. Lad!”’ ‘Miss 
Petty!” and left them to themselves for a time. 

In this cruel war there were thousands of Mays and 
Lads on both sides of the line, many of whom never 
had such a pleasant meeting as this at Point Lookout. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


PARSON LOUDLUNG VS. ATHEISM, 1856-65—-THE 
KNOCK-KNEED MAN OF ROARING HOLLOW—MAT- 
TIE’S SECOND COURTSHIP—A TOUCH ON 
EVOLUTION OF TODAY 


feo since man and monkeys come from some- 
where and had a beginning somehow there has 
been religious beliefs among men, but not among mon- 
keys. Unless, however, notwithstanding, neverthe- 
less, these fellows who are now attempting to teach 
monkeyism may have some kind of religion, for they 
may be a kind of cross between the monkey and the 
man and if this is so, of course, we think they should 
defend their ancestors (the monkey) even though it 
took a cross to make them what they are and that part 
of them now that believes in religion at all, and they 
say they believe in God, did not evolute from the mon- 
key side of their ancestral lineage, but from the Adam- 
ic side. For their ancestors on that side of the house 
have, as stated before, always believed in some kind 
of religion and worshipped some kind of God or 
gods. But nevertheless, notwithstanding, anyhow, or 
anyway, the monkey has never, so far as we can find 
from monkey history, been a religious kind of being 
and, therefore, the monkey doctor and teacher of the 
present day evolution theory certainly has whatever 
religious inclination may be in him, or them, from the 
Adamic side of the house and not from the monkey 
side, be the same paternal or maternal. Men have 
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not, at all times, and during all the past, agreed in 
their religious beliefs, but in fact have differed wide- 
ly. But notwithstanding their difference, all believed 
in some kind of religion. Even the heathen, in all his 
blindness, has some kind of religion, but monkeys 
never did, neither do they now. So if monkeys evo- 
luted and man evoluted they certainly evoluted out of 
different kinds of material, be the same a one-cylinder 
“go at you”’ or a four-cylinder Ford “go at you” or 
molecule or whatever you may call the beginning of 
the things. 

Now if these monkey doctors are right in their 
teaching today, and the Bible, tradition, history and 
even the framers of our constitution, when they say 
all men are created, are wrong, and have been all 
these centuries which have rolled by since the creation 
of all things, then I must say I want to petition the 
Senate of the United States when it convenes and 
Charley Dawes, presiding, to at once pass a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Treasurer of the United States 
to proceed to have stricken from each piece of money 
heretofore coined, both silver and gold, and on the 
face of which appears, “In God we Trust” and insert 
thereon, instead thereof, a picture of a monkey and 
engrave thereon just below it the words, “In thy Evo- 
lution we Trust.’ This would then make our faith 
complete. But I must stop this monkey business and 
proceed to better things, for the teaching of this theory 
cannot and will not inure to the benefit of mankind 
and only such doctrines as will benefit should be taught 
in civilized communities. 

In the building of our now glorious country, the 
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United States, not only did the founders but the build- 
ers believe in the old doctrines taught by Parson Loud- 
lung, his Bible, and his like all over the country, both 
in the sixties and long before, and the results have 
been all that we could wish. Then why the necessity 
for a change to monkeyism? ‘There were back in the 
sixties and before, and in fact at intervals all along 
the route, teachers of new doctrines, like Thos. Paine, 
Darwin and Universalists, but they, like spring gnats, 
have come and for the most part gone the way of: 
the tadpole’s tale. Yes, in the sixties and in time of 
the War Between the States and right in Burnt Chim- 
neys township there arose a new prophet and there 
and then began to teach what he called Universalism. 
He had meetings at school houses and places and lots 
of boys and folks went to hear him. Tom and all 
the boys around went to one of his services and he 
said there was no hell and no hereafter about any of 
this business. He said the Bible was a myth and that 
Parson Loudlung was all mistaken about the whole 
business, except one thing, and on this point he and 
Parson could agree and that was taking up the col- 
lection. He said he had no objections to that part of 
the services, and in fact, he said he believed it was 
right for the people to fling in once in a while to help 
others along, even if it was to help a Universalist 
preacher along a bit. And I guess the evolutionist 
teachers of today will not, and does not, object to the 
folks flinging in a little to pay them big salaries to 
teach their monkeyism. I think it would be well to 
turn some of them out and let them try evoluting a 
living out of the ground. This might cure their mon- 
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key ideas. I remember that this same old Universal- 
ist preacher at one of his meetings at an old school 
house did take up a collection. That is he gave his 
hat to a man, for you know all those kind of fellows 
have some followers. That old preacher of Universal- 
ism did then and the Evolutionists do now, so as I 
said he handed his hat to one of those fellows and told 
him to take a collection. All the boys began to fling 
in, Tom and Phip both did; in short all the folks 
seem to get the idea to throw something in and before 
the hat got back to the Universalist preacher it was 
“chug”’ full of pieces of pine bark, old buttons, tooth 
picks, matches and tooth brushes (these were limbs 
broken off of some bush and used in that day for tooth 
brushes), and when the collector returned the hat the 
Universalist looked at the hat of hotchpotch, threw 
it out on the floor and looked as mad as a bull. Tom 
said, ‘“‘He’s mad ain’t he?’ And said it out loud and 
the preacher just looked right-back at us boys and 
said “If there is no hell, there ought to be for such 
folks as you fellows.” So ended a service of this 
Universalist meeting, and it was the last at that place, 
for the boys turned the tide on him-in the collection. 

This old Universalist preacher was a queer looking 
old fellow—he had long, bushy hair, broad shoulders, 
a little round and pointing forward making a hollow 
where his chest should have been and looked like a 
dish pan turned upside down, and just below this he 
had a hump in front and Tom said it looked like he had 
a forty-pound watermelon down there under his 
shirt—anyway that is the way he looked. His voice 
was husky and rough but he could talk fast. He had 
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one big eye and one very small one, kinder squint up 
like. Tom said he looked like he was taking sight at 
something. Through the lid of the squint eye you 
could see a little eyeball dancing ’round in there like 
a pebble in a modern kaleidoscope, but you could not 
tell what color it was, but Tom said it was green. [The 
other, or ‘‘the big eye’ as Tom called it, looked like it 
was white all ’round, except for a ring of yellow, and that 
it was going to pop out, for it stuck way over the lid. 
In the middle of this ring was a tiny black speck. Tom 
said this was the sight. He was not only queer look- 
ing but had peculiar ways and actions and had the most 
persuading ways to make people hate him of any man 
in Burnt Chimneys’ Township. There were men and 
women too back in that day like him, and there are 
many of his same kind now. For he would always take 
the wrong side of every question that came up and 
squint his little eye and pop out the big one and argue 
with anybody on anything. Tom said he would and 
he would. He was a kind of a doctor in those days, as 
well as a Universalist preacher. Made most of his 
pills, things, and medicines. When he treated you if 
you didn’t get well you would die then just like folks 
do now. So it’s safe to say there were queer folks 
then and there are now. 

But like his doctrine of Universalism, this old fel- 
low passed off the stage of action then just like people 
do today, be they Universalist, fundamentalist, or evo- 
lutionist. 

But then, like now, people would court and get 
married and if at first they did not succeed they would 
try and some times try again and so did Mattie. And 
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this time she had fallen for an old man. Well, they 
said he was old, but he was not in years, but was one 
of those kind of men who looked old when they were 
not. He was in the thirties and had been married 
once, left a widower with two little boys, eight and 
ten years old. He was not a handsome man at all. 
Tom said he wasn’t, for he looked rather sallow, like 
he might have had Pocahontas’ blood in his veins, 
that is, fine Indian blood, you know. By some mis- 
fortune, when a boy his knees had grown wrong and 
become knocked. That is they would kinder hit to- 
gether when he walked and for this reason he was 
called Peter Knockknee and by this name he will now 
be called for that is what he was called then. 

But most folks just called him Pete and to get on 
with this story, I think I shall adopt his nickname and 
hereinafter call him Pete and not have so much knee 
nor knock to his name and then it will not sound bad 
to just say Pete and Mat or Mat and Pete; if they 
ever get married of course it will be Mat and Pete, 
for then as well as now the women often came first. 
They would boss, then and some of them do now. 
Folks said Mat would be the boss in their case, but 
there is always a catching before a hanging. Mat 
has not caught Pete yet, they said then just like folks 
talk now, but she had set her cap for him and was 
after him. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE WHEEL OF MYSTERY—MATTIE’S SECOND 
COURTSHIP—UPS AND DOWNS—18 56-1865 


EFORE the hills ever smoked with the dew of a 

morning sun, or the rosebuds had their tint of 
beauty, or the birds their songs of melody, there were 
circlings as of wheels on the rainbow. Its round, 
half moon-like shape bespoke a wheel somewhere and 
from that early dawn of nature the finite mind of the 
created man collected material from which he invent- 
ed a wheel for locomotion and with its circling 
rhythm became the paramount invention of all ages. 
Long ago it was used for crude transportation, the 
wheel-barrow, the go-cart, the carry-all wagon, then 
the carriage, the locomotive of today and the automo- 
bile—all on wheels, without which commerce and 
transportation would be at an end. Not only is the 
wheel the champion factor in all kinds of transpor- 
tation even in the air service of today, as well as in 
the other modes of locomotion, but it plays a part 
in all the industries of all manufacturing. Without 
wheels there could be nothing made, prepared or 
refined except by hand. As little as we think of it, 
without the different kinds of wheels, the great prog- 
ress of today would be at a standstill. The wheel is 
a circle, and, like it, has no end. Almost everything 
‘used by man in executing his plans and purposes, has 
two ends, as the hammer, the saw, the rule and the 
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square, but not so with the wheel or the circle—it has 
no ends, but is an entirety. 

The wheel is a nullity, however, unless some power 
is brought to bear upon it. It is inert within itself and 
if not moved upon, will give out no results; produc- 
tion comes only by the cycling of the wheel. All 
wheels are created or made and the existence of the 
wheel presupposes a maker or creator, and the mys- 
terious wheel had its creator or maker. 

And this is the wheel we started to write about; 
it is that wheel within us which gives us locomo- 
tion and the everlasting and almost uncontrollable 
circling of thoughts which are the scintillating sparks 
thrown off by this mysterious wheel within our being. 
Now what this wheel is that gives us automatication in 
circulation of the blood and cycling of the thoughts at 
more than lightning speed we do not know for the 
scintillations thrown off of this wheel of thought will 
transcend the universe quicker than light itself. And 
yet the mysterious wheel within us can close the por- 
tals of this body which contains it and the body, which 
contains this mysterious wheel is asleep. But this 
wheel does not stop its functioning, for it is whirling 
on and on for the heart beat is the timer and they con- 
tinue to pulsate until the waking time. For it never 
stops. If it did the Doctor would say we were dead. 
While we sleep all the lost motions in our makeup are 
recharged. The waking and the sleeping comes on 
and goes off and we do not know how, neither do the 
monkey teachers or doctors. I can drive my auto into 
the garage, put on the brakes and the thing stops. [ 
can turn off the switch and the engine and all the 
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wheels stop and it will stand there until doomsday un- 
less this master hand of mine, which is directed by that 
mysterious wheel somewhere within me, loosens the 
brakes, turns on the spark and presses the starter, but 
how about this auto machine with the mysterious 
wheel? The body goes to bed—it falls asleep, it 
awakens, but there are no brakes put on to stop it 
neither do you have to crank at the waking time. 

And so it is that all the wheels ever made by man 
are directed by the hand controlled by man whose 
hands is directed by this mysterious wheel within us 
and yet the monkey teacher says that the man evo- 
luted from a monkey and was not created. I just 
somehow think they are monkeyites and don’t believe 
what they say, do you? 

If you do then I shall have to petition all the law- 
making powers of this good land of ours to strike from 
our statutes all laws and parts of laws wherein we rec- 
ognize the Bible and pass general statutes making it a 
misdemeanor to administer an oath under the old law 
and prescribe the following instead of those now used: 
Be it enacted that hereafter all witnesses, juries, 
judges and all officers of state, county, municipality, 
and in the government of the United States, from pres- 
ident down to dog pelter, shall not be sworn upon the 
teachings in the Bible, but shall before entering upon 
duty of any kind, have administered to them an oath 
by any authorized Orang-Outan sitting in the Super Up 
Tut, or any ordinary monkey who has been duly ap- 
pointed by the Super Up Tut to administer oaths or 
monkey obligations to the constituents of the newly 
evoluted who are now and may hereafter be dispersed 
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throughout the Kingdom of Monkeydom and in any 
territory or border lands adjacent thereto, the follow- 
ing oath: “I, Issiboid Billdad, of the county of Whort- 
leberry and in the Kingdom of Monkeydom, do hereby 
and hereon (without the Koran of the monkeyites, a 
piece of common monkey skin with the hair on may be 
used for the applicant to put his hand on while the 
oath or afhirmation is being administered), promise, 
swear or afhirm, that I will truly and monkey-like dis- 
charge any and all duties incumbent upon me as Reg- 
ister of Monkeys of the County of Whortleberry in 
the Kingdom of Monkeydom aforesaid; so help me 
Super Up Tut.” The oath may be changed to suit 
any occasion. All other laws are repealed. 

But I must stop here and find out what Mattie and 
Pete Knockknees are doing, for Mattie is on her sec- 
ond trial for the matrimonial blood and thunder and 
Pete is too. 

Now Pete was not a handsome man but if he was 
crippled, knockkneed and his two feet stuck out at an 
angle of twenty-three degrees from the knees down 
and looked like bench legs, he had somehow ambled 
about and worked until he had bought a good farm 
in Roaring Hollow, built a good log house thereon and 
it was said he had plenty to “go upon’’, but no woman 
then to depend upon, for his wife had died. But he 
was a hustling man and was looking for a wife. Mat- 
tie was a hustler, too, since she had dropped Bill 
Snifles, as Aunt Julia said, but the folks said it was 
because he had got married and that Mattie did not 
drop him. I don’t know how it was but anyway Mat- 
tie had developed into a worker from workersville. 
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She could milk, churn, wash dishes, scrub, cook, wash, 
iron, sew, knit, spin, card and weave and the balance 
of her time she spent in the fields, hoeing corn, tying 
wheat, oats, rye, plowing, pulling fodder or corn, or 
making sorghum, and it was said she could chop and 
split rails as well as Lincoln could. Mat, as Tom 
called her, had grown up quick and now weighed near 
two hundred and was getting like Aunt Julia in size, 
but like Uncle Johnny in energy and in doing things. 
For while he was very small he was never idle. Peo- 
ple said Mat was like both of them. 

Folks would talk then, even if the war was going 
on and the negro uprising coming on the 13th of De- 
cember. And it is that way now with lots of folks 
you know. They said that Mattie was a “fine gal” 
since she quit being a fool about Bill and was working 
so, and that any one would do well to get her, but 
they could not see what she would want with old Pete 
Knockknees. .Of course he was a good man and well 
to do, but was old enough for Mat’s daddy, they said. 
But misery loves company. Mat knew folks were 
talking because Bill had gone back on her and she 
knew Pete was miserable since his wife died and if she 
married him to spite the folks, that would be some 
consolation and she was miserable somehow since Bill 
married, so her misery and Pete’s could keep company. 
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CHAPTER XXxXI 
THE OLD LOG SCHOOL HOUSE—-18 56-65 


ape pioneers of any new country, in settling and 
preparing to live, have their peculiar ways of doing 
things, and so did our ancestors back in the sixties and 
before the War Between the States. One of these was 
that they built their homes, not upon highlands, but 
usually down near a spring or a water course, on a knoll 
or promontory, near a spring or branch. This was a 
very sensible plan then, and would be now, for water 
then was one of the necessary things to human exist- 
ence, and is today, notwithstanding our multiplicity of 
new things and modes of living. Not only were the 
farm houses built at or near the springs or branches, 
but the school houses and churches as well. This was 
certainly true in all rural districts, and at that time more 
than three-fourths of the population of the United 
States lived in the country, but now it has almost re- 
versed itself and nearly three-fourths live in the towns 
and cities. Where there was a school house there was 
a church for the two seemed to be twin sisters and us- 
ually stood near each other in the community, but al- 
ways near a spring, for the meeting house folks in that 
day wanted water and it took a lot for the Baptists as 
well as the school children. The same spring was 
kept up for the purpose of serving these community 
gatherings, be it a church service or a school. ‘The 
spring continued to let its crystal fountain flow to slake 
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the thirst of the attendants. Many of those old springs, 
although abandoned in a way, continue to flow while 
their pure waters may not be used now as then, for 
many of the old churches and school houses have been 
replaced with modern buildings and conveniences and 
moved to other locations. The old log school houses, 
for all of them as well as the churches in the early 
settling of this country, were built of large logs hewn 
from the forest trees, and, in our section, from the pine 
trees. There was usually but one room in these school 
houses. They differed in size, now and then one would 
be found forty feet long and sixteen feet wide with a 
stone chimney, at each end, but more often the size 
would be twenty by thirty feet having only one chimney. 
These chimneys had very wide fire places. Wood cut 


from the surrounding forest was the fuel used for 


heating the building in cold weather. 

The cracks between the logs which made the walls 
of the house were chinked and dobbed. This was done 
by sticking pieces or slats of boards in the cracks first 
and then making a kind of mortar out of red clay and 
dobbing it in the cracks and smoothing it with a trowel 
or wooden paddle. When this mud dried there would 
come cracks in the drying, then it was gone over again 
with a soft mixture of the same kind of clay. When 
this dried, the dobbing was complete and would keep 
out the cold. It was floored with either split flooring 
or rough planks. Holes were cut in the walls for win- 
dows which had no glass, but were protected by some 
kind of wood or plank shutters. Such were the kind 
of houses used for school purposes during and before 
the War Between the States, not only in Burnt Chim- 
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neys section, but in most of the rural districts of the 
country at that time. The schools had but one teacher. 
Our teacher was ’Squire Flaxen. He could teach “read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic.’ These were the funda- 
mentals taught then and they are necessary principles 
now. Our old school house was on a hill near a spring 
and there were woods and large trees for a great dis- 
tance around it. The boys cleared off a play ground and 
it was called the Bull Pen, for a game by that name was 
played at the schools in those days. All the boys but 
two would get in the pen, that is, within certain lines 
drawn on the ground and called the pen. The two boys 
with a ball, would stand on certain corners and throw 
the ball across the pen a time or two. This was done 
to get it hot, the boys in the pen watching it as it passed 
and trying to keep away from it, for soon it would be 
thrown and if those within were not good “dodgers” 
they would be “hit and out.” The boy with a ball, if 
he was a good flinger, might hold his position till all 
were “hit and out,” but if he missed three throws he 
lost his position and some one out of the pen took his 
place and he had to go into the pen to be “burned with 
the ball,’ as Tom called it. Tom was at this school 
every day when there was any, and that was not much, 
for we had only six weeks in July and August and about 
the same length term in the winter. 

When most of the boys in the pen had been hit or 
burnt and only a few good “dodgers” remained, the 
boys were allowed to step aside behind a tree and come 
back with the ball concealed. Then the real fun began, 
because the boys in the pen did not know which one of 
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the boys to watch for they had “juggled.” This part 
of the Bull Pen play was called “juggling.” To see a 
boy or two in the pen and trying to look both ways at 
the same time was quite a task, for the boy with the ball 
had the right to run anywhere on the line and when they 
could catch a bull-penner napping they would “burn 
him.” Tom was a big, awkward boy and the boys de- 
lighted in burning him. Tom said they did, and they 
did. There was a town ball game, too; it was a kind 
of a half-brother to the baseball of today. The girls 
played Cat and Ball, and sometimes it was mostly cat— 
and they play that part of the game sometimes now. 
These games were played during the recess and noon 
hour and gave exercise and much pleasure to the con- 
testants. The school opened soon as the teacher got 
there, generally about sunrise, winter or summer. 

There were no classes but each fellow said his lesson 
to the teacher as soon as he could get in of a morning 
and this continued during the day, with the exception 
of the recesses. 

The school was opened as soon as the teacher came. 
He would stand on the door steps, put his hands up 
around his mouth, then open his mouth like he was 
going to call hogs, but he wasn’t, for he was fixing his 
mouth to call books, and he would by yelling three 
times at the top of his voice, “Come to books.” 

The school was then open and the humdrum began, 
for everybody read and spelled aloud and a stranger 
passing anywhere within a quarter of a mile knew that 
school was in operation, for the sound was much like 
the swarming of a thousand hornets when mad or on 
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a rampage. But amid all this humdrum the clarion 
voice of the teacher could be heard calling out, “Come 
on the first.” Then it would be the second and on and 
on till all had said their lessons. Then recess and for 
fifteen minutes it was bull pen, cat and ball, town ball, | 
jumping the rope, to the spring and back and by this 
time that true and trusted old teacher was on the steps, 
hands at his mouth and yelling, “Come to books.” His 
voice rang out like a cannon over the chatter of the 
scholars at play and there was then a rush for seats in 
the school. I just as well say here that those seats were 
made of a tree, split open and pegs put in for legs and 
‘either side you wanted to sit on was the right side, for 
they had no backs. 

Sometimes the boys and girls would kindly sandwich, 
that is, counter face, say Tom’s feet on one side of the 
bench and Phip’s on the other side, then Mattie’s on the 
other side. In this position the loud reading and spell- 
ing would begin and the humdrum roar continued till 
noon or adjourning time. 

The teacher came to school with a switch under his 
arm and it stayed there all the time except when he 
would whale a boy or two for not studying their lessons 
and this was very often. At the end of these short 
terms the teacher had to treat or be turned out. He 
usually refused until the boys would turn him out and 
duck him in the spring. And then he would treat some- 
times on apples, candy or brandy. The books used in 
this school were Webster’s Blue Back, Pike’s Arith- 
metic, a slate and pencil and this was all, except in a 

rare case Kirkham or Smith’s Grammar. Mattie, Tom, 
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Phip and many others graduated from this school and 
others of its like, then went out into the world for their 
commencement and made a success in life. It’s different 
now, but will the result be better ? 

Why, yes; this old school house had a writing desk. 
It was a plank about twelve inches wide, tacked up to 
the wall of the house and came slanting downward so 
the boys and girls could rest their arms on it when they 
were writing with their home-made ink and home-made 
pen. The ink was made from ink balls which dropped 
from the oak trees and the pen was made out of a goose- 
quill, if you know what that means, that is, what it was 
made of. Before starting to school of a morning a 
boy would chase a goose or gander ’round sometimes 
for an hour to get one of the feathers out of his tail 
to make his pen out of. He had to catch the goose or 
there would be no writing done that day, for this was 
the the only kind of pens used then. The teacher was 
a master pen maker. If he could not trim a quill he 
need not apply for a job as teacher at our school, or 
anywhere else for that matter. The boys could furnish 
the quills but the teacher must make the pens. This 
he did at the recess and noon hour, then set the copy, 
and the hour for writing came, and the boys and girls 
with pen in hand moved to the wall desk, and the writ- 
ing exercise was on. Some would be grunting trying to 
shade the ‘‘m’’ or curve the “‘g’s” tail. Others would 
move and screw up their lips as the pen rounded itself 
over the top of the ‘‘f” or descended to the tail of the 
“‘y.”” Tom was trying this stunt and his pen slipped and 
of course he said, ‘““Whoap Sur,” and the other scriv- 
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eners laughed and the teacher came down on the floor 
with his big hickory. This stopped the grins but it scared 
Tom so that he jumped, struck the writing board and 
all the ink bottles, pens, papers and unfinished letters 
were in a mell of a hess. The teacher made a dive at 
Tom with his hickory; Tom, already scared, undertook 
to dodge, fell off the bench, broke through the floor and 
onto the ground; but that teacher did not miss a lick, 
for as poor Tom went down the hickory did too, but 
onto Tom’s back, and as Tom returned through the 
crack that old hickory continued to fall. Of course, 
Tom was hurt in the fall, but not like the fall of that 
old hickory, for Tom said it wasn’t. 

There was but little paper to be had in those days, 
and if there had been, the parents would not have 
bought it for the children to waste in learning to write. 
A slate and pencil was about as good and would not 
wear out, they said, and it wouldn’t. The slate was 
made out of a piece of common slate about ten inches 
long and eight inches wide—had a wooden rim or frame 
and on this copies of the A B C’s were made by the 
teacher, then handed to the smaller scholars and then 
there were screwing up of lips, twisting of elbows, necks 
and crimping of fingers, for the teacher told and showed 
each how to hold his slate pencil. In a few days the 
little neophytes would learn to make the letters and 
some would soon begin to write. They must at least 
pass the letter-making degree before they were permit- 
ted to catch a goose and trouble the teacher to make 
apen. It was at this school, and in hundreds of others 
like it, that the boys and girls learned to write back in 
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the sixties and before. Mattie did, and she got so she 
could write notes and love letters, for Tom said she 
did, and there were hundreds of others, both boys and 
girls, who did the same. It was a high crime in school 
for a boy or girl to fool away his or her time writing 
such trash and foolishness as notes and love letters. 
But you know even then, as well as now, boys and girls, 
too, would sometimes violate the rules of school. 

Poor Mat did. The teacher found a note she had 
written and he did not whip her, but did make her stand 
up in limbo, if you know what that is, for that is what 
they called it, all one afternoon. This was bad enough 
but that did not satisfy that teacher for he took that 
little old note or love letter and pinned it right onto 
Mat’s apron front so all the other scholars could see 
the crime she had committed. There it was in Mat’s 
own hand-writing sticking there where all could see, 
and here is what it said: 

“Dear Bill: As sure as the grape vine grows around 
the stump, you are my sugar lump, Mattie.” ‘That is 
what she had written to send to Bill, but was caught 
and put in limbo for her crime. 

It was hard, but it was law, and it did not matter 
then who it was that violated law, be it school, family 
or state, he or she must pay the penalty. Of course, 
it chagrined and humiliated Mattie to have to stand 
up an hour or more, but there she was and no way to 
help it, for the teacher had said stand and she stood. 
Those school houses were, as stated, out in the woods 
and almost all of the children had to walk from one to 
three miles to get there, but they did and they got there 
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on time, for if late, there was a penalty, unless a good 
cause was shown. 

They were walkers in those days, and little wonder, 
for all went to school in summer, when they went at 
all, barefooted, and they went rain or shine. There 
were some big feet in that school, too, for Tom was 
not a grown boy, but it seemed his feet were, for they 
would cover a ten-inch plank any time, and then some. | 
He had a funny foot; it was big and his heel stuck out 
behind like a hickory maul, but Tom could run and jump, 
but if he ever got that big foot hung ina crack, then and 
there it had to be cut out, for he could not pull it out. 

Now things are different; the boys and girls go to 

school in busses—ride there and back, and they don’t 
go now until nine, if then, and out by three and call it 
a day’s work in school. No wonder it takes ten years 
to learn the A B C’s now, and then ten years to get 
through, unless they get tired and run away with some- 
body’s Ford and are caught and sent to the reformatory. 
But few great men and women were ever raised on 
Easy Street. The boys and girls of the old log school 
house made good men and women. What will the bus 
and brick house crowd of today do? Many boys of 
those old school houses graced the halls of legislature, 
in both state and nation, and occupied governors’ and 
judges’ benches, and the girls filled their spheres in the 
arena of life, for all had been taught not only letters 
but obedience to law at home and in school, and economy 
and industry, without which no country can succeed. 
Will the bus and brick house crowd succeed like they 
did? My readers must answer this question. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
CONDITIONS GROW WORSE EACH DAY—18 56-1865 


HE stores and munitions of warfare in the South 

were almost depleted. The ranks of the fighting 
men and boys at the front were being thinned down 
daily, yet the fighting spirit like that of Miles Lad, was 
still to be seen, both at the front and at home, all over 
the Southland. The patrols and home guard were all 
doing double duty. The rank and file of the scallawag 
element, such as Sid and his gang, were growing more 
insolent each passing day because of the flying news 
that the Rebels’ chance to win the war was waning. 
Thus emboldened they were committing robberies each 
night, not only in our section, but it was so all over 
Dixieland. ‘Their numbers were being increased con- 
tinuously by runaway negroes from all parts of the slave 
holding districts of the South. The Battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge had been fought and Sherman was beginning 
his march to the sea. 

The hand-writing on the wall was pregnant with 
horrors for the folks at home, and not encouraging to 
the Rebel soldiers at the front, and to cap the climax 
the dreaded 13th of December was almost upon us. 
And yet to do or die was the motto of all concerned. 
To do their part in protecting the homes William and 
Bill Sniffes had arranged, in our section and it was so 
arranged in other parts of the South, that on that 
dreaded night, certain homes be selected as a place for 
all the women and children to congregate and by this 
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means the guards could the better protect them in case 
of the uprising. One of the places named was that of 
Col. Lightfoot. ‘This place, as we have seen, was on 
a hill overlooking the river and Chinquapin Creek. If 
all the settlement women and children would gather 
here this could and would be made a kind of fort; and 
all the guards that could be commanded would be placed 
around, but at some distance away from the house. 
Under the circumstances it seemed then that this was 
the only hope, and it would seem so today or now. 

It was well-known that Sid, Pope Ganes, Polly and 
others had been raiding the country at night, robbing 
corn cribs, hen roosts and killing sheep, for be it re- 
membered, that then all live stock, like hogs, sheep and 
cattle, ran at large on the range. It was believed then 
that they were laying in large stores so that they could 
feed any and all of their kind who might join them the 
night of the uprising or before. But it was thought best 
by William Buster and his associates to ignore these 
preparations and to rendezvous the women and children 
at this place and let uprisers make the assault. It was 
then believed beyond any doubt that the Lightfoot 
home would be the first place to be attacked and if the 
attack could be repulsed the day or the night might be 
saved and the women and children saved from the 
slaughter of the outlaws and uprisers. Of course, all 
these plans were kept secret so that the uprising gang 
would not even dream that preparations were being 
made to check them in their nefarious purpose. 

The sun arose on the morning of the thirteenth of 
December clear and shed his rays over the land. In the 
late afternoon lots of women and children were seen 
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wending their way to the Lightfoot home, many of 
whom, on leaving their own homes, would turn and 
look, as they then felt, for the last time; for if the up- 
rising was general and spread over the country, of 
course their homes would be laid waste by the fire- 
brands of the vandals. Aunt Julia and Mattie were the 
first to leave their home and the first to arrive at An- 
nie’s or the Lightfoot home. 

Aunt Julia came up the walk with a big smile as she 
saw Annie come to the porch and said, ‘Dearie, I am 
coming, and may the good Lord bless and keep us this 
night.” And Annie, beautiful, brave, and smiling, said, 
“So mote it be.’ For hours people continued to come. 
It was a memorable night then and would be now. 

No doubt but at many other places in Dixie there 
were crowds gathered, not so much for the fun of the 
thing, but they were looking for protection. Many 
negroes were coming to these appointed places as well 
as the white people, especially those who were against 
the uprising. And we are pleased to say here and now 
that there were many of that kind, notwithstanding 
there were many of that race who favored the revolt or 
uprising. They were in the class with old Tobe and 
Nell. But the class that came were of the like of old 
Charles and Rena. 

By nightfall there was some crowd at the Colonel’s 
old home. Fires were ablaze in every room of that big 
old mansion, for it was frosty out doors. The crowd 
was so great that standing room was at a premuim. No 
one expected to sleep but all kept vigil and as Annie re- 
marked, have a good all-night set up of it. Aunt Julia 
said, “Dearie, I reckon it will be an all-night stand, 
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but the good Lord can save us standing as well as if we 
were sitting.’”’ Colonel Lightfoot was too old to be out 
with the guards and patrols, but he showed his gallant- 
ry by telling stories to the crowd, and said this gather- 
ing reminded him of the time of the wars with the In- 
dians, when families would gather together at night for 
protection. ‘Many nights, as a boy,” he said, “I sat 
along with others expecting to hear the rap of the Tom- 
ahawk fall on the door, but often they did not come. I 
feel sure we are safe tonight and I hope all will be 
jolly and have a good standing time.’ The crowd 
laughed. Mattie said, ‘I am just delighted to be here.” 
“T am, too,” said Aunt Julia. ‘I am hoping this 13th 
will soon be over. I have been watching the clock and it 
is now 11:30 and when it strikes twelve, that will be 
-the end and we will be safe, for it will be the fourteenth 
and it always was a lucky day,” continued Aunt Julia. 
Annie, with a smile said, “Good for Aunt Julia.” The 
13th was dying for it was now 11:55 and at this junc- 
ture the clock made a buzzing sound and Aunt Julia 
said, ‘“‘Lord, Annie, is it going to stop?” Annie said, 
‘No, it will strike in five minutes.” “Bless me, I hope it 
does, for then our troubles will be over,’ said Aunt 
Julia. 

Superstition then was a part and parcel of many 
people, and it runs in the blood of lots of folks today. 
While people of today would laugh at Aunt Julia’s fear 
of the 13th day of any month, yet if he or she that 
would laugh, should see a rabbit run across the road 
they would go back home, now. Aunt Julia and many 
others there that night, no doubt, felt if twelve o'clock 
would only come that all would be well. Our con- 
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sciousness of events and things, be the same real or 
imagined, have a wonderful effect on both our physical 
and mental faculties. It is strange how people are 
anyway. When just a boy I remember there was a 
young lady came to visit at our home and, of course, 
a chicken must be killed for dinner, and this young 
lady said she must see Rhoda kill that chicken. She 
had been reared in a town and never saw such a 
thing. The hen was caught, brought to the backyard 
and its head laid across a log of wood, Rhoda holding 
the hen by the legs. A boy with a hatchet chopped 
the hen’s head off. The young lady fainted. She 
was not hurt, it was the hen. But that mental process 
of hers had acted in such a way at the sight of the 
dying hen that her physical nature gave way and for 
a time she was as dead as the hen. People did that 
way sometimes then and no doubt do now, under 
such conditions. Folks are funny things, some of 
them believe in witches, some in haunts and some in 
unlucky days as Aunt Julia did then, and some be- 
lieve in evolution now. What do you know about 
that? 

William Buster and his guards were out on duty 
and stationed along the road on the hill just beyond 
Chinquapin creek about a half mile from the Lightfoot 
home. They could, by looking across the creek, see 
the home, or the outlines of it, though it was nearly 
12 at night. This position was between the home and 
the cave of Sid and his crowd. William had decided 
that if Sid’s crowd down there were going to rise with 
their runaway negroes and make an attack on the 
settlement to rob, kill and burn, that they would come 
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to the Colonel’s first and right up the road or along the 
river banks, and for this reason his guards. were sta- 
tioned so as to prevent their passage at either point. 
There was perfect quiet along his lines and they_had 
been on duty from 8 o’clock and it is now near 12—-so 
near that the folks at the Lightfoot’s were beginning to 
feel that the night would pass or the horrid thirteenth 
would be gone. But we mortals can never tell what > 
may happen in a moment and Aunt Julia knew this 
and said, ‘‘It seems that five minutes will never pass”’ 
and it didn’t so far as Aunt Julia knew, for just as she 
had said it, the guns began firing over on the Chinqua- 
pin Hill. Aunt Julia at the sound, fell sprawling on 
the floor. This was some big fall, for she weighed 
300 pounds, you know. She said, “Lord, the 13th 
has come.” She knew nothing for a while and the 
clock struck 12, but Aunt Julia did not hear it. The 
rest of the folks were of course awe-stricken. Pande- 
monium reigned in and around the home of the Light- 
foots. The firing was quick and fast over on the hill, 
but soon it was noticed that the sounds grew more 
distant, and Annie said, in her cool and soothing way, 
“Be quiet, folks; the guards have the gang on the run, 
we are safe,’ and they were, for William had halted 
them as they were coming on toward the home, gave 
battle and soon the dreaded outlaws and the uprising 
negroes were running toward the cave and so making 
their way down the river. It was, as William said, 
an exciting chase. All escaped but two negroes and 
they were found to be from upper South Carolina. 
The sun rose as usual on the morning of the 14th 
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and there were many happy hearts when they returned 
and found their homes standing. People then be-. 
lieved in eventful days and they do now, for it was 

_ said by some that the world would come to an end in 
1925 on a certain day, but it didn’t. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE 13TH AND OTHER 
DOINGS— 18 56-1865 


NE that the judgment day, or the 13th of De- 
cember, had passed the folks in Burnt Chimneys 
Township, and in other sections of the South where 
they had been affected by the scare of the uprising, 
which didn’t come, were feeling that after all they 
might live, and do well yet, and on the Sunday follow- 
ing, the whole settlement met at the church for a kind 
of thanksgiving. Parson Loudlung was on hand with 
his Bible, but with less fire and brimstone than usual, 
for the regular service was to be given over to thanks- 
giving. Uncle Johnny, Aunt Julia, Mattie, Tom and 
Dixie (“Dixie was Tom’s dog, you know), were first 
on the grounds. Aunt Julia had recovered from the 
shock and fall on the night of the 13th and had on her 
Sunday best and that big smile. Soon the yard and 
grounds were full of folks, each telling the experience 
they had on the horrid night. They were many and 
varied, for some had failed to get to the places ap- 
pointed for safety and had spent the night in the woods, 
in groups; but Aunt Julia could be heard above the 
conversation of the others, who said, ‘“‘Bless my soul, 
it is good to be here again, for when the guns began 
to fire that night I never expected to see this good 
place any more.” 

Tom was there, too, and talking, for he it was who 
said “Look yonder!” And right up the road came 
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a carriage drawn by the two big bay horses and old 
Charles sitting up on the driver’s seat and within was 
Annie and Colonel Lightfoot. Now this was something 
new, for the Colonel rarely ever went to this church, 
for he was an Episcopalian. Tom said he didn’t know 
what that was, but here he was and had the fine car- 
riage. A carriage then was a curiosity, for there were 
but few in the country. Only the very rich could af- 
ford them then. Most of the people who went to 
church walked, rode horseback or went in wagons 
and carts, | mean of course, in the country. 

Charles opened the carriage door, for the thing 
had a door something like a Ford car of today then 
unhitched the horses. Henry may have gotten his 
patent from that old carriage, I don’t know. It had 
also a rear seat called ‘“‘the negro seat,” and here it 
was Rena rode, for she was along as well as Charles. 

Out of curiosity or otherwise the folks gathered 
around that carriage like bees around a honeysuckle 
blossom. Charles aided the Colonel in getting out 
and turned to assist Annie but she had gotten out on 
the other side, for William Buster had made his way 
through the crowd and opened the door for Annie, on 
that side. Gentlemen then it seemed could always 
be in the right place and at the right time when their 
lady friends were about, and boys and young men do 
that way now. It may appear strange that young 
folks, then in war times, could always get together 
and it is strange that they do now, but they do, even 
if they have to meet in a head-on collision in an auto- 
mobile wreck, forty miles an hour. They just some- 
how would meet each other then and they do now. 
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Times change but human nature does not. There is 
no evolution business about this thing for it has been 
so since Adam and is so now. ‘They will just meet 
somehow and somewhere. 

Soon there was a song raised in the church and this 
was the signal for all to go in the ““Meeting House,” 
for that is what it was called then. It was that all 
right, for everybody seemed to meet in the old meet- 
ing houses of the Southland before and during the 
war. The white folks prepared seats either in the 
rear or up in the gallery for the negroes and there 
they sat during the services. That day Charles and 
Rena occupied one of those seats, but now negroes 
have separate churches. After song, and it was no 
jazz tune music like we hear in many churches today, 
but of the old school music and the old melodies, the 
preaching began. ‘There was such a crowd Parson 
Loudlung could not refrain from only giving thanks, 
but for an hour or so he talked long and loud. At the 
close of the sermon Aunt Julia shouted and the Par- 
son’s voice seemed mild when compared to the hal- 
lelujahs of Aunt Julia’s. 

Just as Aunt Julia’s shouts ceased there were many 
a sob and tear-dimned eye. But things can change 
quick and fast sometimes in a church as well as else- 
where, for all eyes were soon turned toward the door as 
down the aisle came Bill Sniffles of one-hand fame, 
and hanging on to his right arm was the prettiest little 
black-eyed girl you ever saw. It was easy to see that 
no one knew the girl, but everybody knew Bill. Quiet- 
ly they came down the aisle and that long white veil 
told the tale. Bill had caught a beauty and was bring- 
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ing her right up to the altar. The worst of it was, 
if there was any worst about it, there was Mattie 
and Aunt Julia, right there in the church, but such 
things happened then and they do now sometimes. 
As Bill and the white veil drew nearer the aroma of 
cinnamon and cloves premeated the air. Mattie and 
Aunt Julia both sniffed and turned up their noses. 
People did that way then and they do now. It was 
cinnamon and cloves then; it’s musk cologne, talcum 
powder and lipsticks now. But notwithstanding all this 
perfumery coming into the church the Parson did not 
falter but in that loud tone of voice there and then, af- 
ter a long sermon, pronounced them man and wife and 
told them if they ever parted they would go to hell sure. 

After the benediction, and handshaking with the par- 
son, for he did not have to rush out and head the folks 
off to shake, for they came to him, all the folks poured 
forth into the yard again. At that time people did not 
run home as soon as church was over like they do now, 
but stood around and talked. On this day there was 
something to talk about: the 13th had passed and Bill 
Sniffles had married a strange girl and left Mattie high 
and dry. Tom said, “Mat didn’t care for Bill no 
how, because she said she didn’t.” Mattie did not con- 
gratulate Bill, neither did she meet Bill’s wife. Aunt 
Julia said she could not stand to look at Bill’s wife and 
was going home, and she did. Such things happened 
back in the sixties and as many queer ones happen today. 
But now the talk began to turn to the condition of things 
at the front, for there was no doubt but that the South 
was losing ground at almost every place. While the 
people were delighted that the fearful 13th had passed 
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and but little damage done, yet the news coming in from 
the front was becoming alarming. Defeat of States’ 
Rights seemed to be certain and what would be the 
results was becoming a topic of conversation. ‘Squire 
Flaxen, one of the deacons in the church, was out in 
the yard talking to Colonel Lightfoot and said, “‘If the 
South loses, many of its leaders will be tried for 
treason and who they would be no one could tell.”” But 
the Colonel was of the opinion that we were not traitors 
but only rebels. While there were differences in the 
opinions expressed there was fear and apprehension 
among many even at that time. Annie and William had 
met Bill Sniffles and his wife in the yard and congratu- 
lated them. It seemed that Bill’s wife had lived in 
South Carolina and belonged to one of the best fami- 
lies. William knew her father, he said. 

One of the negroes arrested on the night of the 13th 
near the Lightfoot home belonged to the father of 
Mrs. Sniffes and William had sent him home by Bill 
Sniffles and Bill had stolen the girl and brought his 
stolen girl to the church and they were married. He 
had met her before, of course, and was wearing brass 
buttons. The Rebel uniform and brass buttons caught 
the girls in the sixties, and they do yet. From time im- 
memorial the uniform has been attractive to the ladies; 
it has been and is now. Aunt Julia said after the mar- 
riage that she had married him for his buttons, and 
in a way it was so then, and was during the World 
War. 

There were many war brides in the sixties but most 
of them stood and lived together for life. Bill and his 
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wife did; but now it is different, for a great number of 
World War brides are trying to marry something else 
besides buttons and a uniform. Divorce then was sel- 
dom, but common as fleas now. 


™" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE OLD GRIST MILL—1856-'65 


he the convenience of the public there were, dur- 
ing the War Between the States, and long before, 
for that matter, mills, to grind the corn and the wheat 
raised on the farms, established or built by some lead- 
ing spirit of the times. It was necessary that there 
should be mills for the time had passed when people, 
usually the good wife, would take down a pestle and 
for a time pound away, beating up corn to make bread 
for dinner or supper. As stated, this period had passed 
and the old corn mill and the old burr-wheat mill had 
been in vogue quite a while before the war. Of course, 
many of these mills were crude in their general get-up 
even in the war times and during my recollection, but 
they managed to supply the demands of the people. 
Sometimes, however, they would get behind and some 
customer would have to wait his turf at the old mill. 
There were many hamlets and small towns scattered 
over the country in that day, and these, too, as well as 
the local customers, had to be fed by these crude mills. 
There were no large roller mills turning out hundreds 
of barrels of flour and bags of meal a day as is done 
now-a-days, and if there had been they could not have 
run, for but few people bought flour then. This was 
especially true in the South, Middle and Far West. 
The sale of it was then confined to the towns, for nearly 
all farmers made their own wheat and corn and had it 
ground at the local mills. Now don’t get the idea that 
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these mills were near each farmer, or even near the 
towns; for some places farmers would have to go five 
to ten miles with horses and wagons and then take a 
chance of getting his grinding done. To meet this con- 
dition, often the farmer would prepare like going to 
market, haul out the old frying pan, cut down a piece 
of home-made bacon from the ‘‘smokehouse,”’ put salt 
and pepper in the “‘ration box,” put in a few quilts or 
a blanket or two; load the wagon then with wheat and 
corn and go off to the mill to stay till he got it ground, 
if it took a week. 

It can be seen now that any one of those mills was 
a center for a gathering every day in the week. For, 
rain or shine, the milling had to be done, otherwise folks 
could not eat and it may seem strange to some of the 
modern folks of today, but as a matter of fact folks ate 
then, not like they do now, but possibly more than they 
do now and of a different kind, but somehow then they 
did like folks do now; that is, they lived till they died 
and every one does that way now, notwithstanding we 
have lots of doctors, nurses, hospitals and sanitary laws 
enough to make a monkey sick if he could get sick; and, 
strange to say, notwithstanding all these things, people 
now pass out just like they did then. 

Some of them then lived to be a hundred years old 
and seldom had a bath, for there were no private baths 
then, but they did have the old swimming hole and mill 
pond. I remember well I enjoyed going with some one 
to mill, if for nothing else than to see the men and boys 
swim. In the summer time it was great sport. They 
had no bathing suits except that rubber covering handed 
down to them from Adam. There were no evolution- 
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ists in that day, but I suppose if there had been they 
would have been in swimming with their monkey rub- 
bers on, which had been handed down to them from the 
original orang-outang. Anyway there were no modern 
bathing suits then like there are now. The men and 
boys didn’t want any and women and girls did not go 
swimming much in that day in the country districts, but 
did go wading sometimes. These mills and ponds, too, 
were scattered throughout the country and it so hap- 
pened that Burnt Chimneys section had two about five 
miles apart, Martin or Bostic Wheat Mill, Lawrence 
and Huntley’s Corn Mill, the former situated on Sec- 
ond Broad River about two miles from the Chimneys 
(now Forest City) and the latter about three miles on 
Floyd Creek. These were the mills all the folk spoke 
of as “our mills.” At the wheat mill you could get corn 
ground as well as wheat but at the corn mill there was 
no wheat ground, because they had no burrs and bolting 
cloth. 

There were stalls for the horses and “shanties” for 
the men and boys who came to the mills and had to 
spend the nights on account of the mill being “‘glutted,” 
that is, when there was so much brought in by the farm- 
ers the mill could not grind it and in order to “catch up” 
the old rattle trap of a mill would run all night some- 
times. 

These ‘‘gluttings’” occurred in the summer, after 
“craps” (crops) were laid-by or before Christmas 
time, for they had to have cake for Christmas, and 
in the summer the harvest was just in and, of course, 
it was a good time to go to mill, because then they could 
fish, swim, pitch horse shoes, box and wrestle, play fox 
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and goose, talk war, religion, politics, fry fish and eat 
while waiting for their “turns.” The gatherings were 
so pleasant, that often a fellow’s “turn” would be ready 
for him before he was ready to go, for he was swim- 
ming or something else. Not only did they carry rations 
to eat, but they had drink, too, for most of the farmers 
at that time, in July and August, would make up their 
apples and peaches into brandy and, of course, when 
a fellow started to mill, not a bottle but a jug of brandy 
and can of honey would be put in the wagon for snake 
bites and to drink before going in swimming and after 
coming out, and by this means they would not catch cold. 
No one got drunk but it made folks jolly then like it 
would now if we had the brandy and honey and wouldn’t 
get drunk. ‘Squire Flaxen, Phip,- Uncle Johnny and 
Tom, were all at the old wheat mill, and many others, 
on one occasion. The Squire just would not get drunk 
but would, being an Irishman, take a little all the time 
and could out talk a “‘hant’” when he had plenty of 
brandy and honey, and they always had it at the old mill 
and anywhere else then. But in company like at the 
mill the ’Squire would use more than at home, for 
he had more folks to talk to, and another reason was 
the Squire was married and had a wife, and at home 
she seemed to have the right-of-way on the talking busi- 
ness. Anyway, the ’Squire talked more away from 
home than he did at home. Some men did then and 
they do now, for the competition is not so great away 
from home. 

At the summer feast at the old mill it was some sight 
to behold at swimming time, which was usually from 
four to five o’clock in the afternoon and again from 
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six in the morning till nine. The boys and men, both 
old and young, in their native, Adamic rubber, plung- 
ing head first from the old spring board, which was 
near the dam, into the old mill pond and then off up 
the pond and back for a swimming race. It often be- 
came exciting and the yelling of the swimmers and the 
onlookers would become deafening. In the swimming 
races the ‘Squire would call the divers to the spring 
board and then time the races. 

His son, Phip, was a good swimmer, but there were 
others as good or better. Yet the Squire called time in 
favor of Phip, so some folks said, just like folks do now, 
you know. After the swimming was over all took 
drinks ‘“‘to knock off the chill’? and said, ‘‘O, well, we 
reckon the Squire was right.’”’ Anyway Phip got the 
prize for best swimmer, while poor Tom got the boob 
prize for the worst swimmer. The judge said his feet 
were too big; he could kick hard and throw lots of 
water, but the weight of his feet impeded his progress. 
You will remember we have said he had heels like hick- 
ory mauls, which stuck out behind and I suppose as 
they would say today, this was “‘a handicap.” What- 
ever the cause, Tom got the boob prize and seemed 
to be pleased, for he said it was better than to get no 
prize at all. It was different, though, when it came to 
fishing, with either gig or hook. Tom was there with 
the goods. He was not much after cat fish nor eels 
but he was death on “‘suckers,”’ for he could land more 
of these than Phip or any one else. The boys said it 
was because Tom was such a sucker himself. He did 
not seem to care for this for he said he’d rather be a 
sucker-catcher than no catcher at all. 
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The ’Squire did not swim but would fish with a hook, 
and could beat anybody at the mill playing fox and 
goose. In the old mill on a big bench there was cut 
a fox and goose checker board. Only two could play 
at a time. The players would get astride the bench. 
The diagram or board between the players. There were 
twenty-two grains of corn placed on the board called 
“geese” and two grains, usually red or yellow, placed 
on the board and called foxes. The board was so check- 
mated that if the geese were properly moved they could 
hem the foxes, but the least fault in a move of the 
twenty geese would turn the foxes out and then there 
was havoc among the grains called geese. It was said 
the Squire could win with either the foxes or the geese, 
unless he got a little “‘too full.” I suppose they meant 
by getting ‘“‘full” that he had taken too much brandy. 
This was a great game then, I mean the fox and goose 
game, not the brandy and honey, but the Squire was a 
past-master at the fox and goose game and he was not 
a neophyte at the brandy and honey custom of that day. 

The winter solstice brought something different at 
the old mill, there were no swimmings, nor fishings, but 
the fox and goose game went on in winter as well as 
summer, but there was the skating on the old mill pond. 
It was thought by all at our old mill that Tom was being 
raised by Uncle Johnny and Aunt Julia to be the master 
skater in Burnt Chimneys section, for he certainly had 
the feet, big, long, flat and stuck out before and behind 
like a miniature row boat bottom. I don’t remember 
if they turned up but they did stick out. He had to 
wear shoes in the winter, No. 12, but that’s all right for 
he was almost fourteen. Somehow Tom just had to 
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have trouble and to the mill he went, with shoes on (and 
wooden soles), for during the war many shoes had 
them, and to show all that he could break the record 
as a skater, and he did, for he had not gotten out far 
till the ice broke and Tom, wooden shoes and all, went 
down, but he didn’t forget to say ““Whoap, Sur!’ at 
the top of his voice. Such were the doings at the old 
mills all over the country back in the sixties and before. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE OLD-TIME QUILTING AND THE CRAZY QUILT— 
CHASE AFTER SID, POPE AND POLLY 


URING, before and for a long time after the war 
in the country districts in the South, West and 
many parts of the North the community workings were 
in vogue as has been stated. In Burnt Chimneys section 
it was at its acme during the war, for selfishness had 
been buried in the one common cause then as now in 
such things and that was to “help win the war.” To 
quilt a quilt was to make a covering for a bed to protect 
a sleeper from the cold. And people slept then just like 
they do now when they could and they liked to sleep 
warm when it was cold then just like they do now; for 
as little as some folks think about it, this old hull you 
walk around in, called the body, would not last long if 
you do not sleep away a lot of your time. A man, or 
‘woman, for that matter, who is thirty years old, if he or 
she has treated his or her old hull right, has slept away 
ten years of that time. Some poor boobs sleep more 
than that and do not seem to know that too much sleep 
is as injurious as too little, but I am not writing hygienics 
or somnambulism, but about a crazy quilt, or the old- 
time quilting. 

To do the job of quilting, there had to be a frame to 
hold the quilt. Four pieces of timber about eighteen 
feet long, one and one-half inches wide and an inch 
thick—holes bored through each piece about two inches 
apart and these pieces were called “quilting frames.” 
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There were pegs made to fit the holes in the frame with 
heads to them so that they would not slip through. The 
frames were then laid in a square on the floor in some 
big room of the house. The pegs were put through 
the holes of each frame at or near the corners. This 
done the lining of the quilt or what was expected to be 
the lining, was then spread out on the floor, the edges 
of which coming out to the frame. ‘The tacking pro- 
cess then began. With a big needle and coarse thread 
this lining was thenanchored or whipped to the frames. 
Frames and the lining which had been attached by the 
“whipping” process was then raised up in its square 
form and placed on the backs of chairs, that is a chair 
at each corner. —The woman or women would then put 
the bats on the lining. ‘These were not bull bats, leather- 
wing bats, or baseball bats, but were “‘bats” made of 
cotton, carded out by or with the old hand cards of that 
day into rolls ten or twelve inches long and looked to 
be as big ‘round as Maggie’s rolling pin she uses to keep 
Jiggs at home. These “bats” were placed on the lining 
close together. The top or crazy patch work quilt was 
then placed over the “bats” and “whipped” or stitched 
to the lining. Then, the whole thing was raised a little 
higher and fastened to the overhead celing of the room 
by ropes tied at each corner of the frame and to a hook 
or nail in the ceiling. ‘The quilt was then ready for 
quilting, for it was swinging clear of stumps and run- 
ners, the chairs at the corners having been removed. 
It was chalked off into figures by some artist of the 
craft, who was an expert at drawing figures. The quilt- 
ers were expected to follow “the chalk line’’ and make 
the stitches even. 
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The “crazy” part was the way the top piece of the 
quilt had been put together. It was made out of all 
kinds of pieces of scraps, from old dresses or anything 
else that would make a piece for the quilt. It didn’t 
matter about the size or the color, it was a go; if it was 
any kind of cloth, it would do for the “crazy” quilt. I 
never did think the quilt was crazy but did not under- 
stand then why the folk who pieced them did not go 
crazy, and don’t now, but I am clear about the quilt not 
being crazy, for when done and on the bed it would 
lie still as a dead rat, unless the sleeper moved it. At 
Mattie’s quilting there were three of these crazy things 
to be quilted and in three different rooms. It took eight 
quilters to the quilt. Three on each side and one at 
each end. The same day Mat had her quilting Uncle 
Johnny had a wood chopping and rail splitting. The 
two workings were kinder twin sisters and usually were 
held at the same time and place. The men and boys in 
the woods felling the trees and splitting rails while the 
women and girls were quilting at the house. Aunt Rhoda 
had come, not to quilt, but to help cook, for it took lots 
of cooking at these community workings and Rhoda 
was a champion pot slinger in those days. 

Rhoda was Mat’s ‘“‘Granny’s” cook and the same one 
Mat expected to get when Granny died, but she didn’t. 
Granny lived too long, so Mat lost both Bill Sniflles 
and Rhoda. But she has a case up now with Pete Knock- 
knees and it looks like it’s going to be a go, for some- 
how while Pete lived away over in ‘Roaring Hollow,” 
he was on hand at the chopping and quilting. He had a 
new axe and, with his legs spread out like bench legs, 
he was felling trees out in the new ground. Mat, how- 
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ever, seemed to know he was out there before dinner. 

The women were all busy quilting but they were talk- 
ing, for they didn’t quilt with their tongues, but with 
needles and they could talk, quilt and watch the “chalk 
line’ all at the same time. Some of them were teasing 
Mat about Pete and, like her, she gave things away, 
by saying he is down in the woods at the chopping and 
they knew then he had been invited. He was out of 
his ‘‘diggins”’ they said; for folks then didn’t go so far 
as Pete had just to be at a chopping. There must be 
something else behind it all, and there was. It was 
Mat. Old Rhoda had encouraged Mat that morning 
for she told Mat some good news was coming to her. 
When Rhoda cut the turkey’s head off, so she could 
cook him for dinner (and she had killed two of the birds 
that day), Rhoda said both of them flopped right over 
on their right side and died that way. That was a sure 
sign that the oldest girl in the family was going to have 
good luck and have the ‘“‘question popped to her.’ Mat 
was the oldest girl and was not superstitious, but be- 
lieved what Rhoda said. 

The dinner horn sounded out loud and long and the 
choppers in the woods answered and soon all were at 
the house and dinner for quilters and choppers was in 
full swing. Such a dinner today would make Presi- 
dent Coolidge smile, if he can smile. Anyway it made 
the quilters and choppers smile. Even Pete was smil- 
ing. Some of those cranky women said it was about 
Mat he was smiling, but Tom said it was because that 
turkey “‘tater pudding,” pork roast, beef stew, corn 
beef and cabbage, pumpkin pie, honey and brandy smelt 
so good, Pete just had to smile. I didn’t know then 
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and don’t now, but he smiled all right and I didn’t blame 
him then and don’t now. Either one was enough to 
bring a smile. 

The dinner over, quilters and choppers were again 
on their jobs till nightfall. The night brought on the 
supper and then the music and the old Virginia Reel. 
This continued till the wee-wee hours of the night. And 
do you know that Pete stayed for the dance, but he could 
not dance a lick for his shanks were too crooked? The 
boys called him “Crookshanks,” but his shanks were 
not crooked, they only knocked at the knees and then 
went out at an angle of 23 degrees and this caused him 
to walk on the inside of his feet. But if he could not 
dance he could talk to Mat and he did and it was said 
he popped the question to Mat right there and then. 
I don’t know if he did. He talked to Mat but I never 
heard the pop. Tom said he didn’t. But Mat looked 
queer and the folks said he had. I don’t know how they 
knew, but that is what they said. ; 

Annie had driven over in the afternoon to be at the 
reel. And somehow William came in just at night, too, 
just happened of course, but he was there all right. 
Soon as the quilts were done some young man or boy 
would grab a quilt and make for his choice girl to wrap 
her in it. William grabbed one and made for Annie, 
threw it around her shoulders. Now you would not 
have thought it, but Pete grabbed another and made 
a dive for Mattie and then, of course, the fun began, 
Mat dodging and pretending to run from Pete, but 
there was no give up in Pete. With those crookshanks 
he shufled around after Mat, knocking chairs, tables 
and what not over as he went. He caught her and 
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threw the quilt around her and the old Indian hug was 
a plaything compared to the way Pete held on to Mat. 

After this and the dance, all was over for the day. 
These kind of gatherings were going on in many places 
during the war and before. It was reported there that 
night that Sid, Polly and Pope Ganes, notwithstanding 
they had been run out of the settlement on the night of 
the 13th, more than a month before, were still living 
and had changed from their cave to a point back in the 
mountains, but had returned and were now in the settle- 
ment again. At this news William got his men together 
and started in pursuit, and sure enough just as they 
were crossing Webb’s Ford, William and his party 
saw them and began shooting. Polly shrieked back at 
the guards and off she and the others went. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
CHASING OF SID AND HIS GANG—18 56-1865 
cles quilting at Uncle Johnny’s is a thing of the 


past. ‘The impressions made that day have gone 
the way of all the earth. Except the impressions Pete 
Knockknees made on Mat with the quilt and the im- 
pressions made by Mattie on old Pete; what they 
were we will learn later. At the chopping and quilt- 
ing, of course, all the burning questions of the day 
were discussed and there were but two. The first 
was the war that was then raging in all of its hellish- 
ness, and the signs of the times were not good for 
Dixie. As may be surmised, there were dispatches 
coming in from all the fronts that the Yankees were 
winning and the Rebels retreating. This was so in 
our section and in fact to all the home folks in all 
Dixieland, the same sad tale was being borne by cour- 
iers, letters or returning soldiers who had been disabled 
for duty at the front. The demand for recruits was 
pouring in everywhere and yet amid it all people would 
talk. The second subject that day at the Watkin’s 
home, or much of it at least among the women, was 
about Mattie’s second courtship and Pete’s determin- 
ation. People then as well as now, admired a felow 


with a will and a purpose and Pete had both. Men 


with these attributes seldom fail in their undertakings. 
In this case we will watch Pete and if he succeeds, no 
knockknee, goggle eye, bander shank or reelfoot need 
be cast down. For if Pete wins, then there is hope 
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for all. At this fete, as stated, there was a call and 
the guards went after Sid, Polly and their gang. At 
Webb’s Ford there was shooting and shrieks and curs- 
ing by Polly. It seems after crossing the ford they 
escaped up Puzzle Creek by a blind road or trail and 
re-crossed the river at Bostic-Martin mill and made 
their flight in the direction of the Chimney Rock 
mountains, while the guards followed the Shelby road 
for a piece and then turned into the South Mountains. 
Polly had again, in the language of the street, “hoo- 
dooed” the guards and was soon several miles ahead 
before the guards found their mistake. But being 
determined the guards turned their course in the direc- 
.tion the bandits were going and for days they tracked 
them through the Hickory Nut Gap, Bull’s Gap, down 
the French Broad River, passing Asheville and on to 
Big Ivy near the Tennessee line, but failed to get 
sight of the fleeing bandits. Inquiry along the route 
satisfied the guards that they were following in hot 
pursuit and should soon overtake Polly and her crowd. 
For it had become known that she was a dominant 
spirit in directing the movements of the ‘“‘gang.” 
The guards were at this time composed of a lot of 
boys, too young for regular duty, a few old men, old 
Charles and his five associates who had done duty on 
the night of the 13th and Captain Morrow in charge. 
For his lieutenant, William Buster, under the strenu- 
ous call for help in Virginia with Lee’s army and other 
places, had decided to go to the regular army, not- 
withstanding his ailments. There were twenty-five or 
thirty of the guards, all told. Some armed. with mus- 
kets, others with shot guns and old horse pistols,-but 
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they were dangerous, for they had the fighting spirit 
behind these old fire arms. At nightfall the Captain 
called a halt and camp was struck. Pickets were 
thrown out in every direction. At this place two 
small branches came together down the mountain sides. 
In the forks there was a level place very suitable for a 
camp site. It was cold, the wind blowing and spitting 
snow. Fires were built and soon supper of “hard 
tack” and bacon was being consumed by the weary 
marchers. Bill Sniffles was acting as first lieutenant 
in William’s place. The Captain, after supper, sug- 
gested to the lieutenant that all the fires be extin- 
guished. For he said we are in strange ‘‘woods”’ and 
Kirk’s men as well as Sid’s are in this section and 
no doubt if they found out the guards are encamped 
they would begin bushwhacking us before daylight. 
This kind of warfare in all the past has been a night- 
mare to officers. And no wonder for it is a leap in 
the dark, or a stab or shot in the back. Each guard 
rolled in his blanket, gun in his arms, laid on the 
ground, cold as it was and slept the sleep of the weary. 
At the third watch, while Bill was changing the pick- 
ets, a fusillade of shots from up on the side of the 
mountain, began pouring into the camp, but somehow 
the bullets were passing over the camp and missing 
their mark. It is said that marksmen shooting down 
hill invariably overshoot their prey. This seemed to 
have been the case at the Battle of Kings Mountain 
and cost Ferguson a defeat. But men and boys shoot- 
ing up hill or up an incline seem to “head” better. _ 
The captain gave orders to his men to get behind 
trees, point their guns in the direction of the firing but 
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not to fire till ordered. The flashes from the moun- 
tain side were intermittent; apparently a minute or 
more between volleys. The guards were now ready 
for the command to fire, yet the order did not come, 
but the lieutenant made his round to each guard and 
gave this instruction: ‘‘When the flash from the enemy 
comes take aim at the flash and hold till a second flash 
and then fire at the spot where the last flash of light 
appeared.” Breathlessly stood the guards and as soon 
as the reverberation of the sound and the second flash 
greeted them each man pulled trigger and a flame of 
fire swept up the mountainside, and a boom of thirty 
guns crashed in response to the attack. Shrieks, curses 
and cries could be heard down at the camp from up oa 
the mountain. The firing up there ceased. Captain 
ordered his men to mount. And soon the guards had 
moved off down the branch and halted. It was now 
near day but yet dark. Each horseman had his gun 
in position and all was quiet. Well it was that the 
captain had ordered his men to move away, for now 
they could sit on their horses and hear the rumblings 
of large stones tumbling down the mountain, striking 
just where their camp had been but a few moments 
ago. Sid, Polly, Ganes and Kirk’s men went furth- 
er up the mountain when the guards fired and began 
to roll large boulders down which were sure to hit 
their mark, and they did, but the captain’s order to 
move out saved his men. The captain, like men often 
do when in danger, intuitively issued the order to re- 
treat. While the guards stood listening to the rumb- 
ling of the boulders day was breaking over the east- 
ern crest of the Blue Ridge mountain and a man carry- 
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ing a sack of corn on his shoulder going to a grist 
mill on the creek just below where they had camped, 
started to pass the guards and was halted but would 
not talk for several minutes. But finding that it was 
a rebel band and not Kirk’s or Sid’s crowd, did say to 
the captain, “It will be well for you to retreat as there 
are hundreds of ruffians in that mountain,” pointing in 
the direction from where the boulders were coming. 
Starting to pass on, he said, “Strangers, I can’t talk 
any more.” The Captain thanked him and ordered 
his men to move on and they did all day and till late 
in the night when camp was again struck near Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on the banks of the French Broad river. 
The captain and old Charles went up town and spent 
the night at the old Slagler Hotel. I believe that was 
the name. It was on what is now called Patton Ave- 
nue, and right at the foot of the Battery Park hill. 
The street then was knee deep in mud, the captain 
said, and the hotel a small wooden building. The 
hotel is no more, neither is the mud, for the streets 
of that magic city today are paved and city built for 
miles around. It’s a city now, but was but a wide 
place in the road then, and a muddy place at that. 
Casualties in this fight between the guards and the 
brigands were but few to the guards. ‘The captain 
had an ear and his nose burned with a minnie ball, old 
Charles a small scalp wound, and Bill Sniffles’ wooden 
arm shattered. Reports afterward had it that Pope 
Ganes was killed and many others wounded on the 
side of the bandits. Anyway Ganes was never heard 
of again in our section, neither was Sid nor Polly. The 
next morning the captain with his troopers left Ashe- 
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ville for their homes in Rutherford county. En route 
passing or crossing the Blue Ridge at Hickory Nut 
Gap at about noon they were fired upon by some one at 
long range. The troop had stopped for dinner. The 
ball crashed into a stump near by. Bill Sniffles after- 
wards said, ‘“We left that place without washing up 
the dishes, by grabs.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE CONTENTIONS OF THE PARTIES TO THE 
GREAT DRAMA—18 56-65 


4 pees guards had returned from the raid and found 
William preparing to depart for the conflict 
around Richmond, Va. It is not necessary to say An- 
nie was perturbed over his departure, and yet she 
seemed, in a way, to be delighted, while deep down 
there was something within her that was ready to cry 
out in protest. The anguish she felt was not known 
to any one unless it was William. But her interest in 
the cause of secession and her pride in William would 
not let her utter one word. On a Sunday afternoon 
William came to bid her a last farewell, at least 
till the war should be won or lost. Many of the_ 
neighbors had, of course, repaired to the Lightfoot 
home to witness this parting scene. ‘There had been 
partings of fathers and mothers from their sons, hus- 
bands from their wives, sweethearts from sweethearts, 
but somehow this parting was different. Annie, since 
the beginning of hostilities, had become the idol of the 
community and William the hero, since the fight with 
Sid at the muster ground. For these two to have to 
part and William start on that road to destruction 
from which but few had, as yet, ever returned, was 
of course, an extraordinary occasion, even in war 
times. 

After much hand-shaking and many tears from all 
except the principals, William rode proudly away down 
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the creek and up the Chinquapin Hill. As the sun 
was setting it threw a last farewell kiss on that gal- 
lant form as he passed into the woods. He was gone 
to meet the shot and shell of the enemy for home and 
States’ Rights. The war was in its fourth year of 
struggle, death dealing and carnage. It is strange to- 
day as we sit on the mountain side in the Chimney 
Rock valley at a little hotel called Red, White and 
Blue, penning these words, when we think how people 
in the beginning of this awful war looked at it from 
the beginning and till the end. No one thought for 
a moment in the beginning that it would last more than 
three months. When Mr. Lincoln called for volun- 
teers he asked for only a three months’ term. The 
Southern speakers in their speeches arousing interest 
to volunteer, said, ‘“‘We will whip the Yankees before 
breakfast.’ It is surprising today to think how the 
leaders to the drama then were mistaken, but things 
happen that way now and they did then. 

No one seemed to think the World War of 1914 
to 1918 could or would last but a spell, but it did. So 
it is often the case now as well as then that diplomats, 
politicians and even common people are mistaken in 
their views. 

Now to the contentions and the contenders of the 
great Civil War, we must get, if we can, a bird’s-eye- 
view, and the best way is to get at the leaders or the 
most prominent characters on both sides of the drama, 
in the United States, at the outbreak of the war, and 
its representatives in the capacity of officers of gov- 
ernment and the military leaders in the armies. 

Now, as to the first and their contentions: Lincoln 
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was president and Seward vice-president. The armies 
were directed by Grant, Sherman, Stoneman, Thomas 
and others. The contention on the part of the Govy- 
ernment was that it was a duly organized government 
and had existed for nearly a hundred years, or since the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; that it owned, 
controlled and was entitled to own and control the 
territory beginning at the Canadian line at the north- 
east corner of the State of Maine on the Atlantic 
ocean, thence running south with the said ocean to the 
Southern extremity of the State of Florida, thence 
west with the coast of the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth 
of the Mississippi river, and thence with the line of 
Mexico northwest to the Pacific ocean, thence north 
with the coast of the said ocean to the Canadian line 
and then east with said line to the beginning. Includ- 
ed in this territory are all the States of the United 
States of America; that as such government it is and 
was her right to dictate the policies and direct the 
helm of state for the said Union; that each State is 
or was sovereign within itself, but subject to super- 
vision of the U. S. Government, and that no State had 
the right to secede or withdraw from the Union :t 
will or otherwise, for while the states had sovereignty 
it took their combined adherence to form and make up 
the one grand and sole Union called the United States. 

They further contended that slavery was repugnant, 
and detrimental in its scope to the democratic form 
and purposes of the United States and contrary to 
the very intents and purposes of a free government 
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such as it had set up and was endeavoring to estab- 
lish and maintain. 

All of these contentions, or the most of them, were 
denied by the other side of the drama, whose Presi- 
dent was Jeff Davis, and Stephens, vice-president, Lee, 
Jackson, Johnson, Beauregard and others, directing 
the armies for the Confederacy and after a denial of 
most of the contentions of the Unionists answering 
the contentions, said, that under the constitution by 
which the party of the first part, the Union Govern- 
ment or United States aforesaid, undertakes to do and 
has. been doing business as a government it is pro- 
vided and is a part of the fundamental law of the sta- 
tute in said government, that its citizens shall have the 
right to own both personal and real property and will 
guarantee unto all of its citizens the pursuit of hap- 
piness and enjoyment of their private property. And 
the parties of the second part, the Confederacy afore- 
said, is a part and parcel of the territory as set out 
and described by the party of the first part and is and 
are an integral part of the sovereign whole and con- 
tends as such their sovereignty is superior to that of the 
said Government, party of the first part, and that the 
only connectionalism uniting the sovereign states is a 
subservient right and makes the Government the ser- 
vants of the several states instead of the dominant 
ruler as contended by the said party of the first part 
the government aforesaid. The party of the second 
part, the Confederacy, aforesaid, says and contends 
further, that each State at its option had the sover- 
eign right at any time to withdraw and for this reason . 
the seceding States had committed no treasonable acts 
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when they seceded, but were of right acting within 
the supremacy of their State’s right in so doing; that 
it was an unlawful act and a usurpation of power when 
the president, A. Lincoln, of the party of the first part, 
declared war on certain of the sovereign States in- 
cluding the States of the party of the second part, the 
Confederacy aforesaid. 

The Government of the United States countered in 
its contention and said while some of the contentions 
of the Confederacy might be true, it was justified in 
its act of declaring war and calling for volunteers if 
for no other reason than that at least one of the 
States of the Confederacy had fired on a fort, the 
property of the Union as a whole, and that this act 
alone would warrant a declaration of war on that 
State and all other States which might ally themselves 
with it or confederate together for the destruction of 
the party of the first part, the said United States. 

The foregoing is about the contentions as set up 
by the great leaders to the drama and the leading 
spirits of that day. 

When the issues were finally drawn they were sim- 
ply reduced to two: States’ Rights and Slavery. These 
could, after all kinds of efforts at settlement, be set- 
tled but one way. The gods of war must decide and 
after the struggle to the death of thousands there 
was a partial end of the strife. 

U. S. Grant had now been made Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of all the forces of the North, and General Lee 
in charge of the forces of the South. The combat 
~ from the beginning was an uneven one, for there were 
at that time about thirty-one million people all told 
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in the United States—about twenty-two million of 
these on the Northern side and about eight million on 
the Southern side, and over three million of the latter 
were slaves and could not be counted on to go to war. 
How the struggle continued so long was the wonder 
to the world then and it is today. And certainly so 
when we consider the advantage the North had by 
reason of all the military stores as well as nearly four 
to one fighting men. There is but one answer and 
that is in the unsurpassed bravery and determination 
of such men and women as Annie, William, Bill Snif- 
fles, Miles Lad, and others of their kind scattered 
all over the Southland, who had the spirit to win or 


die. 


—_—_— ae 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR THE FINAL ACTION 
1856-1865 


I.L the trouble in the War Between the States 

was not confined to the South; the North had its 
share, for even at the outset when Charleston or the 
Secessionists of South Carolina had fired on Fort 
Sumter with the result that Lincoln called for 75,000 
volunteers for a term of go days only, showing that 
he thought the war would not last long, and while he 
got them and more, yet several of the states which 
had not heretofore indicated which side they were 
for, refused to send volunteers, and in those states 
there was division and almost riotous insurrection in 
many places, and some of the governors absolutely 
refusing to act, except to accuse Mr. Lincoln of try- 
ing to outlaw the South by his action. Other states 
wanted to remain neutral, while others seceded and 
joined the Confederacy. During the first years of 
the war the tactics and generalship of the North were 
very poor and many battles were lost to the South be- 
cause of these facts, which continued until Grant cap- 
tured Vicksburg and was then appointed chief com- 
mander of all the forces of the North. For some 
time after his appointment everything was quiet and 
there was 2 lull] in the fighting. The south seemed to 
revive hope during this period but soon discovered 
that this almost matchless military leader, General 
Grant, was only holding things int line till he had all 
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things ready for the final assault. He had Sherman, 
and others with plenty of stores and men, placed and 
being placed where he could, when ready to start the 
machinery, make a united drive under his general 
orders and thus surround and crush the Southern forces. 
He had nearly a million men under his command. To 
withstand this mighty horde that gallant and brave 
leader of the Southern forces, Robert E. Lee, had only 
about one-third that number, while stores and sup- 
plies were scarce and the source to replenish them was 
being cut off by the enemy daily. Lee had his aids in 
the person of Johnson and Beauregard, all of whom 
were great in military skill; but an excess in force can 
always win against any kind of skill. In this drama 
and stage setting, not only did Grant have the excess 
in force but he was a born military genius. Thus the 
setting of the stage in the fall of 1864 caused the cur- 
tain to drop, and the spring of 1865, April 9, at Ap- 
pomattox the scene closed forever. Every nerve was 
tense in both the North and South for months and 
months before the fatal day, for such a thing as sur- 
render had not entered the minds of either side of the 
drama. The North could not afford to be defeated 
and the South, while it was an unequal combat, had 
never dreamed of surrender. This was in the warp and 
woof of the citizenry of all Dixieland, for there were 
hundreds and thousands like Miles Lad, William Bus- 
ter and Bill Sniffles, who were ready and willing to 
lay their all on the altar for the cause of States’ 
Rights and to hold the negroes as slaves. 

As stated, the fall and winter 1864-65 was preg- 
nant with events happening from the Rio Grande to 
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the Potomac for Grant by this time had cut the Con- 
federacy to pieces. 

Sherman started on his march to the sea, right 
through the heart of Dixie, from Memphis to Atlan- 
ta, then to the sea and back northward to Columbia. 
The destruction in his wake I will not undertake to 
describe more than to use his own phrase: “It was 
hell.” 

The right-hand bower of Lee had fallen in the per- 
son of Stonewall Jackson, and Grant, now in personal 
charge of the enemy forces around Richmond, was 
pressing Lee and his puny but brave boys in gray, to 
the wall. The blow-up at Petersburg had cost the 
South much, not only in stores and men, but cut off 
the transportation for the main body of Lee’s army. 
Notwithstanding all these things, many of the people 
of the South were still optimistic, but as a matter of 
fact, the leaders, Davis, Lee and others, could see the 
handwriting on the wall and knew when the new year 
of 1865 opened that the conflict could not last much 
longer, yet with hope against hope, they somehow 
looked for something. All the folks at home were 
asked -to hold services and invoke divine aid, which 
was done. In all the churches and many other places 
petitions were going up pleading for help. To add 
their bit the people of Burnt Chimneys met at the old. 
Flat Foot church and Parson Loudlung, for an hour 
or more, told us what Gideon’s band had done and if 
we had faith we might do the same. 

All the folks were, at the church for their optimism 
had not died out and they believed yet the Rebels 
would win, for the parson said they would, and that 
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it would not be long till the Rebels would be returning 
to their homes victorious. For, said he, righteousness 
must and will prevail. At this prophecy Aunt Julia 
shouted long and loud. There were others who sent up 
earnest supplications that day that the cruel war might 
end either in victory or defeat but let it end, be that 
what it may. In thousands of other places crowds 
were gathered for the same purpose as those at Old 
Flat Foot. 

It is well that people do not know today what will 
happen tomorrow; they did not then, neither do they 
now. Uncle Johnny was at the church and he said, 
through his nose as usual, “We may win and we may 
not.” Mattie was there too and looking good. You 
will remember she had grown both tall and stout and 
all in all was fine looking. You would have hardly 
thought it but Pete was there too. He didn’t use to 
come to this church but since his wife died and since 
he heard of the wonderful working qualities of Mat- 
tie he had become a regular attendant at the Flat Foot 
monthly meetings. Men are funny things or they 
were then and some of them are now, for wherever 
their ‘‘gals’” go they will find their way also. Pete 
did then and I suspect there are many Petes today. 
Tom said Pete had been to their home since the quilt- 
ing but he only went to see his pa, Uncle Johnny, on 
some business. Anyway Pete had been there for Tom 
said he had. It seems that neither fire, pestilence or 
war can “hoodoo” lovers for there was war on every 
hand and trouble with the outlaws, robbers and de- 
serters, yet none of it frightened Pete and Mattie 
then, and somehow folks are that way now. They just 
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won't be outdone when they get to courting and Pete 
and Mattie were courting then and they just would 
not be outdone. But the ‘‘outdone” part now seems 
to come after they are married, but then it meant a 
coalition for life. 

Esquire (called ’Squire) Flaxen was busy that day 
telling folks what he had read in the New York Day- 
Book that the Yankees were now going to win, for 
Grant had the matter well in hand. Colonel Lightfoot 
said Yankee papers could and did often lie and he did 
not believe a word of it. He said that no man had ever 
lived who was the equal of General Lee, and many 
others there that day and in all the Southland at that 
time believed the same. There was much truth in his 
statements that Lee and his braves were overpowered. 
It is often said today as well as then, that Lee had no 
superior and but few equals; but enough force, com- 
bined with generalship like the celebrated Grant, can 
overcome the world. 

Annie was at the church that day and of course all 
eyes were on her, for William had just left for the 
war a few days before. 

Annie seemed to feel as people do when you look 
at them in an inquiring way, as if asking, “Do you 
feel good or are you grieving? She sat straight, lips 
compressed, and even while Aunt Julia was shouting, 
not a muscle quivered nor a limb moved; but when 
Aunt Julia said Lee was the Gideon to lead the South- 
ern hosts to victory, Tom said Annie said, “Amen,” 
or something like that, and shut her eyes and put her 
handkerchief to her lips and they moved some more, 
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but he did not know what she said. Such was the con- 
dition all over the South for months before the final 
end came. It was said that in the North Mr. Lincoln 
had asked that the people pray for divine guidance 
and they, too, were meeting in churches and places and 
praying mightily to the same God to help them win 
the war. Some one told Tom this and he said, “I 
can’t see how He can answer both, for both want to 
whip.” It is paradoxical, yet true, both sides were not 
only striving to win, but were praying for help from 
the same source; but nations, like children, do not al- 
ways get what they cry for, often it is not best for 
them to get it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


THAT OLD WATCHDOG OF MINE, 1856-1865 
AND THE FIDELITY OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


ILLIAM was now at the front, the raiders had 

returned from the chase to the Tennessee line. 
The services at the churches and other places were 
over, but the war was not, for it was now at its worst. 
Thousands on both sides were falling asleep daily on 
the fields of battle. The air was full of blood-curdling 
stories from almost every point of the compass. The 
Federal lines were drawing its cordons around 
the principal Southern States. The dispute between 
the divided home was approaching the breaking point. 
The fathers, brothers and sons of the North were 
pressing to the death struggle their fathers, brothers 
and sons of the South, for, it was as we have seen, uw 
family row. But the lines were drawn and the fatal 
blows were being struck. There could be no draw 
now. Nothing but defeat or victory awaited the com- 
batants. Both could not win. 

Thus the people at home, both in the North and 
the South, viewed the situation for months before the 
end. Confederate money had depreciated till it was 
as worthless as a German war mark of today and that 
was going down some. There was some silver and 
gold in circulation in the South, but so little, it looked 
like, if seen at all, a black gnat on an elephant’s trunk. 
Supplies for both man and beast in the South were as 


“That old watch dog of mine,’ down on the river 
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scarce as the silver and gold. Corn sold as high as 
a thousand dollars a bushel in Confederate money. 
Then it got so worthless that those who had anything 
to sell would not price it for the Confederate money 
at all. By an act of Congress, before the war a Mr. 
Betchler, who lived at or near Rutherford-town (now 
Rutherfordton), N. C., was authorized to coin gold 
bullion into one, two-and-a-half, five and ten dollar 
pieces. They were as good as the United States gold 
pieces for they had the gold in them. There was some 
of this money in circulation at that time. This coin- 
age by an act of Congress, was made only in one other 
place in the United States by a private party, other 
than at Rutherfordton, and that place was somewhere 
out West. Such was the financial condition in the 
South during the last days of the war. But I must 
stick to my subject: The old watch dog and the fidel- 
ity of the colored folks in the South before and dur- 
ing the War Between the States. 

First, that old dog of mine. There is something in 
the human mind that prides itself in ownership. The 
first property I ever owned, if it can be construed to 
mean property to own a dog, was the ownership of 
that old watch dog. He was mine. Now that sounds 
good to men, women, boys and girls to say this or that 
is mine. It sounded good then to me to say and tell 
the other boys in the settlement, “That's my dog,” 
and as we grow old it does not sound bad when we 
can say that’s my land, my house, my bonds, my store, 
my factory, my stock, my bank, my country, my wife, 
my children and my home. This is not selfishness but 
a principle in the human heart that has given birth to 
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the accumulation of wealth, which has gone into the 
making of states, cities, towns, churches school build- 
ings, roads, hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, for 
without this God-given principle in the heart to own 
and possess wealth, and often a surplus, there could 
be no tax gathering for the support of any of these 
things. Without a surplus in the hands of some one 
there would be none of these things. In short, the 
difference in civilized communities and the nomadic 
tribes, is the surplus of wealth gotten together by the 
citizens of such communities and then spent for the 
general weil of that community; and, as stated before, 
it comes from this one principle in the human heart: 
to own and possess things. No wonder, then, I was 
proud to speak of that old watch dog of mine. It ts 
ownership of such things that makes good citizens and 
without such citizens there cannot be a civilized com- 
munity. It was so back in the sixties and it is so now. 
There could be no county, no community and home 
lovers without an accumulation of wealth, and these 
cannot be had but on the principle to own and possess 
things. ‘Then, don’t call yourself vain because you 
are an owner. Remember that old dog of mine. 

Faith and confidence in either man or animal is a 
principle that does not fade but grows brighter by the 
using. 

Fidelity, faithfulness and trust are sisters to these 
and if not misplaced or betrayed are adorned with the 
same jewels. 

The fidelity of that old dog of mine has never been 
surpassed. ‘There may have been and may now be 
his equal, but there were none then and cannot be 


a 


any now which surpassed him in his fidelity to me. 
“That old dog of mine.” He never failed to respond 
to my call or be on hand at the right time and place, 
be the same one of danger or pleasure, it was the 
same with that old dog of mine. He was there at the 
call. He had taken no oath of allegiance to me, but 
he was mine and he knew it as well as I did. I was his 
ideal of all things. There never was a time in the 
history of his life that he would not gladly have given 
his life for me. I was his god; he was my idol. My 
whistle was his charm; his bark was my balm. I could 
lay me down to sleep in the sand, the woods, the lawns, 
the fields or wherever child-like I became fatigued, for 
well I knew then that he was there on the watch till 
my waking time. I had no fear, for Watch was there. 
No wolf, no bear or kidnapper dare come near for 
Watch was there. 

Men, boys, women and girls back in those days 
before the War Between the States had their friends 
and trusted ones, too, even like Damon and Pythias of 
old, but none ever then or now had a friend more 
faithful and true than that old watch dog of mine. Our 
friends, even our wives, children, brothers, sisters, fa- 
thers and mothers may forsake us and forget, but a 
faithful dog never will. While we are in health and 
wealth our friends will stand around and bless us and 
so will our faithful dog. Let health and wealth take 
wings and fly and our friends are gone; but not so with 
the dog. Though I tramp the highways of poverty and 
suffering empty-handed and lay down on the bare moun- 
tain side at night to sleep that old dog is there, me to 

bless and keep. I may extend my empty hand to him, 
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nothing therein for him to eat, yet, in his doggy way, 
by the shake of his tail, will say I am not here for food, 
but for you. And though I am carried to the potter’s 
field and all friends have gone, yet that old watch dog 
of mine will coil himself on that mound and there dream 
away his life in faithfulness to me. Such was that old 
watch dog of mine. An incident in his life called up this 
remembrance of him and this chapter is dedicated to 
him. In the Spring of 1865, I was in the field with the 
hands and had worn a jacket, but before nightfall 
it turned warm. I threw it off in the corner of the fence. 
Of course, Watch then laid himself down to guard that 
garment while I played round in the sand on the creek 
banks. When the whippoorwill gave his note of warn- 
ing that it was ‘‘quitting time” one of the men took me 
up behind him for a ride home on the plow horse. The 
jacket was forgotten by us, but not by Watch. At sup- 
per time there was no Watch dog at the home. Every 
one was wondering where he could be. And for three 
days or more all thought Watch was lost or stolen 
for he had never left us that way before. The fourth 
day some one missed my jacket and the mystery about 
Watch was solved. I had left it and that old Watch 
dog of mine was on guard. Immediately a runner on 
horseback was sent to see if the jacket could be found 
and it was, with that old dog nearly perished lying 
right beside it. Why, yes; he would have stayed there 
till he died, for the jacket was mine. Watch knew it, 
and he was there to offer himself as a sacrifice for me 
and mine. Such fidelity exists only in the dog. If 
Wesley was right in his idea of the resurrection of the 
animal kingdom, that old dog is now somewhere in 
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that far-off hunting ground awaiting me to come and 
whistle him up again. There were many old dogs in 
those days like Watch. Tom had his Dixie and Sid 
his Yank. But the faithful dog is now passing in a 
way, and in a measure his usefulness is gone. There 
was the shepherd, the watch, the fox and the opossum 
dogs in those days and many were the sports had with 
these dogs. For there were hunters scattered all over 
the country then but not so now. The faithfulness of 
those old dogs will live as long as tradition, civilization 
and history lasts among men, and just that long will 
the faithfulness of the old negro servants of the South- 
land be read and cherished. Next to the fidelity of that 
old Watch dog of mine was that of the old cook, the 
nurse, the house maid and the butler, like that of old 
Charles and Rena’s kind scattered throughout Dixie- 
land during and long before the War Between the 
States. They were like that old dog of mine, ready, 
willing and anxious at all times to do anything within 
their power for the good and the pleasure of their mas- 
ters. Rena and Charles would have laid down their 
lives any time rather than see missus suffer. 

Annie knew and felt it when she said we could trust 
Charles, for this is what she said to William before 
the uprising on the 13th, and she was not deceived, 
for that occasion proved he was worthy of her confi- 
dence. Of course, it would in a way have been to 
Charles’ interest for the uprising to have been a suc- 
cess, but his fidelity to his master and mistress was 
above sordid gain or selfishness. Today, as we write 
of what transpired back in the sixties, we are con- 
strained to take off our hat to the Charles and Renas 
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who were scattered throughout the Southland at that 
time, and but for them on the night of the 13th of De- 
cember, and at other times during that fraticidal war 
what a picture we might today be writing of the thou- 
sands of women and children who no doubt would have 
died in the massacres and uprisings in those dark days 
of our history. Let us today learn a lesson of service 
from that old Watch dog of mine and those faithful 
servants who so valiantly stood by their ‘‘white folks.” 
But Annie has received another letter from May from 
up North. Somehow it got through the lines and she, 
with tear-dimmed eyes, is reading it. It begins, ‘Shall 
we ever meet again, and will this war never end?” 


z 
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CHAPTER XL 


ROARING HOLLOW AND THE HOME OF THE 
HAUNTS AND GHOSTS 


| Dade to the coming of the second letter to Annie 
from May, nothing had been heard from her since 
she had visited Miles Lad at the prison at Point Look- 
out, but strange as it may appear today, Annie— 
through all her troubles, the loss of her brother, Dave, 
on the battlefield, the uprising of the negroes, the rob- 
beries and the disheartening news from the war, the 
thought, too, that she would soon lose all her slaves 
and have her other property confiscated and to cap the 
climax her last and best friend, William Buster, was 
at the front facing the missiles of death and destruction, 
and notwithstanding all these things—had not forgot- 
ten her friend, May Petty. And especially so having re- 
ceived a letter from her since the war began, the one 
from which Annie learned of the death of her broth- 
er, Dave. As stated before, there were friends then 
on each side of the firing line, some of whom would 
gladly have died at any time for the other. Such seemed 
‘o be the relation existing between Annie and May. 
Of course, it existed between May and Mr. Lad, or 
I should say Major Lad, for he had been promoted to 
that rank. He was as gay and brave a lad as ever lived 
in the South or elsewhere even though there were in 
those days of wealth and luxury in the Dixieland before 
the war some gay birds. He was one, and of the finest 
feathers, too; it was this that had made that little Yan- 
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kee maiden, May Petty, fall for him during her visit 
to Annie’s before the war, for it was there and then their 
courtship had begun. It seemed then that it was not 
of the sporadic kind but that it was mutual and last- 
ing and would seem so now, for after the first meeting 
of May and Lad at Annie’s in 1857, it appears there 
sprang up an affection that the Mason and Dixon line, 
with all the shot and shell that could be produced, com- 
bined with the ravages of the hellish war, could not 
destroy. Such might separate them in person, but not 
in mind and spirit, or anxiety for each other. Stranger 
still is that affection Annie had for May and May had 
for Annie. Not only were they kinsfolk but that pe- 
culiar attachment often found in good families existed 
between those two. While that awful gulf called war 
separated them, yet their thoughts of each other con- 
tinued and so did their attachment. Therefore we can 
account for the desperate effort May had made to get 
letters through the lines to Annie. She had succeeded 
in two instances. When such intelligence as beautiful 
May possessed went to work to do things, it spelled 
success. Anyway, Annie had received a second letter 
and was reading it with tearful eyes. I will not at- 
tempt to repeat all the letter had to say, but rather to 
give the drift of such thoughts as it set out. As stated, 
she was still deploring the horrors of the awful war 
which was now at its worst, saying she could not see 
how the Confederacy could hold out much longer. She 
said she knew that the Southern soldiers had all the 
bravery necessary and would stand till the last for their 
rights; but.their numbers were too small, for she had 
figured it out, and there were nearly five men in arms 
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in the Northern army to one man in the Southern, and, 
of course, the end must soon come. She begged Annie 
to excuse her for saying this and said, ‘‘Dear, you know 
I would do anything in the world to help you, but see 
no chance, unless you could somehow make your way 
through the lines and meet me near Richmond, Va. You 
know, and if you don’t I must tell you, that General 
Grant has laid his plans and now has the army of North- 
ern Virginia completely surrounded and cut off in such 
a way that there is no doubt but that gallant and brave 
General of yours, Robert E. Lee, and his now famous 
soldiers in gray, will soon be cut to pieces and forced 
to surrender. I suppose you know that General Sher- 
man, with a tremendous force, is making a raid through 
the South from Chattanooga via Atlanta, Savannah, 
Columbia, then on northward to join Grant’s forces 
around Richmond. He is to destroy and burn the cities 
and towns as he goes.” 

After telling Annie in her letter this doleful tale, 
most of which Annie knew to be true, certainly so as 
to Sherman’s raid, for before the letter came, news of 
the fall of Atlanta, Savannah and the burning of Co- 
lumbia had reached Annie, and she was thus prepared 
to believe the rest of May’s gloomy story. But as stated 
before, after telling all the bad news, woman-like, she 
then turned to the real thought in her mind, and that 
was about Major Lad, and said she had by accident 
‘met him at Point Lookout prison and had had the 
sweetest time and conversation. Yes, she said he was 
in prison, but was well treated and just as jolly as he 
was at the dance, at Spartanburg, S. C., the first time 
she ever met him. ‘“‘Dear Annie, you know how he was 
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then, for you were there, and so was Davy, (meaning 
Annie’s brother Dave). I stayed for some time with 
him in his apartments, I should have said in his prison 
room. But you know it was all fixed up and comfort- 
able and he seemed to be happy. I felt it was because 
I was there. He said it was, and you know somehow 
I just believe anything he says. He is so gallant, chiv- 
alric and brave, I cannot conceive of his lying. Could 
you, Annie? The officer in charge of the prison allowed 
me to stay with him for an hour or more. We talked 
about you and my visit to your home and to his town, 
Spartanburg, S.C. He seemed to remember the meet- 
ing as well as I did. He spoke of your brother, Dave, 
and said he had heard he was dead. You know I just 
could not tell him that David was dead. I felt it would 
only increase his loneliness and could do him nor me 
any good, so I did not tell him. He spoke of you, old. 
Charles and Rena, and said they were good servants 
and would give their lives for you and that there were 
others like them scattered all over Dixieland. He told 
me something I did not know, and that was, that if 
you wanted to you could sell either Charles or Rena and 
they could be carried away, sold to another master and 
never allowed to see each other again. I had read in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin that this was so, but you know I 
never believed it, but he said it was the law and true. 
Dear, don’t you think this is awful when you think how 
Charles and Rena, as man and wife, seem to love each 
other? If they are colored and servants I feel that they 
should not be separated that way. Mr. Lad said that 
was the only part of slavery he did not like. He said 
if he ever got back home and the slaves were not set 
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free that he intended to go to the legislature and try 
to have a law passed so that slaves could not be sold 
and separated. If sold at all the whole family should 
go together. Don’t you think this would be right? 
But I told Mr. Lad the Emancipation Act had been 
declared and if the North won the war the negroes 
were to be free. He said ‘Yes, and I suppose you Yan- 
kees will make slaves of us,’ and laughed. I told him 
no, we would not. Dear Annie, excuse me for men- 
tioning these things in this letter, I should not have 
done so, but you know when we get to writing we say 
too much. I do hope the war will be over soon, then 
I will come to see you if I have to walk. 

“Mr. Lad said you and all the rest of the rich peo- 
ple of the South would be as poor as church mice, when 
the negroes were gone. But I will still love you, An- 
nie dear, if you have nothing. You may not think so, 
but I will; and there is another I will love, too, but 
will not say who now. You can guess.” 

It was so, as May had said in her letter; the night- 
mare and horror to slave owners was the fact that in 
the slave trade often husbands and wives were sep- 
arated never to see each other again, and children 
were sold from their mothers and mothers from their 
children. But I am glad to say that all of the better 
class of owners would not allow this to happen. An- 
nie was one of these, for when she finished reading 
the letter she said, “If the negroes are not freed, I 
will not sell mine so there can be no parting. I 
would rather keep them and all perish together or set 
them free.’ Owners had the right to set their serv- 
ants free at any time they might choose. Many did 
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this long before and during the war. There were a 
few free negroes throughout the States who had been 
thus set free. They were allowed to live and own 
property like other folk but could not vote. They 
were called free negroes. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
TIM’S LIMB—DEATH PENALTY FOR FORGING A PASS 
pees had, at the same time she received May’s 


letter, gotten another one; folks said it was from 
William, but Annie, like the modest lady of that day, 
said nothing about it. 

It was learned that Annie had decided to go on a 
visit somewhere, taking with her Rena and Charles in 
the old carriage. The buds of spring were now be- 
ginning to put forth their tiny leaves and the wee flow- 
ers their balm in the air; and while the signs of the 
times were dark and dangerous, Annie was going to 
drive through the country all the way to Richmond, 
Va., a distance of several hundred miles, to try to 
meet and see her cousin, May Petty, she said; but the 
folks then, like they do now, said she was going 
with the hope that she would get to see William as 
well as May. How this was to be accomplished, I do 
not know, but she started about the 4th day of April, 
1865. Before she started she procured permits from 
the guards and they were endorsed by the military au- 
thority at Rutherfordton, N. C., so that there could 
be no mistake as to who she was, should she be stopped 
either by the Confederate or Union officers. Early 
on that spring morning old Charles had the carriage 
out and packed with Annie’s wardrobe and all the 
traveling paraphernalia of that day. Annie and Rena 
sat within while Charles was up on the driver’s seat 
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“Then and Now;” Annie’s old carriage and the Cadillac Sedan. 
“Say, nigger, wake up, dat kar passin’ us” 


es 
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of the old carriage. The dappled bays, with harness 
shining, prancing and champing the bit to start, when 
Colonel Lightfoot appeared on the porch and waved 


them a godspeed and farewell. 


Off down the old River road the carriage moved 
out of sight. Annie was gone. 

Not many miles away from the Lightfoot home 
stands a giant oak today spreading its mighty limbs to 
the winds. On one of these, known as Tim’s Limb, a 
man was hanged back in the dark days of that awful 
conflict—not for treason, not for murder, not for 
arson, nor for rape, but for forging a pass and deliver- 
ing it to a negro slave. No slave could go out or off the 
place where he belonged without a written pass from 
his master, mistress or overseer. Tim Haney was neith- 
er, but he forged passes and delivered them to any 
negro who might want to run away and leave his 
master and join Sid’s gang or make his way through 
the Yankee lines. The patrol in taking up passes 
from certain negroes became suspicious and after in- 
vestigation found that two or three of the passes they 
had taken up were forged. It was not long until it 
developed that it was Tim Haney, a confederate of 
Sid, Pope Ganes and others of his kind, who had 
issued the forged passes. The enemy that can do us 
most harm is the one in our own camp or community. 
Tim had not openly joined the deserters and outlaws 
but was in sympathy with and working in their behalf. 
Tim was arrested and the officers, late in the after- 
noon, started with him to jail, but next morning he 
was found hanging to a limb on the great old oak. 
For years it was known as Tim’s Limb. Nothing could 
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have been more dangerous to the well-being of the 
South at that time than to have permitted this kind 
of forgery to become general. Even after the upris- 
ing had failed in a measure, there were thousands of 
the baser element of the colored race who, if they 
could have gotten passes, would have either escaped 
North or joined Sid’s crowd. Long after Tim had 
been dead and buried, it was said this scheme of forg- 
ing passes was the brain work of that noted spy, Pope 
Ganes. If it had not been nipped in the bud, in its 
infancy, great would have been the havoc wrought 
by it. Poor Tim never counted the cost when he un- 
dertook to blow cold and hot or play on both sides 
of the drama. Pretending to favor Secession and 
secretly aiding the Unionist, his duplicity cost him his 
life. It is always better to face the music, come clean, 
be what you are, and if you have to die be like the 
heroes of the past; fall with your face toward the 
enemy. It has been said that facts are often more 
thrilling than fiction. To my mind today many of 
the real facts of those dark and gloomy days far sur- 
pass the imagination of the most fantastic writers of 
fiction of the present day. Take, as an illustration, 
Roaring Hollow, the home of the ghost and the haunts, 
remembering at the same time it is or was the home 
of Pete Crookshanks. There was not a negro in 
Burnt Chimneys section or anywhere else with or with- 
out a pass, who would dare go through that section of 
the country at night time, known as Roaring Hollow. 
Pete lived near there of course, and had partly cleared 
up the hollow. ‘There remained, however, a lot of 
territory which was thick in woods, trees, brambles. 
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and every conceivable kind of undergrowth, making 
it a suitable place for all kinds of wild animals. In 
these jungles there were at that time deer, panther, 
bear, red and gray fox, black hawks and hooting owls. 
And of course in the quietness of the night time their 
commingled shrieks, howls and hootings would float out 
on the air and make a hideous noise. Pete had gotten 
use to the noise and said it was music. But a strange 
boy, a negro or a superstitious grown up in that day 
passing along a lonely trail which wended its way 
through the jungle of that old hollow, (‘“‘holler,” as 
Tom called it) would often lose his hat, for his hair 
would stand on end if he had any to stand and his 
legs would not stay to hear Pete’s so-called music. 
Aunt Rhoda said that lots of folks had been “kilt” 
in that old “‘holler’’ long time ago and that it was the 
ghost that made such a noise. She said that when Mr. 
Crookshanks first went there to live he had two good 
legs, but that the “‘hants” got after him and he fought 
them so hard that ever after his legs were all out of 
shape. She proved her story by saying, ““When you 
see him, just look at his legs and you will know what 
these ghosts and hants can do when they want to.” 
“No siree,” she said, “I never ’spects to go through 
that old holler long as I lives. If Miss Mattie does. 
marry him she shore will never get no negroes to live 
wid her for them ghosts and hants would kill ’em, 
dat’s what dey would.” 

It was said that Pete had had a fight with a grizzly 
bear and that this was how he became crippled but 
it was not. He had fought bears and the forest too, 
and built up a good farm in that hollow; married a 
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wife and she died. He was now courting Mattie. If 
he was crippled, he was game, and had the very kind 
of grit that makes good anywhere, and in any kind 
of business. Tom said if Mat was fool enough to 
marry old Pete and work herself to death, let her go, 
but he never expected to go to see them while he 
lived with all them ‘“‘hants” and things screaming and 
hooting round the house all night long. He said he 
told Mat so. Tom said Rhoda told him the whole 
place was “‘hanted’’ and she would not cook there for 
all the Crookshanks there ‘‘wuz in de wurld,” even 
if Miss Mattie did go and marry one of them. Mat- 
tie knew what Rhoda had said and how Tom was op- 
posed te her marriage with Mr. Crookshanks, but 
Mat, you know, had been disappointed once when Bill 
Snifles went back on her and now that Pete meant 
business, she just did not intend to take any more 
chances at being left. Women then, just like many of 
them do now, will take a chance notwithstanding upon 
the battle scarred field of marriage, many had been 
left high and dry then and many more are so left to- 
day. Certainly so since divorce has gotten to be as 
common as seed ticks, yet others follow in the wake 
and get married. Mattie did then and hundreds do 
today. There were three kinds of marriages then— 
for love, for property and to be married. There are 
three now, the first, the second and the third. So 
there were three kinds then and three kinds now. But 
most of the marriages then lasted during life; now, in 
a certain circle of society, it seems that at least the 
third degree must be passed before they feel they have 
become notorious enough to adorn the society columns 
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of matrimonial propaganda of some of the papers of 
today. Such was some of the doings back before and 
during the War Between the States and such is some 
of the stuff going on now. Notwithstanding the rag- 
ing of the war the troubles at home and at the front, 
the honey bees were buzzing, the birds singing, the 
flowers blooming, the gee-haw of the plough man, the 
songs of the negroes and the blowing of the dinner 
horn could be heard in the land. For spring had 
come again. And it’s April 5, 1865. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


THE OLD DYE POT AND COPPERAS BREECHES 
1856-65 


jee had gone North, or rather started, and 
by this act had left her father, Colonel Lightfoot, 
at home with the slaves, except Charles and Rena, 
who had gone with Annie, but she had made arrange- 
ments with Bill Sniffes and wife to stay at her home 
during her absence. Bill was busy on home guard 
duty and patrol force for he had now been appointed 
on both. His wife, as will be recalled, was from 
South Carolina, and had, after her marriage to Bill, 
become the fast friend of Annie’s. It was therefore 
a pleasure for her to accommodate Annie by staying 
with the Colonel while she was gone. Bill made it a 
point to get to the Colonel’s at night or have some 
one on guard in his absence. ‘The nearer the war came 
to its close the more dangerous the times, especially 
so for those like the Colonel. Just across the river 
from the Lightfoot home Tim had been hanged for 
forging passes to negroes, and, like many others of 
his class, then and now, he had his friends and they, 
of course, charged the negro owners, such as the Col- 
onel, with the crime of having Tim lynched. Their ire 
was aroused against all slave owners. Bill knew this 
and for this reason, kept on the lookout for the assas- 
sins, who might at any time visit their vengeance on 
the Colonel. Sid, Pope Ganes and others of their 
like, would have been delighted to know that the Col- 
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onel was punished for Tim’s death. Sid and Ganes, 
it appears, had at the skirmish at Big Ivy been put out 
of commission by the home guards but there were oth- 
ers like them and Bill knew it. There were many 
other instances of this kind scattered all over Dixie- 
land at that time. 

Emboldened by the fact that the Confederate army 
was losing ground and soon would have to surrender, 
this element was becoming a serious menace to the 
aristocracy of the South and in fact to any and all 
who had espoused the Rebel cause. But I must leave 
off some things now and get to the dye pot and cop- 
peras breeches. 

Back before the War Between the States and cer- 
tainly so in the country districts of the South and the 
West there was a dye pot in every well-regulated 
home. It was a vessel holding about ten gallons, 
wrought or made out of what was called pot metal. 
It was usually installed out in the yard and near the 
spring, well or branch. It was also used for washing 
and then called the washpot. The dye pot was used 
to boil out the juice from bark, walnut hulls and other 
material gathered from the trees and herbs in the 
forest, moorlands, heatherlands or wherever the kind 
wanted might be found. The juice extracted was 
used for dyeing the wool and cotton of the cloth made 
into wearing apparel. 

After the cotton or wool had been carded by hand 
and spun on the old spinning wheel, it was then dipped 
in the dye pot before it was woven into cloth. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year the material for dyeing was 
gathered up, for folks then believed in moons and 
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seasons for gathering barks for dyes as well as many 
of them did in certain times to plant crops and cer- 
tain times to kill hogs or deaden trees. Many farmers 
then believed in these things and lots of them do yet. 
And they may have been right then and they may now. 
For it is by experience that we learn things and then 
some fellow takes it up and calls it science. Science in 
this modern day is a high sounding term, but means 
nothing but simply to know a thing and the way we 
know things is to learn them in the school of expe- 
rience. That is what the farmers did then and many 
of them do now. We know that the moon has a big 
effect on the surface of the earth, as is shown by the 
moon-tides of the ocean. If it affects the surface of 
the water why not the ground? Anyway it is a safe 
bet, if you want a good ham or good anything else to 
eat, go to those moon-eyed farmers, or those who be- 
lieve in signs and you will get it. Excuse this digres- 
sion, but in writing I am like Aunt Julia, I will fly off 
at a tangent once in a while. 

Many of the dye stuffs used in that day were as 
lasting as Indigo itself. Of course, it took an experi- 
enced hand to get them prepared so they would stand 
the wear and tear of the wash tub and yet hold their 
color, but it could and was done by many a housewife 
before and during the War Between the States and in 
the early settling of the country, from its discovery 
by Columbus in 1492 until the outbreak in 1861. Most 
of the clothing worn by the people in all rural districts 
and many in the towns and villages was made after 
this fashion and in this manner. 

The wool out of which the winter wear was made 
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was clipped from the sheep, then washed and dried 
out. To make a gray uniform like those worn by the 
Confederate soldiers during the war, part of the wool 
was dyed black and then mixed with the same quan- 
tity of white wool or that which had not been colored. 
The blending of the white and black wool ‘after it 
had been carded, spun and woven into cloth would 
make the famous gray cloth, out of which the Rebel 
soldiers were clothed, and the wearers thereof have 
gone down in history as the “boys in gray,” or the 
Rebel soldiers in gray. Not only did the soldiers wear 
the clothes thus made, but the folks at home as well, 
but they were not always the Rebel gray; for home use 
the colors were often changed. There was the brown, 
the copperas colored, and the blue suit, but all made 
for the winter wear, out of the same kind of material 
and by the same good housewives. Almost any woman 
of that day could card, spin, weave, knit, sew cut and 
make any kind of a garment, from a boy’s long tail 
gown to a gentleman’s uniform in “gray.” 

Not only was the wearing apparel of the men and 
boys made after this manner but so were the dresses, 
hats and bonnets for the girls and women. The spring 
and summer wear was made of different colors and out 
of cotton altogether. Yet it was dyed and the pro- 
cess of manufacturing it was the same as the winter 
goods. 

Why, yes, every spring brought on a new style of 
colors for ladies’ dresses. And many were the con- 
sultations as to whether the dogwood blue check or 
the copperas brown with'red and white stripes should 
be the Easter outing suit in home-spun, or whether it 
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should be a solid dogwood purple, or a copperas brown 
with a red or yellow border around the bottom of the 
skirt. Women then, as they do now, liked a change 
in style, if it was nothing but a change of colors. 
Certainly, the men and boys wore different mate- 
rial or different kinds of clothes in the summer from 
what they did in the winter. The old gray or brown 
was laid aside in the spring, carefully cleaned by the 
wife or mother, and kept for another winter: For 
those old homemade grays or browns would just not 
wear nor rust out. When Tom was fifteen Uncle 
Johnny was still wearing the gray overcoat he was 
married in seventeen years before. That was wearing 
some, but it is true. The men and boys’ styles then, 
like now, did not change so much as the women’s for 
it was gray or brown in the winter and it was copperas 
breeches in the spring and summer or none at all. 
This spring color looked something like the khaki 
colored goods worn by our soldiers and many others 
today. And it, too, would wear for it was home 
brewed from start to finish, that is, home-spun, home- 
dyed, home-made and home-sewed. There was one 
thing about copperas breeches, you could get them 
dirty, but they were like an old maid’s hopes in the 
matrimonial battlefield, they would never wear out. 
Aunt Julia was a pastmistress at anything in the way 
of shearing or clipping a sheep for the wool, dyeing it, 
spinning it, weaving it, cutting and making it up into 
suits or dresses. She could just do anything and do 
it as well as she could cook and at that she had never 
been beaten, for Tom said she hadn’t, and she hadn’t. 
Her old dye pot stood out near the spring and she 
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and Mattie were out late one Saturday evening in 
April, 1865, putting the colors in the pot when up 
drove Pete; I have called him Knockknees and Crook- 
shank, and you can call him what you please, but he 
was there and to see Mattie. Mat was embarrassed 
but nothing pleased Pete better than to find her at the 
dye pot, for Pete, as well as other men, wore breeches, 
and Mat would soon be able to make him some new 
copperas ones. Pete knew, and everybody else knew, 
Mattie was being taught by Aunt Julia to do such 
things. 


Sd 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


THE OPOSSUM HUNT AND “POSSUM PIE”’— 
1856-65 


HERE has never been a time in the history of 

any person, people or nation, when all the 
thoughts, energy, mind and soul were more absorbed 
than at the beginning of spring, 1865, both in the 
North and South, during the War Between the States. 
The North was more optimistic than it had been 
since the beginning of hostilities. There were many 
up there who were praying that the war would soon 
end without further bloodshed. Others there were 
who were praying that Grant, with his million men, 
might do for Lee, and his army in gray, what Alex- 
ander the Great did for Darius and his hosts, and 
that none of the Rebels “in gray’? would be left to 
tell the tale. Hate and spleen grew to a white heat 
in the North and the South, but there were others 
who felt different, like May Petty and Annie Light- 
foot. I am glad to record today that there were hun- 
dreds and thousands in the North who felt great 
sympathy for the South. They were not traitors to 
their own Northland, but were of that big-souled class 
that could see and did see something good in their 
enemies. Chief among these was President Lincoln. 
While he was determined to uphold the Union and its 
flag, he had great sympathy for the South and its 
leaders. For this he lives in the hearts of the pos- 
terity of the boys in gray today, and the name of Lin- 
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coln will continue there as long as the history of that 
bloody war is read among men. The spirit, as stated, 
was not general, for there were those up North who 
would, if they could, have had every Rebel hanged as 
traitors. They gave as their reason that the South, 
and especially their leaders, had revolted against the 
United States Government and became traitors, by 
this act, and should die the death of the traitor. It 
was natural that this sentiment existed, and it is not 
surprising today that the people of the South learned 
that this feeling did exist in the North. And now 
that there appeared to be no chance for the South to 
win, we do not wonder that pessimism reigned su- 
preme over the Southland in the spring of 1865. 

But amid the darkest hours in the life of a person or 
nation, there are beacon lights and oases where they 
may see and rest, notwithstanding the mutterings of 
danger ahead. And so it was at this period back in 
the sixties. For soon the time for swimming at the 
old mill pond, robbing bee gums for honey, and mak- 
ing brandy out of the new crop of apples would be on 
hand. Therefore it can be seen that there were some 
things to live for and enjoy then as well as now, 
regardless of the overshadowing clouds of danger. 
The opossum season was just over, but the remem- 
brance thereof was still fresh in the memory of men 
and boys of opossum land, and this included most 
of the territory of the United States, both north and 
south of the Mason Dixon line. If there was any 
war going on between the opossum population of the 
said country I was not aware of it at that time, neither 
am I cognizant of it today. From the first settlement 
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of the country there had been war upon the opossum 
by the men and boys. It was great sport to hunt and 
catch the opossum. In the hunting season, which was 
from first frost in the fall till last one in the spring, 
the sound of the opossum horn could be heard in the 
woods for miles around. This hunt was carried on 
in the night; why, I don’t know, but it-was so. Un- 
like the fox hunt, for usually this chase was from early 
morning, often before day, till up toward the noon 
hour, but the opossum chase was always in the night 
time. I have said I did not know why and do not now, un- 
less it was the opossum had such a grin on all the 
time, the boys and men just could not raid him ex- 
cept in the dark, for people then loved a shining mark 

(his teeth were the mark) and they do now. A pleas- 
ant grin or smile never brings a blow. The opossum 
always wore this grin or smile, but the men and boys 
could not see it in the night, hence the reason for the 
night hunt. 

As I have chosen the opossum as subject of this 
chapter—in fact, have said some things about the 
opossum, no doubt but that my readers are anxious 
to know what kind of a thing an opossum is, or was, 
at that time. Well, it was a little animal about the 
size of a house cat, had gray hair and it didn’t mat- 
ter if he was old or young, he or she as the case might 
be, the hair was gray. In short, about half the hair 
on the opossum was white and the other half black. 
This blend made a dark iron-gray, if you know what 
that is, and that is the color the opossum was. But 
I am not very good at describing or defining such 
things when it comes to opossums, cats and the like so, 
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to get this “possum” business in good shape, I will quote 
Mr. Webster’s definition of the opossum. He says: 
“Originally it was called opasom in the language of the 
Indians of Virginia. An animal of several species of 
marsupial quadruped of the genus Didelphis. The 
common species, found in the United States is the D. 
Virginia. Another species common in Texas and Cali- 
fornia, is D. California, and other species are found in 
South America.” Now this is what he says in his un- 
abridged dictionary and I take it he is talking about the 
common opossum in and around Burnt Chimneys, or the 
kind that was there back in the sixties. So if you 
know what he means and what IJ am trying to say, 
altogether, I guess you can understand what an opas- 
om or opossum is. I know you can if you ever went 
hunting at nights like Tom, Phip and I did and saw 
one of those celebrated, he-gray “‘possums”’ grin at 
you in the night when we would turn the torch light 
on him. For he would squint his eyes and grin and 
appear like he was asleep or dead, but he was neither 
one for if he got a good chance he, notwithstanding 
his pleasant grin or smile, would bite you as quick 
as a rattlesnake. I hope I have made myself plain as 
to what an opossum is, and I promise now and here 
not to say opossum any more, but just say “possum”’, 
for that is what Tom called them then, and Tom was 
right or he thought he was. Anyway, I knew what 
Tom meant when he said ‘‘possum” and I am not 
sure if I understand Mr. Webster’s definition but I 
am sure I understood what Tom meant then, and I 


do now. ie. 
Now that we know what a possum is it is well that 
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we note what we have had handed down to us from 
the days of possumism that is to say, the “possum 
grin’, the ‘‘possuming’’, the ‘“‘possum pie’? and the 
possum trot. And first the “possum grin”, when seen 
in an individual should be avoided for a man or wo- 
man who uses this “grin” is generally dangerous. It 
is not an ordinary smile or grin which is the very 
index to goodness, but that sly, inexpressible grin that 
is calculated to deceive and which does deceive. And 
is often worn by the Blue Sky salesman, the stock 
vendor and highwayman. And sometimes it may be 
seen on the face of an automobile repairer or the 
“street masher,’ be the same male or female. Notice 
is hereby given to beware of this “grin” under all cir- 
cumstances. For it is generally as dangerous as the 
bite of the viper. Now and then this viperous “‘pos- 
sum grin’ may be seen on the face of some of the so- 
called legal profession, and stockbroker swindlers in 
high places, but wherever seen it should be avoided if 
you have any care for your character, your health or 
your pocketbook. 

Second, the ‘“‘possuming,”’ that is, appearing to be one 
thing whereas, in point of fact something else is meant. 
When the “possum” squinted or shut his eyes and 
grinned, it was only an act of pretense. He pretended 
to be smiling and submissive but in point of fact his 
object was to get a chance to bite. The ‘“‘possum” 
grinners we have mentioned belong to that class that 
will bite you unawares, therefore be ye watchful of 
the deceptive ‘“‘grin’’ or a pretension. 

Third, we have that which has no deception but 
is real in all its parts, and this you will say is the 
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“possum pie,”’ and it is. The chase of the “possum” 
was also real and much enjoyed, for when that old 
“possum” horn would sound the notes and the dogs 
begin to yelp and the boys and men say “go for him”, 
both the old and the young Nimrods would make their 
way to the woods and hunting grounds. In our party 
was Tom and his Dixie, Phip and his hounds and 
that “old Watch Dog of Mine.” Soon the woods 
were resounding with the notes of the huntsmen, their 
dogs and horns. It would not be long till old Dixie, 
Watch or one of Phip’s hounds would give the ‘‘pos- 
sum bark,” for the dogs knew as well as the men and 
boys it was a “possum” the hunters wanted. Why, 
neither of these dogs would run a rabbit or fox when 
on a “possum hunt’’, neither would they trail a “pos- 
sum” when on a fox or rabbit hunt. They were 
trained and obeyed their teaching. 

And it was after this manner in the “‘possum’’ hunt- 
ing season that they were caught, and then their next 
abode was in the dinner pot there to be boiled and 
reboiled until ready for baking brown in the biscuit 
oven. This ‘‘possum pie’ was made unlike the chicken, 
the pumpkin, the tater (potato), apple-or blackberry 
pies of that day. The “possum” was cooked twice, that 
is, boiled and then baked brown, first. Then it was ready 
to have the sweet ‘“‘taters’” laid around and simmer 
till they, too, were done, brown and fully saturated 
with the “possum gravy.” During this cooking pro- 
cess salt, pepper, spice and other flavorings were added 
to the “possum (sop) gravy”. This is the way Aunt 
Julia, Rhoda or old Nell would fix up a possum after 
the hunters had brought one in. Then the eating 
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would begin. This was a very favorite dish in many 
States in the sixties, and before. The negroes had a 
-song about the ‘“‘possum pie” which ran thusly: 


Let dem taters brown, 

And boil de possum dun, 

For e’ten’ dem things is my bestest fun. 
Old massa he like dem taters, too, 
And missus she like em brown, 

And de nigger he pick de bones, 

And dance all’round and ’round. 


I have said about all I can about the “possum and 
the pie’ except how Tom, Phip and the others en- 
joyed it. And this I can’t do, for I do not believe it 
can be done. So I will bid the task adieu and the 
“possum pie’ too, with regrets. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


SURRENDER OF GENERAL LEE AND THE FINAL FALL 
OF THE CONFEDERACY—1 865 


T the foot of fallen greatness both friends and 
foes will bare their heads. And such was the case 
on Sunday, April the gth, 1865, at 1:30 p. m., when 
in the McLean House in the town of Appomattox, Va., 
that gallant Lieutenant General, Robert E. Lee, com- 
manding the forces of the Confederacy, known as 
the army of Northern Virginia, tendered his sword 
as token of surrender to that sturdy, sterling, quiet 
but brave and merciful Lieutenant General, U. S. 
Grant, commanding the armies of the United States. 
Unlike the victors of the savages of the dark ages, 
that noble commander of the North did not seize the 
gilded and glittering sword tendered and slay his van- 
quished foe, the gallant Lee, but refused to accept 
it and instead, received the offer of peace with gentleness 
and a quaint smile which spelled Brotherhood in gold- 
en letters, when he said, ‘‘No, I will not accept the 
sword, but shall allow each officer of the vanquished 
to retain his side arms and his horse.” ‘The divided. 
home was now making peace and the chieftains of the: 
North and South had met as friends and brothers once 
more. No wonder the thrush and the mockingbird 
let their notes of joy float out on the air in that old 
Virginia town on that beautiful Sunday evening. 
The Spring flowers and the budding roses poured 
forth their fragrance upon those heroes as the chief- 
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tains of that awful conflict grasped each others hands 
and closed the bloody chasm which had been flowing 
for four long years. The sun at its near noon time 
seemed to smile its approval upon this reunion of the 
divided homeland. ‘The parties to this great drama 
I need hardly mention, for the name of each is a house- 
hold word, not only in the land of the brave and the 
home of the free, but in many foreign countries. Lee 
with Colonel Marshall, and Grant with General Por- 
ter and others, constituted the parties to this memor- 
able and momentous meeting. Just outside the house 
on the lawn, cropping the fresh spring grass, stood 
Old Traveler, General Lee’s famous gray horse, in 
charge of an orderly. 

The best and most reliable account of what hap- 
pened in the McLean house is from the pen of Gen- 
eral Porter, General Grant’s chief of staff, who was 
one of the eye-witnesses of the momentous treaty. 
General Porter says in his “Campaigning with Gen- 
eral Grant”: 

“The house had a comfortable wooden porch with 
seven steps leading up to it. A hall ran through the 
middle from the front to back, and upon each side 
was a room having two windows, one in front and one 
in the rear. Each room had two doors opening into 
the hall. The building stood a little distance back 
from the street, with a yard in front and to the left 
on entering was a gate for carriages and a roadway 
running to a stable in the rear. We entered the 
grounds by this gate and dismounted. In the yard 
was seen a fine large gray horse, which proved to be 
General Lee’s favorite animal, called ‘Traveler,’ and 
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a good-looking, dark colored mare belonging to Col- 
onel Marshall. An orderly in gray was in charge of 
them and had taken off their bridles to let them crop 
the grass. 

“General Grant mounted the steps and entered the 
house. As he stepped into the hall, Colonel Babcock, 
who had seen his approach from the window, opened 
the door of the room on the left in which he had been 
sitting with General Lee and Colonel Marshall await- 
ing General Grant’s arrival. The general passed in, 
and as Lee arose and stepped forward Grant extend- 
ed his hand, saying: ‘General Lee,’ and the two shook 
hands cordially. 

“The members of the staff, Generals Sheridan and 
Ord and some other general officers who had gathered 
in the front yard, remained outside feeling that Gen- 
eral Grant would probably prefer his first interview 
with General Lee to be in a measure private. In a 
few minutes Colonel Babcock came to the front door, 
and, making a motion with his hat toward the sitting 
rooms said: ‘The general says come in.’ It was then 
about 1:30 on Sunday, April 9. We entered and 
found General Grant in the center of the room, and 
Lee sitting in a plain arm-chair with a cane seat be- 
side a square marble-topped table near the front win- 
dow, in the corner opposite the door by which we en- 
tered, and facing Grant, Colonel Marshall was stand- 
ing at his left with his right elbow resting upon the 
mantlepiece. We walked in softly, and ranged our- 
selves quietly about the sides of the room, very much 
as people enter a sick chamber when they expect to 
find the patient dangerously ill. Some found seats 
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on the sofa standing against the wall between the two 
doors and on the few plain chairs which constituted 
the furniture, but most of the party stood. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE TWO COMMANDERS 


“The contrast between the two commanders was 
singularly striking, and could not fail to attract marked 
attention as they sat, six or eight feet apart, facing 
each other. General Grant, then nearly forty-three 
years of age was five feet eight inches in height, with 
shoulders slightly stooped. His hair and full beard 
were nut-brown, without a trace of gray in them. He 
had on his single-breasted blouse of dark blue flannel 
unbuttoned in front and showing a waistcoat under- 
neath. He wore an ordinary pair of top boots, with 
his trousers inside, and without spurs. The boots and 
portions of his clothes were spattered with mud. He 
had worn a pair of thread gloves of a dark yellow col- 
or, which he had taken off on entering the room. His 
felt sugarloaf, stiff brimmed hat was resting on his lap. 
He had no sword or sash, and a pair of shoulder straps 
was all there was about him to designate his rank. In 
fact, aside from these his uniform was that of a private 
soldier. 

‘Lee, on the other hand, was six feet and one inch 
in height and erect for one of his age, for he was Gen- 
eral Grant’s senior by sixteen years. His hair and full 
beard were a silver gray, and thick, except that the 
hair had become a little thin in front. He wore a new 
uniform of Confederate gray, buttoned at the throat, 
and a handsome sword and sash. The sword was of 
exceedingly fine workmanship, and the hilt was studded 
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with jewels. It had been presented to him by some 
women in England, who sympathized with the cause 
he represented. His top-boots were comparatively 
new and had on them, near the top, some ornamental 
stitching of red silk. Like his uniform they were clean. 
On the boots were handsome spurs with large rowels. 
A felt hat, which in color matched that of his uniform, 
and a pair of long, gray buckskin gauntlets, lay beside 
him on the table. We endeavored afterward to learn 
how it was that he wore such fine clothes, and looked 
so much as if he had turned out to go to church that 
Sunday afternoon, while with us our outward garb 
scarcely rose to the dignity of the shabby general. 

“One explanation was that when his headquarters 
wagons had been pressed so closely by our cavalry a 
few days before, it was found that his officers would 
have to destroy all their baggage, except the clothes 
they carried on their backs, and each one naturally 
selected the newest suit he had and sought to propitiate 
the god of destruction by a sacrifice of his second-best. 
Another reason was that, in deference to General 
Grant, General Lee had dressed himself with special 
care for the purpose of the meeting. 


GENERAL GRANT BEGINS 


“Grant began the conversation by saying: ‘I met you 
once before, General Lee, while we were serving in 
Mexico, when you came over from General Scott’s 
headquarters to visit Garland’s Brigade, to which I 
then belonged. I have always remembered your ap- 
pearance and I think I should have recognized you any- 
where.’ ‘Yes,’ replied General Lee, I know I met you 
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on that occasion, and I have often thought of it, and 
tried to recollect how you looked, but I have never 
been able to recall a single feature.’ 

“After some further mention of Mexico, General 
Lee said: ‘I suppose, General Grant, the object of our 
present meeting is understood. I asked to see you to 
ascertain upon what terms you would accept the sur- 
render of my army.’ General Grant replied: “The 
terms I propose are those stated substantially in my 
letter of yesterday; that is, the oficers and men surren- 
dered to be paroled and disqualified from taking up 
arms again until properly exchanged, and all arms, am- 
munition and supplies to be delivered up as captured 
property.’ Lee nodded an assent, and said: ‘Those are 
about the conditions which I expected would be pro- 
posed.’ General Grant then continued: ‘Yes, I think 
our correspondence indicated pretty clearly the action 
that would be taken at our meeting, and I hope it may 
lead to a general suspension of hostilities, and be the 
means of preventing any further loss of life.’ 

‘Lee inclined his head as indicating his accord with 
this wish, and General Grant then went on to talk at 
some length in a very pleasant vein about the prospects 
of peace. Lee was evidently anxious to proceed to the 
formal work of surrender, and he brought the subject 
up again by saying: 

‘“T presume, General Grant, we have both carefully 
considered the proposed steps to be taken, and I would 
suggest that you commit in writing the terms that you 
have proposed so that they may be formally acted 
upon.’ 

“Very well,’ replied General Grant, I will write 
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them out,’ and, calling for his manifold order book, 
he opened it, laid it on a small oval wooden table, which 
Colonel Parker brought from the reat of the room, and 
proceeded to write the terms. The leaves had been 
so prepared that three impressions of the writing were 
made. He wrote very rapidly, and did not pause until 
he had finished the sentence ending with ‘officers ap- 
pointed to receive them.’ 

‘Then he looked toward Lee and his eyes seemed to 
be resting on the handsome sword that hung at that 
officer’s side. He said afterward that this set him to 
thinking that it would be an unnecessary humiliation 
to require the officers to surrender their swords, and 
a great hardship to deprive them of their personal bag- 
gage and horses; and after a pause he wrote the sen- 
tence: “This will not embrace the side-arms of the of- 
ficers, nor their private horses or baggage.’ 


TERMS OF SURRENDER 
‘““When he had finished the letter he called Colonel 


Parker to his side, and looking it over with him, and 
directed him as they went along to interline six or 
seven words, and to strike out the word ‘their; after this 
had been done the general took the manifold writer in 
his right hand, extended his arm toward Lee and start- 
ed to rise from his chair to hand the book to him. As 
I was standing equally distant from them, with my 
back to the front window, I stepped forward, took 
the book and passed it to General Lee. The terms 


were as follows: 
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‘““Appomattox Courthouse, Va., 
‘April 9, 1865. 
“““General R. E. ‘Lee, Commanding C. S. Army: 
‘“““General,—In accordance with the substance of 
my letter to you of the 8th instant, I propose to re- 
ceive the surrender of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the following terms, to wit: Rolls of all the 
oficers and men to be made in duplicate, one copy to 
be given to an officer designated by me, the other to 
be retained by such officer or officers as you may des- 
ignate. The officers to give their individual paroles 
not to take up arms against the Government of the 
United States until properly (exchanged), and each 
company or regimental commander to sign a like 
parole for the men in their commands. The army, 
artillery and public property to be parked and stacked 
and turned over to the officers appointed by me to 
receive them. This will not embrace the side-arms 
of the officers, nor their private horses or baggage. 
This done, each officer and man will be allowed to re- 
turn to his home, not to be disturbed by the United 
States authorities so long as they observe their paroles 
and the laws in force where they may reside. 
‘ “Very respectfully, 


**U,. 5 -GRANSS 


‘“* “7 jeutenant-General.’ 


‘Lee pushed aside some books and two brass candle- 
sticks which were on the table, then took the book 
and laid it down before him, while he drew from his 
pocket a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles and wiped 
the glasses carefully with his handkerchief. He crossed 
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his legs, adjusted the spectacles very slowly and de- 
liberately took up the draft of the terms, and proceed- 
ed to read them attentively. They consisted of two 
pages. When he reached the top line of the second 
page, he looked up and said to General Grant: ‘After 
the words ‘until properly,’ ‘exchanged,’ seemed to be 
omitted. You doubtless intended to use that word?’ 

“Why, yes,’ said Grant; ‘I thought I had put in 
the word ‘exchanged’.”’ 

‘““T presumed it had been omitted inadverntly,’ con- 
tinued Lee, ‘and with your permission I will mark 
where it should be inserted.’ 

“ ‘Certainly.’ Grant replied. 


GENERAL LEE’S ACCEPTANCE 

“Lee felt in his pocket as if searching for a pencil, 
but did not seem to be able to find one. Seeing this, 
I handed him my lead pencil. During the rest of the 
interview he kept twirling this pencil in his fingers and 
occasionally tapping the top of the table with it. When 
he handed it back it was carefully treasured by me as 
a memento of the occasion. When Lee came to the 
sentence about the officers’ side arms, private horses 
and baggage he showed for the first time during the 
reading of. the letter a slight change of countenance, 
and was evidently touched by this act of generosity. 
It was doubtless the condition mentioned to which he 
particularly alluded when he looked toward General 
Grant, as he finished reading, and said with some de- 
gree of warmth in his manner: “This will have a very 


happy effect upon my army.’ 
“General Grant then said: ‘Unless you have some 
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suggestions to make in regard to the form which I 
have stated in the terms I will have a copy of the let- 
ter made in ink and sign it.’ 

‘“‘*There is one thing I should like to mention,’ Lee 
replied, after a short pause. ‘The cavalry men and 
artillerists have their own horses in our army. Its 
organization in this respect differs from that of the 
United States.’ This expression attracted the notice 
of our officers present and showed how firm the con- 
viction was grounded in his mind that we were two 
distinct countries. He continued: ‘I should like to 
understand whether these men will be permitted to re- 
tain their horses.’ 

“You will find that the terms as written do not 
allow this,’ General Grant replied, ‘Only officers are 
permitted to take their private property.’ 

“Lee read over the second page of the letter again 
and said: ‘No, I see the terms do not allow it; that 
is clear.’ His face showed plainly that he was quite 
anxious to have this concession made, and Grant said 


very promptly and without giving Lee time to make a 
direct request: 


GIVE THEM THE HORSES 


“Well, the subject is quite new to me. Of course, 
I did not know that any private soldiers owned their 
animals, but I think we have fought the last battle 
of the war—lI sincerely hope so—and that the surren- 
der of this army will be followed soon by that of all 
the others, and I take it that most of the men in the 
ranks are small farmers and as the country has been 
raided by the two armies, it is doubtful whether they 


“f°? 
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will be able to put in a crop to carry themselves and 
families through the next winter without the aid of 
the horses they are now riding, and I will arrange it 
in this way: I will not change the terms as now written, 
but will instruct the officers I shall appoint to receive 
the paroles to let all the men who claim to own a 
horse or mule take the animals home with them to 
work their little farms.’ (This expression has been 
quoted in various forms and has been the subject of 
some dispute. I give the exact words used.) 

“Lee now looked greatly relieved, though anything 
but a demonstrative man he gave every evidence of his 
appreciation of this concession, and said: ‘This will 
have the best possible effect on the men. It will be 
very gratifying, and will do much toward conciliating 
our people.’ He handed the draft of the terms back 
to General Grant, who called Colonel T. S. Bowers, of 
the staff, to him, and directed him to make a copy in 
ink. Bowers was a little nervous, and he turned the 
matter over to Colonel Parker, whose handwriting 
presented a better appearance than that of anyone else 
on the staff. Parker sat down to write at the oval 
table, which he had moved again to the rear of the 
room. Wilmer McLean’s domestic resources in the 
way of ink now became the subject of a searching in- 
vestigation, but it was found that the contents of the 
conical shaped stoneware ink stand, with a paper stop- 
per which he produced, appeared to be participating 
in the general breaking up and had disappeared. Col- 
onel Marshall now came to the rescue and took from 
his pocket a small boxwood inkstand, which he put at 
Parker’s service, so, that, after all, we had to fall 
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back upon the resources of the enemy to furnish the 
‘stage properties’ for the final scene in the memorable 
military drama. 

‘Colonel Marshall took a seat on the sofa beside 
Sheridan and Ingalls. When the terms had been cop- 
ied Lee directed his military secretary to draw up for 
his signature a letter of acceptance. Colonel Marshall 
wrote out a draft of such a letter, making it a 
beginning with ‘I have the honor to acknowledge,’ et 
General Lee took it and after reading it over ae 
carefully directed that these formal expressions be 
stricken out, and that the letter be otherwise shortened. 
He afterwards went over it again and seemed to change 
some words, and then told the colonel to make a final 
copy of itinink. When it came to providing the paper 
it was found we had only the supply of that important 
ingredient in the receipt for surrendering an army, so 
we gave a few pages to the colonel. The letter when 
completed read as follows: 


‘ “Hfeadquarters, Army of Northern Virginia, 
“ ‘April 9, 1865. 
“‘General—I have received your letter of this date 
containing the terms of surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia as proposed by you. They are sub- 
stantially the same as those expressed in your letter 
of the 8th instant, they are accepted, I will proceed to 
designate the proper officers to carry the stipulations 
into effect. 
‘““‘Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
“R.-K. LEE, General? 
+ *Lieut.-Gen. U.S. Grant, 
“Commanding Armies of U. S.” 
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CHAPTER XLV 


THE DOVE OF PEACE AND CUPID COME TO 
THEIR OWN—SPRING OF 1865 


Ghee debacle at Appomattox Court house had burst 
asunder the bands of shot, shell and steel that 
for months had surrounded the boys in gray. Two 
hours after the signing of the peace treaty at the 
McLean House, so vividly described by General Por- 
ter in the last chapter, General Lee was delivering his 
farewell address to his soldiers only a few hundred 
yards removed from where the papers were signed. 
It has been said that bad news travels faster than 
good, but not so in this case, for peace, peace was 
on every tongue, and every passing breeze. The 
thrush, and mockingbird and the swallow keyed their 
notes to the highest pitch, but mellowed them with 
the song of peace. In the distance on the east could 
be seen and heard the boys in blue; on the west from 
the old court house was the sound of the disbanding 
of the boys in gray. 

After the address all was quiet except the sobbing 
of the soldiers, the champing of the horses on the 
bits, the humdrum which is the sequel when there are 
numbers of human beings gathered together, and the 
quiet hand-shaking of the battle scarred boys in gray 
as they prepared to depart for their homes of desola- 
tion. And yet, as often stated in these writings, there 
is always a bright side somewhere, for just at this 
moment, upon a knoll amid the ranks of the boys in 
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gray, some gallant fellow sang in a loud voice that 
sweetest of all songs, ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home, There’s 
no place like Home.” The strains were borne upon 
gentle zephyrs to all the Rebels in gray, and were 
taken up by the boys in blue. Such music was never 
heard before by men or angels, for it was a song 
from the soul. 

Historians tell us that the greatest battles have been 
fought on Sunday, and wonderful victories won; but 
none can equal the peace-making that happened on 
that Sunday afternoon, for both parties to the drama 
had played their part well and each felt they were 
right, but right or wrong that peace was the greatest 
victory of all. In nations as well as in individuals, to 
conquer passion, hate, envy or spleen is a victory never 
to be forgotten, and the fruits thereof greater than 
the spoils of many battles. And such was the hand- 
shaking of Grant and Lee on that glorious April Sun- 
day, for in that shake fell to earth the missiles of a 
thousand deaths, and as they stood clasping hands the 
mouths of cannons were closed no more to send forth 
their death-dealing missiles nor shuddering sounds of 
thunder. We do not wonder then that the thrush, 
robin, red bird and other songsters of nature as well 
as the boys in blue and gray let their songs commingle 
and reverberate over the spring and vine clad hills of 
Virginia, while the tremolo of that hand-shake and 
the song moved upon the air. And to greet it the 
sun seemed to stand still. The echo and re-echo of 
those songs could be heard both North and South, 
peace, peace forever, gladdening the hearts of the boys 
in blue and mellowing the hearts of the boys in gray, 
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i now that their chieftains had shaken hands so could 
they. 

But I must leave this scene, for as my readers will 
remember, on the 4th of April Annie Lightfoot, with 
old Charles and Rena, had started on their journey 
to the seat of war around Richmond, where, of course. 
she hoped to see her fiance, William Buster, and her 
friend, May Petty. 

It appears they had plodded along for four days, 
for on the evening of the 8th they were near their goal 
and had stopped to spend the night at a farm house 
by the wayside. And here it was that during the night 
the little farm house was surrounded by the boys in 


blue. The horses were now in the hands of the “Yan- 


kees” and so was Annie and her coterie. From her 
window upstairs Annie could see down to the stable, 
and there she beheld Old Charles holding to the bridles 
of the horses but a soldier in blue with a gun and bay- 
onet, shining bright was standing near, for the sun 
was now up and shining clear on this April Sunday 
morning. There are times in the history of every life, 
be the same great or small, when it requires nerve, 
intelligence and quick thinking. Often we are sur- 
prised, was then and are now, at the acts of folks under 
difficulty. Annie was a prisoner and so was Charles 
and Rena. Charles and Rena were in no danger for 
they only had to say it and they would be free and 
the boys in blue would tell them to go, not back home, 
but North, and they would no more be slaves, but 
free. As Annie stood looking down on that scene 
all those thoughts passed in her mind. Notwithstand- 
ing the finesse of Annie’s make-up, this was one time 
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she had a forlorn look, so much so that Rena, who, at 
that moment, was, as they would say, dolling Annie 
up for breakfast and the day’s journey, saw her mis- 
tress was nonplussed and said, ‘‘What is troubling my 
child today?” “Oh, nothing Rena, but I do not like 
the appearance of things around here this morning. 
Have you not noticed that we are surrounded by 
Yankees ?”’ 

Then Rena stopped her work of dolling and stood 
by her mistress looking out of the window, and said, 
‘Well, they may take and hang us but if they do we 
will all go together. You see, Charles will not turn 
the horses loose. And he will not, for he will die 
first. I do not know what others may do but I do 
know what Charles and I will do, for we have pledged 
with each other to die for you, missus, if the worse 
comes to the worst.”’ 

At this time the lieutenant in charge of the Yankee 
guard was seen to ride up to old Charles and the guard 
in charge of Charles and the horses, and it could be 
seen he was talking to Charles. Not a word could be 
heard by either Annie or Rena, but it could be seen 
that the oficer and Charles both seemed pleased. The 
officer rode away and Charles put his hat on and put 
the horses back in the stable. Then with a quick step 
he turned toward the house. In a few moments there 
was a tap on Annie’s door, Rena opened it and said 
“Missus, it’s Charles.’’ Annie said, ‘““Tell him to come 
in.’ Charles, hat in hand, stood at the door. Annie 


said, ‘“‘What is it now, Charles?’ He said, “The of- — 


ficer of the Yankee guard said tell you to not be 
alarmed, but we would have to stay here today.” 
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“Is that all the officer said to you?” Annie asked. 
“No, Missus, he said there was great danger all around 
and lots of things happening and going to happen soon, 
but he said for you and us to remain here over Sunday 
and he would have a guard to stay and see that no one 
hurt us and that he would come again in the morning.” 

“Did he ask who we were, and did you tell him?” 
‘He did, and I did. And when I told him who you 


-were he said, ‘And this is Charles,’ and I said ‘Yes, sir.’ 


He smiled and said ‘You and your mistress will be pro- 
tected, but you all must stay here till I come back to- 
morrow’ ”’ (Monday). 

In the midst of the gloom Annie had something to 
think about all that Sunday. Who could the officer 
be? How did he know Charles? Could it be that 
this oficer was May Petty’s friend and the Yankee 
Lieutenant who had gotten the letter through from 
May to her? 

People will think, they did then and they do now, 
and Annie, while she was a prisoner, was thinking, 
and somehow wanting Monday to come, for instead of 
being nervous and frightened she had a feeling, as she 
said later, that something was going on and that she 
was going to be pleased. The day and the night passed 
and Monday morning saw the sun rise in all his spring 
glory. Annie was up early and again standing at her 
window looking out toward the stable and down the 
road toward Richmond. The sentinel in blue was still on 
guard. Charles was currying the horses, but raised him- 
self up rather quickly and looked down the road toward 
Richmond and so did Annie, Rena and the sentinel. 
Coming from that direction could be seen a mighty host 
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of men, some on foot and others horseback, but there 
were no guns nor bayonets glistening in the sun nor 
were the host marching in rank and file but were at 
ease in their rabble gait. As they drew nearer songs 
and laughter could be heard. A few hundred yards 
in front of this host came an officer in blue and an- 
nounced to the guard in charge of Charles that Lee 
had surrendered and the war was over. He rode up, 


dismounted and said something to Charles and then he 


and Charles came toward the house and up to Annie’s 
room. Charles, with cap in hand, his mouth drawn 
like a bull dog, ready to snap, escorted the Yankee of- 
ficer to the door where his mistress was still standing. 
His eyes fixed, not on the door but on the officer, his 
mind made up, that if the worst had come and that 
officer intended to offer violence or insult to Annie 
that he would die in an attempt to protect her. Such 
fidelity has never existed elsewhere than in the faith- 
ful dog or such servants as Charles and his like in the 
' South in those trying days of the War Between the 
States. That snarling face of Charles’ soon beamed 
when the officer, with lifted cap, smiled at Annie and 
said, ‘‘Excuse this intrusion, but I am instructed by the 
provost marshal of the United States Army to hand 
you this pass, which will protect you from any violence 
from any of the Federal soldiers.” With this he bowed 
himself out. Annie smiled, read the note and with Re- 
na and Charles descended the steps, to watch the pass- 
ing of the boys in gray. There were a host of them 
passing the house at this time, ragged, weary, some 
hopping, some on crutches, some on horseback, but 
all seemed to be merry, for they were going home. 
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Part of the host had passed but Annie was still looking 
down the road toward Richmond, Rena and Charles 
by her side, when Charles said, ‘‘Missus, do you know 
that officer in gray riding the big horse?” She did not 
say, but ran out, meeting the big horse. Lieutenant 
Buster saw her coming and dismounted. The strag- 
gling host parted and stopped for a moment. Annie 
and William had met. Some of the soldiers raised 
a whoop and said, “Three cheers for Miss Lightfoot 
and Lieutenant Buster.”” The roar of the cheer was 
deafening. Soon the old carriage was on the road 
home, William and Annie seated in it, and a crippled 
soldier riding William’s horse along behind the car- 
riage. Many things had William and Annie to say to 
each other. Somehow it was learned that May Petty 
had been down near Appomattox and found Mr. Lad 
and they had gone North. 

Such were some of the things occurring even on the 
day after the surrender. New hopes were being born 
each minute now. ‘The war was over, but not the 
trouble of it, for Reconstruction was yet to come. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


THE CONCLUSION OF THEN (1856-65) AND 
NOW (1926) 


EACE had been declared, demobilization of the 
Southern army was completed, the cabinet of Jef- 
ferson Davis had dispersed, and Davis arrested; and 
it was thought by many both North and South that not 
only would he be tried for treason and hanged and 
that many of the other leaders might share the same 
fate, but somehow it having been a family row all es- 
caped and reconstruction of the South began in earnest. 
The whole country was in turmoil, yet there was 
rejoicing everywhere that peace had been made. The 
thinkers of that day, as well as now, knew that the 
backwash of jetsam and flotsam of a civil war would 
for many years be felt and feared, especially so in that 
part of the war-stricken district which had been con- 
quered, and that district was the Dixieland in 1865. 
There were multitudes of almost naked, hungry, 
crippled and foot-sore soldiers wending their way 
homeward, there to find farms wrecked, fences down, 
homes burned, and in many cases, loved ones buried. 
The negroes were free, and many of them now roam- 
ing the country. Not the better class of them, how- 
ever, but those of the class like old Tobe and Nell. 
The better class which had prevented the uprising on 
the 13th, such as Charles and Rena, and their like all 
over Dixie were making arrangements to stay on with 
their masters. Much of the work done on the farms 
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was on the share-and-share plan. But as stated, the 
baser class together with a certain kind of whites of 
the like of Sid Gitsum and his followers, were a 
menace and a great hindrance to reconstruction. Many 
of the slaves turned loose at that time were much like 
so many wild and ferocious animals released from a 
zoo and running at large, rampant, in a community. 
Add to this catastrophe the poverty, the smoking em- 
bers of burnt towns and villages, the run down farms, 
the crippled and crushed spirits of the returning sol- 
diers, the dying hate and spleen of the boys in gray, 
which is always an aftermath and certainly so after a 
continued warfare under the heat and passion of four 
years of strife, carnage and death. But the bitterest 
feeling of all to those returning was not for the foe 
in blue, for by them, they had received the highest en- 
comiums when they had joined the glad song of 
“Home, Sweet Home’ at Appomattox, but for the 
deserter, the prowler, the cut-throat and the robber. 
It was the taunts of this gang that hurt the boys in 
gray. But being men of the nobler type, they wended, 
as stated, their way home, with undying determina- 
tion to reconstruct the desolate, but their beloved, 
Southland, many of whom had to walk hundreds 
of miles to reach their goal, be it a hut, hovel or man- 
sion, it was their home, and to it they returned, there 
to transform their old weapons, guns and bayonets, in- 
to plowshears. While this defeated host was thus 
dispersing itself over the Southland, the boys in blue 
were hieing away to their homes in the North, full 
of glee at a victory won, but at great loss, to find their 
homes, not destitute, but many saddened because of 
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the loss of friends who had fallen at the front. When 
compared to the boys in gray, their future, however, 
was bright, for the great Government of the now 
United States was back of them, to see and care for 
all their wants, by pension and otherwise. But not 
so with the boys in gray, for their government had 
decayed. Its currency was worthless; in short the 
Confederacy was no more. The boys in gray could 
not look for a pension, be he a cripple, an invalid, or 
a shell-shock wreck. ‘Their only hope was in a resur- 
rected South that might some day be able, of its own 
motion, to see that they were rewarded in pensions 
and otherwise. The way for them was dark and the 
road rough but while their souls were heavy and some- 
what cowed, yet, they were not crushed and with the 
spirit of the truly great they went at their task to 
win, in reconstruction, or die. 

It was this same spirit that had caused the war to 
continue for four years. It was not all on the South 
side, either, for the Northern branch was a part of 
the great American family, and by its fighting spirit 
was as determined as the Dixieland and hence the 
death struggle to the end. But I say, the returning 
soldiers of the South and the people at home were 
saturated with the spirit of determination to win in 
reconstruction of their homes. If they had failed in 
States’ Rights and slavery, they saw no reason why 
they should not make the South bloom like a rose. 
It has been said by many that the emancipation of 
the slaves of the South was a blessing in disguise, and 
no doubt it was to the people of the South, but the 
biggest emancipation in the sixties and the War Be- 
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tween the States was the emancipation of the white 
men of the South. For it threw, not only the common 
people, but the aristocrats, upon their manhood and it 
was up to all to make the South come into her own. 
There was now no servants to care for and pamper 
the young aristocrats, and it was up to them to get 
down to work and practice economy or perish. Of 
course, many of them chose the first, and each in his 
calling went at his task with a determination to win. 
The former kid-gloved fellow went to the mattock, 
the plow, the hoe, the shop and the reep hook, or be- 
hind the counter as well as the former plebian and thus 
standing shoulder to shoulder they began to plant 
the crops in the spring of 1865 and push them to ma- 
turity for the fall gathering. Many walked hundreds 
of miles to reach their homes, spent a night, and next 
morning went to the fields once more at the cessation 
of the sound of the whippoorwill and continued their 
labors until the notes of that old bird was heard at 
nightfall again. 

One K. J. Carpenter of Rutherfordton, N. C., now 
in his 83rd year, who was in the service for nearly 
four years, says, “I got home, after walking several 
hundred miles, about two o’clock one afternoon. Was 
glad to get there, and next morning went to planting 


~ corn.’ Thousands of others did the same thing. Thus | 


showing the bravery of civil life like they had in the 
military. In the great World War of 1914-18, the 
struggle was great and fierce but no comparison to 
that of the War Between the States, yet, when the 
war in the sixties was over, there was no call sent out 
from the South for help to reconstruct like was done 
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by Germany, France and Belguim. The South did 
not raise her hands and cry out to some foreign coun- 
try to bring alms and charity to feed her orphans, 
widows, and indigent soldiers, but gripped mother 
earth with bleeding hands and as the great drops of 
sweat would roll from the brow, the throbbings from 
the ground was felt bringing forth crops to feed both 
man and beast. Such was the beginning of reconstruc- 
tion in the spring, summer and fall of 1865 and for 
many long years afterward, all over the devastated 
district of the Southland. 

The cotton, corn and tobacco responded to the call 
of the then new farmers—the aristocracy and the ex- 
rebel soldiers, and when the November winds began 
to blow there was, not plenty, but enough to take care 
of the folks, with economy. 

William and Annie had landed at the old Light- 
foot home once more, on the 14th of April. Charles 
and Rena had come too and were going to stay on as 
they called it and said they wanted to be just like they 
had always been. When they arrived at the home 
old Tobe, Nell and all the rest of the negroes were 
gone, where no one seemed to know, but it was said 
to the Yankees. This was not true for they had joined 
a robber gang. There was at that time following the 
regular armies of the invading forces a crowd of rob- 
bers and cut-throats (this after peace was made) who 
openly pillaged, robbed and carried away everything 
they could find in or about the homes of the Rebel 
families. They would kill and murder in order to car- 
ry out their nefarious purpose. Many of the best 
farm horses were taken and old broken down plugs 
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left in their places. With these some of the farmers 
had to make their crops, but the first job was to get 
everything that might be taken by these brigands and 
conceal or hide it away. The jewelry, the silverware, 
and other valuables were carried out and buried. Corn, 
hams, wheat and other eatables were also boxed up 
and carried away to some secret hiding place there to 
remain till needed for use or till the backwash of flot- 
sam and jetsam of robberism following in the wake 
of the invading armies had passed. The invading armies 
had done some foraging and confiscated much of the 
corn, stock and eatables, and this was a legitimate 
war measure, and was done in a gentlemanly way, if 
such a thing can be called gentlemanly. But the rob- 
ber gang which followed was the crowd that gave 
the South the most anxiety for while a military gov- 
ernment had been set up for the protection and did 
protect in a way, these robbers enacted laws in the name 
of the military government, and committed many dep- 
redations and crimes. 

Uncle Johnny and Aunt Julia lived, as we have said, 
on the road. There was a fine young horse belong- 
ing to the family. This was the one Mattie rode to 
church, but they had an old blind mare, but she looked 
well, and it was this one, Tom said if the Yankees or 
the robbers came, he wanted them to take. So sure 
enough they came one day and Tom had tied ‘“Travel- 
ler,” that was the young horse, out in the woods. Tom 
had named him that after General Lee’s famous horse. 
When Tom saw the crowd of robbers coming he went 
and got on the old blind mare, he called her “Puss” 
and was galloping her up and down the road, when 
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up came the crowd. Tom galloped right up in front 
of them and said, ‘““Ha, Mister, don’t you want to 
swap for my ‘nag?’’’ One of the men got off of an 
old gray mule and said, “Sonny, get down, I will 
swap, for I am going to take that mare.” Tom tried 
to cry and said, ‘‘No you won’t, either, for Puss is good 
and gentle.’’ But the ruffan came and jerked Tom off, — 
put his saddle on old Puss, left the old gray mule 
and off he went with the gang down the road. Tom 
took the mule and went to the woods and called to 
his Ma and said if that fellow comes back tell him “I 
am gone to the Yankees.” The fellow came back, but 
Tom was gone. Tom’s ruse had worked and old Puss 
was gone and at least one robber had gotten the worst 
of horse swapping. This robbing continued for sey- 
eral months after the cessation of hostilities. The 
farmers in the fields were on the lookout for squads 
of this kind and many were the races run when these 
brigands would come in sight. For the farm boys 
would loose their horses or mules and astride bare 
backed they would take to the woods, often chased 
for miles by the marauder but seldom caught. Phip was 
in the field plowing the ’Squire’s old roan one day 
when he saw a crowd approaching; before you could 
think he was on the old roan and over the fields, hollows 
and dales and into the woods, followed by the cut- 
throats, but finally he made a get-a-way and saved the 
old roan. ‘Two days later Phip was back in the field 
saying gee-haw to old roan. Such was the condition in 
Burnt Chimneys section for months after the war and 
not only there but over most of the Southland. 
I must begin to close this scene. 
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Colonel Lightfoot was called away to join his bri- 


_gade of Kings Mountain vets in the great beyond. 


Dixie, Tom’s dog, was killed by some robber. Yank 


had followed Sid and Polly to Eastern Tennessee and 


was heard of no more after the Battle of Big Ivy. 
Neither were Sid, Polly, nor Pope Ganes. This is 
the end of the THEN, but I must try to give the 
reader some idea of the NOW. 

Now the old worm-fence has given way to barbed 
wire where fences are used at all. The old one-horse 
plow is a relic of the past and the gee whiz, the cul- 
tivator, the Dixie turner and the Fordson are the fads 
of the farmer today. The old road or trail through 
the woods with its horse and ox drawn wagons, have 
faded into sand clay or blue granite, called cement or 
asphalt and upon these are found the Ford, the truck, 
the Dodge, the Studebaker, the Hudson, the-what-not, 
and the Cadillac speeding their way upon the lines of 
progress and a reconstructed Southland. Then the 
sound of the teamster’s whip crack, now the roaring 
of the engines and blaring sound of the horns of the 
passing motors are to be heard along the old Island 
Ford road with its blue granite surface. I had just 
as well say these roads and this sound of a rushing, 
roaring, reconstructed South and nation, may be heard 
from Maine to Florida, and from New York to San 
Francisco. It is NOW, not THEN. 

The old log school house has gone and brick has 
taken its place and instead of the tramp, tramp and glee 
of the children walking and running to school THEN, 
now it is the sound of the school bus horn with its roar- 
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ing engine carrying the posterity of a reconstructed © 
country to school. It’s NOW, not THEN. 

The buzz and singing of the old spinning wheel has 
floated out with the things of the past and the sound 
of the factory whistle and the hum of the millions of 
spindles and the smoke from thousands of mills may ~ 


be heard and seen all over the once devastated and © 


war-ridden districts of Dixieland back in the sixties. It’s 
NOW, not THEN. 

The gee-haw, the blowing of the dinner horn, tink- 
ling of the old cow bell, and the hop of the veteran in 
gray, with wooden leg and artificial hand, which went 
to mother earth, for bread and the sinews to make and 
rebuild his beloved Southland, have passed, and it’s 
the sound of the mill whistle, buzz of the telephone, 
the hum of the airplane and the music of the radio 
that greets the young and old of today, but with it all, 
will the men and women thus brought up and enter- 
tained, do for the Now country and for posterity what 
the boys in blue and gray did for the Then country 
and for the future generations to come? Will they? 
It’s NOW, not THEN. 

The clink and clip of the scissors, the stitch of the 
old needle to sew and knit and the swish of the old 
cards at the community workings have long since died 
away, and the fumes of the old dye pot, the aroma of 
the potato pudding, the humdrum at the quilting, the 


sound of the axe and the rail splitting, the songs.of 


the negroes at the corn shucking, the sipping of the 
brandy, the eggnog and the honey made julep are now 
buried with the things of the past and so are many 
of the old tools, and the crutches, used by the boys in 
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gray and the early and later hours of work and rules 
of economy. For it is now machine and tailor made 
and a drink of soda pop, ginger ale, coca cola, or one 
per cent home brewed beer. Work six or eight hours 
a day and then to the ball game, park or play. It is 
NOW, not THEN. 


THE TIDE IS FLOWING 


Many of the boys in gray were roaming over the 
country seeking a place to lay their weary heads, and 
hordes of ex-slaves were on the same mission—the 
prowlers were busy annoying the civilian populace, the 
Methodist churches were still ostracizing each other, 
both North and the South—the great divided Ameri: 
can home was still asunder, notwithstanding the peace 
declaration—the pulpit and the press were taking their 
parting shots at the dying embers of the last vestige of 
the cruel war, but these things have passed and are 
beginning to bury themselves in the eternal NOW; 
for the boys in gray have their homes erected by a 
reconstructed South and have their pension money tor 
their declining days. The U. D. C.’s, the offspring of 
the loyal mothers and fathers, in the sixties, have done 
much to add to the last days of the boys in gray. 

The ex-slaves, as a race, have builded schools, 
churches, and dispersed themselves among all the States 
of the Union, and as a race are making great progress, 
many of whom have become great American citizens, 
be it said to their credit. The prowler, the robber and 
vagabonds are no more terrorizing neither the South 
nor the North, the great branch of the Northern Meth- 
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odist church has extended her hand of brotherly love 
across the bloody chasm of the Mason and Dixon line, 
and by a vote of unification, has said we are one again, 
and in response, the Southern branch is now voting to 
the same end. Soon the great American home will be 
reunited in state and in church. The pulpit and the 
press are both saying, “Amen.” ‘The business interests 
have become one, the great North with its brains and 
capital are flowing Southward. The lines of commerce 
and the highways of transportation, are crowded mak- 
ing their way to Florida and the Carolinas for the 
winters. In the summers, the visits are returned by 
tourists and tradesmen from the South. Once again 
it’s the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
And this great American home today stands as the bea- 
con light to the nations of the world in finance, progress, 
Christianity, and brotherly love. May it so continue. 


It’s NOW, not THEN. 


THE FIRST SHALL, BE EAST 


The old Burnt Chimneys, the forks of the old road, 
the old oak tree, the muster ground, the speaker’s old 
stand, the scooping wagon body and the old woman 
selling ginger cakes, cider and brandy, the Burnt Chim- 
neys’ band, the fiddle, drum and fife, the Lightfoot 
home and others, the negro quarters, the step, step of 
the boys in gray at drill, are now no more. There is 
now Forest City with its roads and streets of gray 
granite, its buildings of brick and marble with its foun- 
dation laid deep in the soil of the old muster ground, 
and instead of the tramp of the drilling soldiers, it’s 
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the throb of the engines of commerce and manufacture. 
No more cider and brandy selling or drum, fiddle and 
fife, but a brass band in blue uniform and the quick step 
at the Now. The old Lightfoot home and others have 


Bin city lots, the old tallow candle, and the pine knot light 
are extinct and the blaze of the electric light is seen 
along the Then old road, but Now the boulevard of 
that city —It is NOW, not THEN! 
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AXIOMS, MAXIMS, AND APHORISMS, BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “THEN AND NOW” 


Never lag behind—no dust in front. 

*Tis safer to lead than to follow. 

We envy the fellow in front, not the one behind. 

The third person in Grammar is the one talked about, and it’s 
sO 1n society. 

It’s safer to speak evil of one that’s absent, than one present— 
but much meaner. 

Up with the sun—stay put, till it’s down and your success 
will shine. 

Don’t talk with a forked tongue—truth is indivisible. 

Smile at the seeming impossible, but do the job whistling. 

If you would succeed—just do it. 

Never look for help, but some one you can help. 

Few, if any, grow great on Easy Street—sand and cement 
make the best road. 

Schooling is good, but without sand and cement it won’t 
carry the load. 

If you would be great when grown, make yourself; if made 
by another, the concrete will be soft. 

Do, and don’t talk too much, if you would win. 

We may teach others, but must learn for ourselves. 

Industry and Economy are the only keys to success.. 
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Without the accumulation of wealth there can be no State- 
hood—it’s the cement that holds the fabric. 


Don’t call fortunes a curse—they bless society with roads, 
schools, alms houses, churches, and laws for the protection of 
all, but for this cement (accumulated wealth) society would be 
nomadic, 

If you will, you can; if you won’t will, you can’t. 

Science (scire) is knowing things; if you know, you are scien- 
tific; but you must know—not guess. 

A monkey is a scientist—he knows a peanut. Most so-called 
scientists are like monkeys—if not, why not? ‘They believe in 
him, 

Most all people have religion, but not the Golden Rule. 

Emulate the virtures of the great—do not imitate any one: 
be yourself. (Esse quam videre.) 


Your face is your name-plate; its polish is a smile, it’s cor- 
roder is a frown. 

Opportunity leads along, but grit goes to the top. 

Only action gets results. 

If you are going—go/ if not, quit; there’s a short cut out. 

Of all the hags, the jealous and scolding wife’s the worst. 

The worst Hell is a discordant home. 

Debt is a cancer; its interest eats day and night. 

Beware of debt—in its wake there is a suicidal mania. 

A fault-finder is an abomination. 


A pessimist is a Pole Cat in human form; so may be the Op- 
timist, but he is not odorific. 


Learn to save; it will become a habit, and you are safe. 
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